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REPORT ON JAMAICA 
FOR THE YEAR 1955 


PART | 


General Review 


1955 WILL LONG BE REMEMBERED as the year of the 
Tercentenary Celebrations. Throughout the year there were 
ceremonies and visits and entertainments to celebrate three 
centuries of Jamaican history. 

The year will also be specially remembered because in Tannaiea 
there was a change of Government following a General Election. 
At that Election the People’s National Party was successful and a 
new administration was formed in January under the Honourable 
Norman Manley, Q.c., m.m., as Chief Minister. 

The significance of the change of Government was that it was 
the first change that had taken place since the new Constitution 
in 1944, and since the establishment of a more advanced Consti- 
tution in 1953. 


1. Jamaica 300 CELEBRATIONS 


The intention of the Jamaica 300 Celebrations was to associate 
all the principal events of the year with those celebrations, and to 
invite distinguished visitors to some of the events. 

At the beginning of the year Jamaica marked its friendly 
relations with its neighbours in the Caribbean by welcoming the 
President of Haiti and Madame Magloire who spent three days 
in the Island, returning the visit which the Governor and ey 
Foot had made to Haiti in the previous year. 
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Jamaica’s long association with Great Britain was happily 
illustrated at the end of the year when Mrs. Gladys Picton, the 
Mayor of the Royal Borough of Kingston-on-Thames, visited the 
Island as the guest of the Corporation of Kingston and St. Andrew. 

Jamaica’s relations with the Royal Navy and the Royal Air 
Force were also specially marked by the visit of H.M.S. “Jamaica” 
in July and the visit of the Jamaica Squadron of the Royal Air 
Force in August. The visit of H.M.S. “Jamaica”? revived memories 
of the long and close association between the Island and the Royal 
Navy in past centuries and the Squadron of Canberra Bombers 
which carries the name of Jamaica recalled Jamaica’s action in 
the War in raising a Fund which met the full cost of a Bomber 
Squadron. : 

In the middle of the year two of the greatest Exhibitions ever 
to take place in the Island were organised to exemplify agricultural 
and industrial development. The Governor of Puerto Rico made 
his first official visit to the Island in order to open the Agricultural 
Show at the new Show Grounds of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 
at Denbigh in June, and the Industrial Exhibition, which showed 
the range and quality of goods manufactured in Jamaica, was 
opened by Governor Adlai Stevenson in September. 

The spirit of celebration was carried toevery part of the Island 
by the National Festival of Arts and the Bandwaggon entertain- 
ment, and culminated in the Municipal Celebrations in Kingston 
in December which included a great Parade through the streets 
of the capital witnessed by the largest crowd ever to assemble in 
the Island. 

Throughout the year there were also a series of sporting events 
the chief of which was the historic occasion when for the first time 
an Australian Test Team visited the West Indies. 

The Celebrations which had started at the beginning of the year 
with a religious service were concluded with another religious 
service at the end of the year, in which open-air congregations 
in all parts of the Island participated. 


As the year drew to a close the Governor made the following 
comment:— 

‘*As we look back on all these events we can ask ourselves what 
is the outcome, what is the result, what is the benefit to the Island 
of all this. 
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I think that there are three results which stand out above the 
others. 


Firstly, the reputation of Jamaica as it strides towards self- 
government has been greatly enhanced throughout the Caribbean 
and far beyond. 


Secondly, national self-confidence and self-respect have been 
immeasurably increased—increased by the evidence throughout 
the Island of bubbling springs of new life and new hope and new 
enthusiasm. 


Thirdly, there has been the remarkable response and partici- 
pation of every Parish in the Celebrations with the result that the 
ties which bind the Parishes together in a national unity have been 
permanently strengthened”. 


Of all the visits made to Jamaica during the year it was the visit 
of Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret which attracted 
the greatest attention both within the Island and _ overseas. 
Her Royal Highness arrived at Port Royal on the 19th of February 
and carried out a round of visits and ceremonies for the six days 
of her visit before sailing in Her Majesty’s Yacht Britannia from 
Port Antonio on the 24th of February. 


Her Royal Highness sent the following message from the Royal 
Yacht on the day of her departure:— 


‘*{ leave you with the greatest sadness but I take with me wonder- 
ful memories of the kindness with which you have surrounded me 
during my very happy visit. I shall never forget your lovely 
Island and its generous, warm-hearted people and I send my best 
wishes to you all’’, | 


and to this message the Governor replied:— 


“I received the very generous message from Your Royal High- 
ness on returning to King’s House today. My wife and I deeply 
appreciate what you say. We shall remember your visit as some- 
thing gay and exciting and beautiful and we thank you with all our 
hearts for making it so. In the name of Jamaica I send Your 
Royal Highness a message of most respectful and affectionate 
gratitude”. 
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2. GENERAL ELECTION 
Polling took place in the General Election on the 12th of January, 
1955, with the following result:— a 
People’s National Party... 7 18 seats 
Jamaica Labour Party he 7 14 seats 
and following the Election a new administration was formed with 
the following Ministers:— 


The Honourable N. W. Manley, Q. C., M.M., Chief Minister 
and Minister of Agriculture and Lands, 


‘The Honourable N. N. Nethersole, Minister of Finance, 
The Honourable F. A. Glasspole, Minister of Labour, : 


The Flonourable Dr. Ivan S. Lloyd, Minister. of Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare, 


The Honourable Wills O. Isaacs, Minister of Trade and 
Industry, 


The Honourable Dr. Glendon Logan, Minister of Local 
Government and Housing, 


The Honourable C. L. A. Stuart, Minister of Health, 


The Honourable A. G. St.C. Coombs, Minister of 
Communications and Works. 


The distribution of duties amongst Méinistries followed that 
previously in force except that the Chief Minister himself assumed 
responsibility for the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands, and 
Housing was combined with Local Government instead of being 
combined with Health as before. 

Two candidates who had been successful at the Election were 
convicted of Election offences and consequently lost their seats. 
In the first of the two bye-elections which resulted the seat was held 
by the Jamaica Labour Party, the vote being as follows:— 


Sangster (Jamaica Labour Party) | 6, 985 
Broderick (People’s National Party) — 5,353 
Bennett (Independent) 98 


The second bye-election had not taken place at the end of the year. 
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Provision was made in the course of the year, by a change in the 
Constitutional Instruments, for an additional Minister to be 
appointed making nine in all, but the Chief Minister had not yet 
made his recommendation for filling the additional vacancy by 
the end of the year. 

The General Election,.which was largely, fought on Party lines, 
was conducted without disorder and the change-over from one 
administration to another by the process of General Election was 
conducted smoothly and without dislocation. All seats were won 
by members of one or other of the two leading Parties. 


3. Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The year was notable for the expansion of industry and increased 
investment. In the bauxite industry in particular plans were 
made by the three bauxite companies for extending their activities. 
Alumina Jamaica Limited twice during the year announced major 
expansions of its plant near Mandeville where alumina is made, 
bringing the Company’s investment in Jamaica to over £22,000,000 
and providing for the output of the plant to reach nearly 500,000 
tons of alumina a year. | 

Amongst other news of industrial expansion the Jamaica Public 
Service Company, which provides electric light and power, an- 
nounced an expansion programme to cost £800,000. and the 
Cement Company announced an expansion of its as to cost 
£145,000. 

‘Exploration for oil continues. The Stanolind Company, which 
is a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of the United States, 
took over under a new agreement the exploration rights of Base 
Metals Company which had undertaken the first deep 
bore in search for oil. The new Company undertook to carry out 
an immediate programme of exploration to cost $2,000,000. 

Exploratory work also proceeded in regard to other minerals, par- 
ticularly in regard to iron ore in order to ascertain the extent of 
the deposits known to exist in the Island... | 

- Over 2,000,000 tons of bauxite was exported as. compared with 
1,700,000 tons in 1954 and exports of alumina reached 184,000 
tons as compared with 106,000 tons in 1954. 

Sugar production rose to 396,500 tons produced from 3,564,800 
tons of cane, as compared with 363,300 tons produced in 1954 from 
approximately 3,504,000 tons of cane, but exports of sugar dropped 
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to 291,800 tons (with an estimated value of just over £10,000,000) 
from 321,400 tons in 1954 (with an estimated value of nearly 
£11,000,000). 

Banana exports dropped slightly from 11,637,250 stems in 1954 
to 10,896,200 in 1955. 

Generally it could be said that 1955 marked the end of the decade 
of general expansion of main crops since the War and difficulties 
began to be experienced in marketing Jamaican products in regard 
to sugar, bananas and citrus. 

In sugar the danger of exceeding the quota allowed to Jamaica 
under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement was more evident 
and it was necessary to announce a cut-back in sugar cultivation 
in order to avoid over-production. 


Banana prices were generally well maintained but it became 
increasingly clear that there must be a concentration on export 
during the summer months with a limitation of exports in the 
winter months when the market in Great Britain is less favourable 
and prices are lower. There was also an increasing emphasis on 
the need for better handling to improve quality. 


In regard to citrus it was necessary to give public warning that 
further expansion would be at the growers’ risk. 


It was however possible for the Jamaica Government in co- 
operation with the other West Indian Governments concerned to 
work out agreements with Her Majesty’s Government in regard 
to bananas and citrus by which Her Majesty’s Government under- 
took to provide substantial loans to give stability to banana and 
citrus prices. Although therefore the opportunities for marketing 
the main categories uf Jamaican agricultural products were be- 
coming more limited it was possible at the end of the year to point 
to agreements in regard to sugar, bananas and citrus under which 
some security of price for a period of years was provided for the 
first time in the history of Jamaican agriculture. 


The year generally was a year of industrial expansion and in- 
creased investment with a determined effort being made to pro- 
tect the overseas markets for Jamaican agricultural produce but 
with a realisation that increased diversification of crop in Jamaican 
agriculture and increased efficiency in cultivation were essential 
to meet the challenge provided by greater competition and more 
limited markets. 
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At the same time there was encouraging evidence of the steady 
increase of the tourist industry and several new hotels were planned 
or were under construction by the end of the year. The total 
number of visitors to the Island in 1955 was 122,149 as compared 
with 112,800 in 1954. 


4. FINANCE 


Soon after the new Government had been formed following 
the General Election a Budget was introduced providing for the 
maintenance of standard Government services, and a second 
Budget providing for development and also making provision for 
increases in the salaries of Government officials and pensioners 
was introduced in July. 

The Development Budget placed special emphasis on the develop- 
ment of technical education, the construction of a new Farm School 
and the establishment of youth camps for training young people 
in agriculture and schemes of community development. The total 
expenditure provided in both Budgets, together with provision 
for the creation of a Highways Capital Account, amounted to 
£21,693,237 which is the highest figure ever recorded. 

Meanwhile review of Colonial Development and Welfare 
expenditure was undertaken against the background of the under- 
taking by Her Majesty’s Government to provide £3,000,000 under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act during the next five 
years. The total of grants made from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds during the financial year which ended on the 
31st of March, 1955 was £414,500 under schemes to cost altogether 
£829,300. The principal schemes assisted by Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds were the continuation of the Elementary 
School Building Programme and the scheme for the rebuilding 
of the Jamaica School of Agriculture, and the main new Colonial 
Development and Welfare schenie approved was the Farm 
Development Scheme to which a grant of £100,500 was made. 

During the year a local loan amounting to £600,000 was raised 
for general development purposes. 


5. LEGISLATION 


Three important laws were enacted during the year dealing 
with questions of Government organisation. The first was a law 
to establish a single Housing Department under the Ministry of 
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Local Government and Housing to amalgamate the Central 
Housing Authority and the Hurricane Housing Organisation. 
The second was a law to establish a Trade Board to take over the 
duties previously performed under a Board established under 
Defence Regulations. The third was a law to reorganise the 
Tourist Board with wider powers. 

Of the other laws enacted during the year the three most im- 
portant were the Facilities for Title Law designed to enable 
landowners to secure clear title to their lands mainly for purposes 
of assisting them to obtain agricultural credit; the Land Bonds 
Law enacted to enable the Government to acquire lands in de- 
velopment areas by paying in part or in whole by Land Bonds; 
and the Beaches Law which sets up a statutory body to control 
beaches and to ensure that the public interest in beaches both for 
the fishing industry and for recreation is protected. 


6. THE Civit_ SERVICE 


Following an exhaustive review of conditions of service under- 
taken by a Working Party under the Chairmanship of Mr. J. E. 
Clare McFarlane, 0.B.E., on which there were representatives of the 
Establishments Branch and the Civil Service Association, the 
Government accepted a scheme for a radical reform of Government 
salary scales which led to an increase in expenditure of nearly three 
quarters of a million pounds a year. The system of salary scales 
adopted allowed for a higher initial rate of salary for those entering 
the Service, the division of the Service into administrative, exe- 
cutive and clerical categories and a general raising of the ceiling of 
salaries throughout the Service. The introduction of this reform 
gave rise to a number of requests for adjustments and variations 
which were referred by the Government to an Anomalies Commis- 
sioner who undertook the review of all requests for further con- 
sideration submitted from the Service. 


During the year there were important changes in organisation 
in the Government Service following on the introduction of 
separate Ministries in 1953. When the new Ministries had been 
set up the existing Government Departments had been retained 
but experience over the two years since separate Ministries were 
established had shown that it was desirable for the new Ministries 
and the old Departments to work in much closer association. 


—" 
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Where there was one principal Department working under the 
Ministry it was found desirable and practicable to amalgamate 
the Ministry and the Department to work as a single team. 
The first move in this direction was made in the Ministry of Labour, 
the Department of Labour being abolished and the Ministry and 
the Department being formed into one unit. The second step was 
the preparation of a scheme for the amalgamation of the Ministry 
of Health and the Department of Medical Services and all ar- 
rangements for this important change had been completed by the 
end of the year. A scheme was also under preparation for 
amalgamating the Department of Agriculture with the Ministry 
. of Agriculture and Lands under which the existing Department 
of Agriculture would be re-formed into a number of separate 
branches each responsible to a senior technical officer who would 
be one of the Ministerial Headquarters team and would have 
status (similar to that of the Chief Medical Officer in the Ministry 
of Health) equal with that of the Permanent Secretary of the 
Ministry. 

In the three Ministries of Labour, Health and Agriculture it 
has been found desirable in introducing these reforms to provide 
that the Ministry and the Headquarters of the old Department 
should be housed in the same headquarters. This was_ first 
achieved in the Ministry of Labour and by the end of the year 
arrangements had been made for the Ministry of Health to move 
to the Headquarters of the Department of Medical Services so that 
a single headquarters could be established. A decision had also 
been. taken to build additional accommodation near the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to house the staff of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands. 


7. MIGRATION TO ENGLAND 


- The number of Jamaicans who left to find work in Great 
Britain during 1954 was 11,333. It was soon clear that this 
number would be exceeded in 1955, and the total number of 
Jamaicans who left the Island to seek work in England during 
1955 was 18,181. Of this number 10,290 were men, 7,591 were 
women, and 300 children. 

- Dr. Clarence Senior, who has for a number of years past under- 
taken special work for the Puerto Rican Government in regard to 
migration problems, was released to undertake a special survey 
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of the problems arising from the migration of Jamaican workers to 
England and he undertook a survey in co-operation with Mr. 
Douglas Manley who was nominated for the task by the University 
College of the West Indies. Dr. Senior and Mr. Manley undertook 
a thorough investigation in England and made a careful and con- 
structive report; and the Government at once accepted their 
recommendation that an improved and extended organisation 
should be created in England for the welfare of West Indian workers, 
preferably in co-operation with the Governments of the other 
West Indian territories concerned. The Jamaica Government 
also announced its intention of introducing legislation to control 
travel agencies in Jamaica. 


8. THe DEPENDENCIES 


The economic situation in the Cayman Islands continued to 
show striking improvement with increased imports and additional 
opportunities for well-paid employment in American-owned 
ships, and in the increase in the tourist trade. Increased revenues 
made it possible for the Administration of the Caymans to work 
out plans for greatly improving the road system in the Dependency 
and also to plan a number of other improvements. The building 
of the new Galleon Beach Hotel which was completed by the end of 
the year further stimulated the development of Grand Cayman 
as a tourist resort. 


In the Turks and Caicos Islands however the situation showed 
little or no improvement. Efforts to find markets for the Turks 
Islands salt showed some results and small shipments of salt have 
been sent to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. The indications 
are, moreover, that the difficulty which stands in the way of 
maintaining the salt industry is not one of markets but in the 
loading rate of salt. The Commissioner visited London in 
November to discuss with the Colonial Office plans for putting the 
salt industry on a new financial basis and finding the additional 
capital necessary to increase the loading rate. Meanwhile 
however the general revenue of the Dependency had become en- 
tirely inadequate to maintain the basic services to be provided and 
Her Majesty’s Government agreed that in future years the 
Dependency must receive a grant-in-aid from the United Kingdom 
Government. 
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9. CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS 


The Chief Minister announced soon after taking office that he 
proposed to proceed with discussions directed to the amendment of 
the Jamaica Constitution and that his intention was that changes in 
the Constitution should be introduced well before the next 
General Election. He also announced in May that the Secretary 
of State had given an assurance that the move towards Federation 
would not hold up the Constitutional progress of Jamaica. In 
August the Chief Minister made a more detailed statement of the 
purposes which he had in mind in regard to Constitutional changes 
and said that the intention was to draw up an entirely new Con- 
stitution to meet the requirements of internal self-government. 
He also made it clear that as part of the Constitutional changes 
to be introduced before the next General Election he intended to 
propose an increase in the number of seats in the House of 
Representatives. 


Meanwhile throughout the year interest and activity in relation 
to West Indian Federation increased. In March the Chief 
Minister and the Minister of Labour attended a Conference in 
Trinidad called to consider the problem of freedom of movement 
between the West Indian territories, and the agreement reached 
at that Conference was confirmed by both Houses of the Jamaica 
Legislature. In November the Chief Minister sought the approval 
of the House of Representatives for a delegation to take part in the 
Conference on West Indian Federation to take place in February, 
1956, to reach conclusions on all major issues outstanding in re- 
gard to Federation. The House of Representatives unanimously 
passed a Resolution accepting this proposal and also agreeing with 
seven main points which the Chief Minister stated that he wished to 
raise at the London Conference. A Resolution was also unani- 
mously passed in the Legislative Council welcoming the invitation 
to the London Conference and agreeing that a member of the 
Legislative Council should accompany the Jamaica delegation. 


1955 was one of the most lively and busy and happy years 
Jamaica had ever known. As it drew to a close it was already 
apparent that 1956 would also be a momentous year in the history 
of Jamaica. 
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THE JAMAICA 300 CELEBRATIONS 


By T. E. SEALy, C.B.E. 


THE CELEBRATIONS DURING 1955 of the tercentenary of Jamaica’s 
association with the British Crown were dual. There were, in 
fact, spiritually two celebrations during the year—the British 
celebration, per se with all the overtones of loyalty which that 
connotes; and, simultaneously, a tacit and inherent celebration 
(grown out of the 1953 constitution) of a new sense of nationhood as 
Jamaicans, as a New World people sprung from the old, but 
determined in their own right to be a nation. 


As an Imperial celebration the central and effective date would 
have been May 10 which marked 300 years since Penn and 
Venables commenced the conquest of Jamaica by defeating the 
Spaniards at the Battle of Passage Fort. But as a Jamaican national 
celebration this could not be made a central date of commemo- 
ration; it merely took its place as one of the facts of history, facts 
of Jamaican history. So the celebrations embraced the whole 
twelve months of 1955, months of retrospect, stimulation and of 
dedication to making out of the foundations of 300 years of progress 
a new and greater country and people. 


Thus did the celebrations cover history, commerce, learning, the 
Arts, sport, education, entertainment, religion, and drew into it 
every facet of significance in the country’s life—the Military 
(Imperial and domestic), the great voluntary organisations. by 
which the people share in responsibility for their own affairs, 
youth organisations, the Church. Every agency of public in- 
formation, especially the Press and the Radio, made the cause 
their own throughout the whole year, thus guaranteeing the widest 
possible participation for the community. 


At the start there was some diffidence and difficulty due to the 
fact that the close of 1954 synchronised with a General Legislative 
Election. As a result, both the political parties were involved in 
preparation for the crucial struggle which led to a change of Govern- 
ment; it was indeed commendable that agreement, however 
tentative, could have been reached at all to.lay the ground work for 
1955 and its celebrations. 


Mr. Donald Sangster, Minister of Finance in the Bustamante 
Government, had first mooted these celebrations when on his 
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return from New Zealand five years ago he was inspired by the 
Christchurch Centenary to recommend to the Jamaica Govern- 
ment that our own tercentenary should be marked appropriately. 
After sharing with the Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, and Sir Alexander 
Bustamante, then Chief Minister, in formulating the first proposals, 
Mr. Sangster. disappeared from the Government, having lost his 
seat at the polls. During the immediate pre-Election period 
it was the patience and confidence of the Governor, assisted by a 
small but vigorous group led by Mr. Philip Barker-Benfield, 
which kept the proposals alive and the preparations going ahead 
as far as could be managed without prejudicing the right of the 
new .Government to make its own decisions. 


The Governor surmounted these difficulties and an excellent 
chart of events was prepared and celebrations commenced even 
while the Elections were being contested. As soon as the new 
Government took office, however, it accepted the proposals and 
appointed a committee, of which I had the honour to be the Chair- 
man, to carry out Jamaica’s tercentenary celebrations. Mr. 
Herbert Macdonald, who had previously carried the burden as 
Executive Director, continued in that office while coming under the 
new committee of which he was also a member. Fortunately the 
new committee benefited by the advance planning and were able 
very shortly to motivate and generate the islandwide participation 
which had been at the root of the earliest plans. 


The new Government at all times gave the proposals of the 
Jamaica 300 Celebrations the maximum support and assistance, 
furnishing additional funds whenever they were required. 


The committee was indeed representative and of the highest 
quality. Commerce, industry, tourism, finance, the Arts, were all 
represented; and when through pressure of work Mr. Macdonald 
resigned as Executive Director early in the year, though remaining 
a most valuable member of the committee, that grand old man of 
education in Jamaica, Mr. J. J. Mills, joined us to carry through as 
Secretary for the rest of the year. The committee, with the widest 
co-operation of the community, was supported by an excellent 
staff of Civil Servants and temporary workers who were the back- 
bone of the administration and the execution of a host of varied 
events which constituted the Jamaican commemoration of its 300 
Year, 
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The shape of the celebrations was dictated largely by the advance 
work which had been done before the committee had been ap- 
pointed. And for the first time major programmes were con- 
ceived and carried out on a most extensive scale exclusive for the 
enjoyment and benefit of Jamaica’s vast rural population. Great 
events were organised and carried out for the countryside and 
evoked voluntary participation throughout the land on a scale 
never before experienced. 

Inspired and directed by Mr. Wycliffe Bennett, a National 
Festival of Arts was organized in every one of the twelve rural 
Parishes, leading through village contests, district eliminations 
and Parish finals to the great national contests in the city which 
marked the conclusion. Literature, elocution, music, drama and 
all the major branches of education were involved in this Festival 
and it was an amazement to witness the spontaneous infection of 
all the Parish peoples which accompanied these events. 

Many thousands of people travelled lengthy mountain miles 
and remained at these functions way into the night to show their 
enjoyment and appreciation of the self-expression which these 
events gave to their children and their institutions. Imagine the 
scene in a lonely district deep in the Clarendon mountains when 
at 11 o’clock at night one of the contesting bands of school children, 
whose lorry had broken down, arrived to find the function about 
to be closed. But the audience would not have these brave children 
disappointed and insisted that they be heard. And so the events 
continued well after midnight, after which thousands of children 
and their parents had to wend their way over lonely mountain 
passes many miles back home. This was the spirit of high release 
which was evoked in the length and breadth of the Island. The 
people came out as they had never done before and showed that 
they were at one in demonstrating the new fullness of nationhood 
which today is Jamaica’s. 

So, too, did the Jamaica Bandwaggon, the brain-child of the 
Governor, who in giving shape to this idea had the benefit of the 
enthusiastic support of all Jamaica’s cultural groups and the advice 
of that great artist, Noel Coward, now proud to be called a 
Jamaican by residence. 

The Bandwaggon was an itinerant company of some 150 
Jamaican singers, folk song groups, creative dancers, comedians, 
acrobats, musicians (supported by Caribbean talent such as. the 
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Haitian solo drummer Ti Roro and the Esso Steel band from 
Trinidad) who performed at night at each of the twelve country 
Parish capitals. For the first time most of these capital towns were 
seeing a major variety presentation, fully supported by a great 
stage, lights, sound and all the modern equipment of the theatre. 
The logistics of this operation were indeed formidable and the cast 
drove many weary hours over long rural journeys to keep their 
time-table; but to them, mostly city-bred, it was as much a reve- 
lation and an education to see the thrill which these events gave 
to vast rural multitudes as was their presence a memorable event 
to the populace in the deep country. 

These performances in the evening were in each Parish the cli- 
max to a full day of celebration organised by the local community. 
Here is a typical Bandwaggon Day programme as was carried out 
at the glorious commons of Drax Hall near St. Ann’s Bay. 


PROGRAMME 
Tercentenary Celebrations at Drax Hall, St. Ann, 
on Wednesday, July 6,1955 


10.00—10.30 a.m. — Religious Service 

10.30—11.00 a.m. — Short addresses by Minister of 
Education; M.H.R. Western 
St. Ann; the Custos; the 
Chairman Parochial Board; 
Mr. Alex Gordon, J.P., O.B.E. 

11.00 am.—12.00 noon —- Sports (Schools of the Parish) 


12.30— 1.30 p.m. — Luncheon interval 
1.30— 2.00 p.m. — Judging Fancy Dress Parade 
2.00— 3.00 p.m. — Arrival and Judging of Floats 
3.00— 5.30 p.m. — Resumption of Sports 
5.30— 6.00 p.m. — Presentation of Prizes 
6.00— 6.30 p.m. — Beating the Retreat by the Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
6.45— 7.15 p.m. — Singing by massed choir of 100 
voices 
7.15— 8.00 p.m. — Fireworks 
8.00—10.45 p.m. — Bandwaggon performance 
10.45—11.30 p.m. — Dancing by John Canoes and 


judging of teams 
11.30 pm.— 3.00 am. — Dancing. 
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That night, when the Bandwaggon performed on these broad 
commons with coloured lights vieing with the moon in adding 
magic to the occasion, there were no less than 25,000 persons present. 
In all, throughout the Island, this show was seen by at least a 
quarter million people. It was an arduous operation but everyone 
was agreed that nothing so memorable has ever occurred to es 
and enliven the lives of our country folk. 

The National Festival of Arts and the Bandwaggon were for 
the country at large the two greatest celebrations organised for 
Jamaica 300. But these were in the aspect of the Jamaica national 
expression. 

In the Imperial sense, the great occasion was the visit of that 
gracious Princess, Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret, 
who from February 19 to 24 revived the memories of the glorious 
visit of Her Majesty the Queen and her Consort in 1953 and added 
to the widespread affection of Jamaica for the Royal Family. 
As was declared by the Chief Minister, Mr. Manley, when Her 
Royal Highness opened the new hospital in Morant Bay, south- 
eastern Jamaica, no Prince or Princess of Royal Blood had ever 
received such a rousing reception in Jamaica. 

Other great Imperial occasions were the visit of H.M.S. ‘‘ Zamaica’’, 
the visit of the Jamaica Squadron of the Royal Air Force, the 
British Parliamentary Delegation, and at the end of the year the 
visit by Mrs. Gladys Picton, Mayor of the Royal Borough of 
Kingston-on-Thames. Each of these visits renewed the warm 
feelings of loyalty and adherence which this country bears so 
strongly, even in its expressions of its own determination to be a 
nation and a self-governing people. 

What crowds there were as the Canberra Jets zoomed and roared 
over our harbour—the Airport could not function as the roads 
to it were blocked by the great throng of traffic and of people! 
What a touching scene on the decks of H.M.S. “‘Jamatca’’ as her 
officers and ratings entertained 200 of Kingston’s blind, maimed 
or otherwise underprivileged children! How glorious a night was 
it when in the splendid fairyland of King’s House grounds 1,000 
men of the Royal Navy watched the private showing of the great 
Bandwaggon show! 

Other nations paid their tribute to Jamaica during this year of 
1955. General Paul Magloire, the President of Haiti, with Madame 
Magloire spent three thrilling days in February on a visit of tribute 
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to Jamaica. Governor Munoz Marin,.of Puerto Rico, with his 
wife and their daughters came in June to pay their respects and 
to open the great Diamond Jubilee Show of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society on its new permanent show-grounds at Denbigh. Fifty 
thousand people thronged the Show, blocked the roads and pro- 
vided an occasion which cannot easily ever be repeated. Mr. 
Aldai Stevenson, of the United States of America, that: great 
industrial country, came in September and opened Jamaica’s 
greatest Industrial Fair which, attended by over 100,000 people, 
was a demonstration of the variety, the vigour and the value of 
Jamaica’s growing and multiplying industries. 

These were the occasions which were not only of the essence of 
the national celebration but had islandwide or national signi- 
ficance. But these, even so, are but half the story. ‘ 

In the field of sport there was the great game of cricket, with 
the visiting Australians on their first tour ever to Jamaica and the 
West Indies. For the Tercentenary the Jamaican Government 
undertook the financial responsibility to make possible the Test 
Matches of the series in Jamaica. In May, the English Football 
Association sent for the first time ever a side to the West: Indies 
and to Jamaica, and played at Sabina Park under the first set of ~ 
stadium lights to be erected in Jamaica (another ‘300” action 
by the Government). 

In July the largest track and field array of athletes ever to visit 
Jamaica came to compete with us from the United States and 
Puerto Rico. Professionals of top rank came and played in the 
Jamaica ‘300’ Golf Championship. An English Rifle Team 
vied for honours here against Canada and Jamaica. A powerful 
American Bridge Team led by the great Charles Goren and Mrs. 
Helen Sobel, came to Jamaica and in a “300” game were defeated 
by a Jamaican Four. International tennis, international hockey, 
international softball with teams from Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public and Puerto Rico; a Pistol Shooting Contest with a Cuban 
team; a remarkable polo tournament in which the Governor’s 
own team emerged victorious; swimming and water polo in which 
Panama, Barbados and Jamaica competed; boxing, table tennis, 
these were-some of the major sporting events arranged especially 
for the year. 

Then, to climax the year in sport, came the great Knutsford 
Park Tercentenary Racing Carnival with its central event, the 
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Tercentenary Gold Cup Race, over one mile and distance, won 
by those veteran sportsmen, Captain R. C. S. Rutty and Mr. 
W. E. Powell and their brave filly Jenny Wren. Special visitors 
from Britain for this carnival included Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
Senior Steward of the Jockey Club of England, and Lady Willoughby 
de Broke. 

A unique sporting event of the year was the All-Island Fisher- 
men’s Regatta organised by the fishermen’s co-operative of the 
Jamaica Social Welfare Commission on behalf of the Jamaica 300 
Working Committee. Scores of hardy fishermen who daily sail 
in their deep-sea canoes to the remote banks where they ply their 
trade, groomed their best boats for the contest and came with 
the winners to Kingston where, under the auspices of the Royal 
Jamaica Yacht Club, they gave an example of seamanship and 
sporting sailing which was the amazement of the yachting commu- 
nity and indeed of all who attended. This was the first occasion 
on which the great boats of the country beaches had a chance of 
competing with each other in the lovely waters of Kingston harbour. 


Some highlights that stand out:— 

The wondrous round-the-island Marathon run of the Boys’ 
Brigade taking the baton of Christian fellowship, sent from their 
headquarters in London, round the whole circumference of Jamaica. 
By day and night, the message went cheered by crowds everywhere. 

The performances of the Little Carib Group from Trinidad 
led by that wonderful choreographer and creative dancer, Beryl 
McBurnie. What a transport of carnival overcame the staid 
Jamaican political leaders, its Governor and others in the audience, 
as they ‘“‘jumped in the line” on the stage at the Ward Theatre 
at the close of the final performance! What a gesture it was to 
jamaica that British West Indian Airways transported this nu- 
merous company and their musicians free of charge to and from 
Trinidad! 

The International Orchid Show, organised by the Orchid 
Society of Jamaica, with Britain, the United States and Hawaii 
sending exotic plants as a tribute to Jamaica 300. 

_ The visit of the American College of Surgeons for whom were 
arranged in. Jamaica a series of special medical and surgical dis- 
cussions led by doctors in Jamaica from the Government Medical 
Services and the University College of the West Indies. 
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The film ‘‘Salute to Jamaica” by the J. Arthur Rank organi- 
sation which was received enthusiastically all over the Island: 
the Drama Festival in town and country. ..the successful Jamaica 
300 stamp issue... the national contests in elocution and music... 
“Jamaica Night’, in which dancers, dressed in 19th Century 
costume, performed the old folk and traditional dances known 
only to the older generation. And to think of it, over ten thousand 
people thronged Sabina Park to see it. 


The production of Shakespeare’s ““The Tempest” on an open- 
air theatre stage in a truly tropical setting, by the joint theatrical 
groups of Kingston. | 


The recitals of symphony music by the Surrey Philharmonic 
Orchestra; of choral music by the Diocesan Festival Choir; a ballet 
by the Madame Soohih School; the singing of the 1,000 voice 
children’s choir led by that great and inspired choral teacher, 
Mrs. Vidal-Smith. 


The great and monumental national art exhibition arranged 
by Mrs. Edna Manley, amazing everyone by the breadth, scope 
and variety of painting, sculpture, crafts and photography in 
the Island. 


The great pageant of the Church of England’s 300 years in 
Jamaica, written and produced by Percival Gibson, now Bishop 
of Jamaica. 


And so the climax came to these celebrations when (the country- 
side having had its months and months of activity) the city of 
Kingston proudly did the honours for the finale. Past Mayors 
were presented with memorial chains of office; outstanding citizens 
were given the Freedom of the City; there were open-air symphony 
concerts for all the people; a great Beauty Contest to select ‘‘Miss 
City of Kingston”? was held throughout the cinemas of the metro- 
politan area, terminating with a lavish spectacle at the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, at which the Queen was crowned, robed and sceptered, 
to ride two days later, on Monday, December 19, in the great 
climacteric National Parade of Floats and Services. 
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This crowning took place after a double ceremony, the first of 
which was a great 300 Banquet with decorations worn, at which 
the Mayor of Kingston-on-Thames was principal guest. 

And so the great event—the National Parade of Floats and 
Services—which, rich in colour, pageantry, and spectacle pro- 
ceeded along a three mile route, cheered by over 300,000 people. 
' As the Mayor and ‘‘Miss City of Kingston” stood with the Gov- 
ernor, the Brigadier, the Chief Minister and dignitaries of the land, 
on King Street, lively with flags and decorations, there marched 
past the nation in fully representative array—street-sweepers, 
soldiers, coffee-pickers, beauty queens, stevedores, friendly society 
members, school children, nurses, scouts, girl guides, the boys’ 
brigade, firemen, turncocks, policemen on foot, on horseback and 
in motorized array, all to the stirring tunes of many bands of music. 
Amidst this great array came the mystic drums of the John Canoe 
dancers and amusing caricature figures of the country’s Governor 
and leaders. | 

There was beauty, there was splendour, there was pride as the 
people now in awe, now in loud applause saw the procession of 
their nation go past. 

That was Christmas week and then the devotional finale came 
when on New Year’s Eve, with the whole Island linked by the magic 
of radio and telephone, 200,000 people saw fireworks given by the 
three Bauxite companies, prayed, sang hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving and heard the word of God given in Benediction at twenty- 
five centres through the length and breadth of the Island. Thus 
with one mind and one voice did Jamaica sing ‘“O God Our Help 
In Ages Past.” 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN JAMAICA, 1955 


BY THE Hon. JAMES WRIGHT, 0O.B.E. 


THE YEAR 1955 OPENED with a General Election followed by a 
change in Government. From the agricultural viewpoint, the 
change over was accomplished with remarkable smoothness. There 
was little radical change in the agricultural policy, which con- 
tinued to be directed towards the improving of the physical, 
economic, social and cultura] aspects of the lives of the peoples 
of the rural communities, through the making of the best and 
fullest use of every acre of land in Jamaica by small, medium, 
large or very large operators, and the attainment of efficient 
marketing arrangements for farm produce. 

The progress of development of the land itself was steady, 

if not spectacular, during the year, but never before was there so 
much planning for agricultural development, so much time and 
energy devoted to the study of the obstacles in the way of progress, 
a seeking for the means to surmount these obstacles, and of laying 
sound foundations on which to build developments. For Jamaican 
agriculture it was a most fortunate decision that the Chief 
Minister in the new Government should also be Minister of 
Agriculture and Lands until the path of progress was at least 
reasonably clear of the more difficult obstructions. 
. A rough. measure of the 1955 progress can probably best be 
given by reviewing the progress made in the major Government 
enabling schemes, many backed by Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds, and providing information on the results of study 
and planning and the action taken or in train. 

The Farm Improvement Scheme, aimed at providing financial 
and technical assistance for certain basic developments on farms, 
was started in 1947, but proved to be unattractive and had to be 
revised in 1949. By the end.of 1955, a total of 8,419 individual 
applications for assistance had been approved, of which 830 were 
cancelled as farmers for one reason or another failed to avail 
themselves of the facilities offered, while 5,448 plans had’ been 
completed,- although of this number 3,343 had been curtailed 
because of a change in plan or because farmers found themselves 
unable to meet in family labour, materials or cash their share of the 
cost of the development. Funds released by cancellation, curtail- 
ment. of programmes or by savings on estimates of completed 
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schemes were used in 1955 to assist in the financing of 904 new in- 
dividual farm plans. At the end of the year there were still 2,141 
holdings undergoing development under the Scheme. 

The permission of the Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
sought to extend the period of the Scheme until 3lst March, 
1957, when it is anticipated that the subsidy monies provided will 
have been fully and profitably expended. In 1955 the sum of 
£26,751 was distributed among farmers as subsidies for develop- 
ment work on their holdings. By the year’s end the disbursement 
since the inception of the Scheme amounted to £272,511 as subsi- 
dies on development, estimated to have cost well over £700,000. 

The rate of progress of development under the Scheme was not 
considered to be altogether satisfactory but the completion of 
over 6,000 miles of conservation barriers and of rain catchments 
and small tanks with a storage capacity of some 7,500,000 gallons 
are worth while features in the statistical record of development. 

The Farm Recovery Grants Scheme, which was to provide for the 
rehabilitation, with some ancillary development, of farms which 
were badly damaged in the 195] hurricane was financed from the 
United Kingdom and was inaugurated in February, 1952. A total 
of 7,487 farms was approved for financial assistance but 95 farmers 
withdrew from the Scheme. By the end of 1955, only 921 of the 
individual farm programmes of rehabilitation had been completed, 
leaving a balance of 6,471 plans on the books as still in operation. 

During the year grants amounting to £33,011 were distributed 
among farmers under this Scheme, bringing the total disbursement 
of grant aid to £368,816 for rehabilitation works estimated to have 
cost well over £600,000. 

In spite of the large percentage of individual plans still in pro- 
gress, the volume of work which has been accomplished is not 
inconsiderable. For example, it was planned to recondition 
70,000 acres of land, and 60,000 acres were completed. It was 
planned to plant 16,000 acres with field crops (grains, pulses etc.), 
and 13,000 acres were so planted. 

The planting of permanent crops lagged badly, and only 5,000 
acres were established by the end of 1955 out of an approved 
ageregate of 12,000 acres. This lack of progress also affected 
the taking up by farmers of approved subsidies for the fencing, 
soil conservation works, preparation of lands, and _ fertilisers 
associated with the development of lands in orchard crops. It 
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ig recognised that the delay was mainly due to the nurseries of 
the Department of Agriculture being unable to meet the ever 
increasing country wide demand for planting material and with 
particular reference to cocoa and coffee plants. The delay also 
reflected in considerable measure changing market prospects and 
farmers’ doubts on using their lands for such items as the sugar, 
citrus and pineapple plantings, for which financial assistance had 
been approved. 


Towards the end of the year efforts were made to have farm 
plans adjusted to meet the changed needs, and an all-out drive 
was made by the Department of Agriculture to produce an 
adequate number of potted plants of cocoa, coffee and miscellan- 
eous economic fruit trees, such as avocado, mango, ackee, breadfruit, 
starapple, soursop, sweetsop, naseberry etc., to meet during 1956 
the needs of the participants in the Farm Recovery Grants Scheme. 
The Scheme is scheduled to expire on 31st March, 1957. 

The Coconut Rehabilitation Scheme, which is a_ hurricane 
recovery Scheme, was also financed from United Kingdom funds 
and was to provide financial assistance at the rate of 6/- per tree 
to coconut growers who had lost trees which were not eligible for 
insurance claims. There was some initial delay, and a start was 
not possible until Ist January, 1953. Applications from 3,863 
farmers for assistance were approved, and the target for replacement 
of lost trees was all but achieved. The Scheme continued to make 
good progress in 1955, and by the end of the year, of the sum of 
£49,083 committed for the planting and satisfactory maintenance 
of coconut seedlings, a total of £39,665 had been distributed among 
growers. 

The Minor Irrigation Scheme provides for financial assistance 
by grant and loan for the installation of irrigation systems on 
farms which are not included within an area commanded by water 
provided by any major irrigation system. Assistance in this 
Scheme is restricted to a maximum area of 500 acres. 

Started in 1949, the Scheme progressed slowly. Many appli- 
cations were received which were not worthy of detailed examina- 
tion, and after five years, only 51 applications had been approved 
for Government assistance. _ Of these projects, four were failures, 
and only six were completed and in operation. During 1955, how- 
ever significant progress was made. ‘Twenty additional applications 
were considered, two were not approved, 12 approved and six 
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were still being investigated as at 3lst December, 1955. During 
the year the number of projects completed and in operation was 
increased to 27. Only one additional failure was recorded—a 
borehole well which on test produced an uneconomic supply of 
water. | 

At the end of the period under review the projects approved 
were estimated to bring over 10,000 acres of land under irrigation, 
with an estimated flow of 16,000 cubic yards of water per hour. 
The total cost was estimated at £147,250 and £93,390 had already 
been distributed, 75% of the distributed sum being on loan. 

Repayment to Government of loans on completed Schemes was 
commenced during the year through the Parish offices of the 
Collectors of Taxes. 

_ The St. Elizabeth Water Tank Building Project was a new pro- 
ject inaugurated in September of 1955, when Government pro- 
vided £8,000 from local revenue for financial aid, at the rate of 50% 
of cost, to farmers in the drought stricken areas of St. Elizabeth, 
unserved and likely to remain unserved by piped water supply, 
for the construction of rain catchments and water tanks. Farmers 
were most enthusiastic, and set to work in groups, assisting each 
other in the construction work on their individual holdings. By 
the end of the year, of 59 catchments and tanks which had been 
approved for financial help, 49 had been completed and ten were 
well on the way to completion. It is anticipated that the balance 
of over £2,000 still available for commitment under this Scheme 
will be taken up by farmers as soon as time can be spared from the 
usual intensive farming operations of the end of the year for the 
construction work. 


' It is not possible in this article to touch on all aspects of agri- 
cultural development in 1955, to refer to the expanding activities 
of the Agricultural Development Corporation, the diversification 
of operations and reclamation work on sugar estates, the activities 
of the Yallahs Valley Area and Christiana Area Land Authorities, 
the expansion of the major irrigation scheme in Mid-Clarendon, 
and the commencement of well drilling for the St. Dorothy Plains 
Irrigation Scheme in St. Catherine, or the very many aspects of 
the work of the composite Department of Agriculture (including 
Fisheries), the work of other Departments and organisations which 
cater for the needs of agriculture, the development of the land 
and _ the progress of the people on the land, and the various agri- 
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cultural commodities. Accounts of these undertakings and 
activities may be found elsewhere between the covers of this volume. 
This article, however, must highlight the study, planning, | 
re-organisation, co-ordination, legislation, recruitment and train- 
ing of staff, and initiation of. new undertakings on new lines on 
which the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands was so largely 
engaged during the year. In no way spectacular, this basic work 
and the thinking that has gone into the subject by all concerned 
could be claimed as the best contribution that has been made to 
agricultural development in Jamaica in the year 1955. 

A comprehensive Farm Development Plan, under consideration 

since 1953, received further detailed study. Funds for its operation, 
using part of Jamaica’s allocation of the British West Indies Colonial 
Development and Welfare grant aid for 1955-1960, were sanctioned, 
and the Scheme was launched with official effect from the Ist 
of October, 1955. The Plan provides for generous subsidy and 
loan financing for the development of all categories of farms, 
with development based on plans for land use linked to land 
capability as previously determined by soil, topographical and 
erosion surveys, with the requisite considerations to altitude, 
rainfall and other ecological factors. A word of praise and of 
gratitude is due to the Soil Survey Team of the Regional Research 
Centre, which has laid the foundations, and is creating further 
foundations on which can be firmly built the physical improve- 
ments of Jamaican farming. 
' It was recognised that there were two prominent obstacles in 
the way of the proper application of this Scheme to areas of land 
being operated by small farmers. Many owners of small holdings 
were known not to have titles to their land, and these small holders 
would therefore be unable to provide security for loans for develop- 
ment. A method of enabling the speedy securing of titles had to 
be found. Many other small operators occupied land on a short 
term tenancy basis with no security of tenure which would justify 
participation by the occupiers in the Farm Development Pro- 
gramme, and, in fact,.the terms of occupancy would actually 
preclude such small tenant farmers from any assistance in the 
Development Programme. 

As it had rightly been decided that a group seme should be 
made in the development of land on the basis of watersheds or of 
areas defined by natural or artificial boundaries or of . farms 
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included within special areas of development, such as a Major 
Irrigation Scheme area, it was necessary to ensure that no lands 
were but. partially used, misused or not used at all. Furthermore, 
it was essential that no owner of land should impede or even wreck 
the plans for overall soil conservation works, or for a general 
drainage system for any area or for any major irrigation project 
undertaken by Government for the benefit of farmers, and in 
the interest of improved production. 

With the object of removing these physical obstacles to develop-. 
ment, two outstanding Bills were prepared and the legislation was 
enacted during the year. The legislation is of special significance, 
and it soon attracted the attention of other Caribbean Governments, 
faced as they are with similar problems in the development of 
agriculture. 

The Facilities for Title Law, 1955 is a very novel piece of legis- 
lation. Its aim is to facilitate the securing of valid titles by land 
occupiers who have been in undisputed possession of their lands 
for seven years, but have failed to secure registered titles. The 
application of the law is restricted, and necessary safeguards are 
introduced. On satisfactory proof of ownership Government will 
issue loans for development and, on the issue of a loan, the pro- 
cessing of the registered title can proceed. 

The Land Bonds Law, 1955 replaced the old Land Bonds Law, 
1948, which had been passed by both Houses of the Legislature 
but had never been proclaimed. The new Law provides that land 
may be purchased by Government by the issue of land bonds up to 
a total outstanding at any time of £2,000,000. The bonds bear 
the rate of interest at which Government was last able to raise a 
loan, are negotiable and redeemable at par after 20 years. This 
law was particularly framed to enable the compulsory acquisition 
of properties from which the main income was derived from short 
term. tenancies, and of lands not being developed by their owner 
in a development area. It is significant and indicative of con- 
fidence in Government’s intentions that two very large properties 
which. Government had decided to acquire were actually acquired 
for land bonds without the invoking of the law, and by voluntary 
negotiation, and that several other properties have been offered 
to. Government in exchange for land bonds. 

Full recognition was given to the fact that the development of 
the farmer and his family must proceed apace with the develop- 
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ment of the land. Experience had already indicated that the 
development of lands owned by small farmers could soon out- 
strip the development of the farm family, and with consequent 
poor returns for expenditure on farm subsidies. ._During 1955, 
determined efforts were made to find the means of securing an 
efficient co-ordinated extension service which would cater for the 
needs of all aspects of rural development. 

-In September, - 1955, the Ministry of Agriculture and Landa 
brought into being a standing committee on co-ordination of the 
extension services, and charged it with the responsibility of securing 
effective co-ordination of the field extension services to farmers 
offered by the Department of Agriculture, the Jamaica Agricul- 
tural. Society, the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, the 4-H 
Club Organisation and the Lands Department. The field ex- 
tension staff of all these agencies started to participate in joint 
training programmes in October with emphasis on farm planning, 
youth work, home and family living and community organisa~ 
tion. Joint field operations on a team basis were initiated at 
district, Parish, divisional and all-Island level. The standing 
committee on co-ordination of the Extension Services commenced 
to deal with the problems of policy and programme planning as a 
basis for the preparation of a joint budget. 

_ The in-service training of staff and the jeaprovement of local 
training facilities also engaged attention. An intensive in-service 
training programme was commenced in March, 1955, and pro- 
ceeded on the basis of courses of lectures and field studies given 
and prepared by senior officers in the several extension agencies, 
and by specialist officers of the Department of Agriculture. | 
_ At the Jamaica School of Agriculture, the syllabus was extended 
to include such subjects as land capability and land use, group 
approach in extension work among farmers, the importance of 
the farm family in development and community organisation. 
Funds and lands were secured to enable a start very early in 1956 
on the building of the new Jamaica School of Agriculture at 
‘Twickenham Park, where the output of students in a three-year 
course is to be doubled. 

The: re-organisation of the Ministry of A ieaieaes and Lands, 
and all its loosely attached Government Departments and external 
agencies catering for the needs of agriculture, was obviously of 
prime importance to the development programme and had to be 
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undertaken in the interests of efficiency, economy in its several 
aspects, the definition of responsibilities and their best distribu- 
tion, and the necessary guidance to and provision of specialised 
assistance to the co-ordinated Extension Service. It was neces- 
sary that the old Colonial Department of Agriculture, which had 
undergone very considerable expansion and been charged with 
a great diversification of responsibilities in recent years, should 
pass out of existence, and be merged in the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands, headed by a Minister of State, now fully responsible 
to Government for the preparation of agricultural policy and. for 
the effective implementation of policy as approved by Govern- 
ment. 


Plans were well advanced by the end of the year, and the ap- 
proval of Executive Council had been given for the taking of action 
to secure some of the re-organisation which had been planned. 
The dissolution of the Central Farm Improvement Authority, 
which has operated since 1946, and the reconstitution of its satel- 
lite Parish Farm Improvement Committees as Parish Farm 
Development Boards and charged with similar but extended and 
increased responsibilities, but now by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands instead of the Colonial Secretary on behalf of Govern- 
ment, were also approved. It seemed: unlikely, however, : that 
much positive action could be possible before the beginning of 
the new financial year on Ist April, 1956. 


Consideration was also given by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands to experiments in new forms of organised peasant 
production. Careful examination was made of several properties 
acquired prior to 1955 by the Government of Jamaica, but on 
which no developments had been undertaken. The _ success 
so far achieved in the operation of co-operative farms by peasant 
farmers at Lucky Hill in St. Mary and Grove Farm in St. Catherine 
encouraged the planning for the development of one of these 
properties (Goshen in St. Elizabeth of 647 acres), as an additional 
co-operative venture. The decision was taken to establish several 
more of these co-operative farms, but the other properties available 
were not suitable for the purpose, and the decision will be imple- 
mented as soon as other suitable lands have been acquired. 


As stated previously, the Farm Development Programme for 
which farmers had been eagerly waiting for many long months, 
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was inaugurated officially on Ist October, 1955. It had previously 
been decided to make a cautious approach, and to launch the 
programme at fourteen ‘‘bridgeheads’’, and on a number of smaller 
watersheds in the areas in which the two land authorities operate. 
Soil surveys of the areas first to be tackled had been completed, 
and land capability maps had been prepared. The selected areas 
had served as centres for the in-service training for the work ahead 
of officers of the Extension Services. 

On the signal to start operations, work was commenced on a 
socio-economic survey of all the areas, to provide all the back- 
ground information which was essential for a sound approach 
_ to farm planning and the development of the land. Work by the 
end of the year reached the stage of farm planning in the fourteen 
“‘bridgeheads”’ totalling some 5,000 acres occupied by over 1,000 
small farmers, but had proceeded to the stage of implementing 
the farm plans in the Land Authority areas. 

Work under the Farm Development Plan is to be restricted to 
the areas mentioned until Ist April, 1956, when ‘‘farming out” 
and developments elsewhere are to be tackled. The plan for 
the extension of activities next year involves a ‘‘fanning out’? to 
double the size of the present “‘bridgeheads”, the addition of 
32 new “‘bridgeheads” so that there will be at least one in each 
of the 45 new instructional areas into which the country has been 
divided, the inclusion of one hundred selected medium sized 
or large properties, the inclusion of all farms whose owners have 
participated in the Minor Irrigation Scheme, the inclusion of 
farms within the area of the Mid-Clarendon Irrigation Scheme, 
and the-farms owned by members of the Tomato Growers’ Associa- 
tions in Southern St. Elizabeth and Southern Manchester. 

It is a vast agricultural programme and, now that it is launched, 
it must be expanded by every means possible. Trials and tri- 
bulations certainly lie ahead. The financing of development is 
a major problem for Government, and there are still many 
problems confronting the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands. 
Solutions will undoubtedly be found and, with 1955 results as an 
indication, solutions may not be far away. Jamaica can be justly 
proud of its agricultural achievements in recent years, but a new 
period of unprecedented, exciting and stimulating effort in the 
field of agricultural development in all its aspects commenced 
in the year.1955. 3 3 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


py N. N. ASHENHEIM 


THE INDUSTRIAL PATTERN during the year may be divided into the 
following sections :— 

(1) Expansion of industry . 

(2) Encouragement.of new industry - 

(3) Research 

(4) . Problems of industrial development. 


(1) Expansion | 

Figures have now been published by the Desenient of Statistics 
which indicate the speed with which Jamaica’s economy is ex- 
panding. In the years 1951 and 1952 when there was high bauxite 
and alumina investment, it would have been unsafe to regard those 
statistics as proving the general speed of expansion. However, 
it is gratifying to observe that capital investment has continued at 
the same high rate. Statistics show that the annual volume of 
new Capital investment has risen from £6 million in 1948, to £14 
million in 1954, and indications are that the figures for 1955 will 
be as good if not better, since the imports of machinery and capital 
equipment in ten months of 1955 show that as much machinery 
and other capital goods were imported into the Island during these 
ten months as were imported SUEDE the whole twelve months of 
1954. . 
. Below are the gross capital faiecon figures since 1948 at 
current prices: 
- | % change in: | 
Per capita. 


i each Con- 
‘Year. Values secutive Year values (£) 
1948 6,180 rf 4.6. 
1949 —- 5,869 ~—5.0 4.3 
1950 6,757 +15.1 4.8. 
1951 11,372 | +69.3 - 8.0 
1952. ‘14,641 +28.7 10.0 
1953 14,484 —1.1 9.7 
1954 14,092 —2.7 9.3 


The great changes in 1951 and 1952 were due chiefly to invest- 
ment in mining and other operations, and to replacement after 
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the 195] hurricane, and so were exceptional years from the point 
of view of capitalinvestment. Actually, at 1948 prices, new capital 
investment in 1952 would be £10,102,000 as against £10,376,000 
in 1954, although at current prices the actual 1952 figures were 
higher. This is because of the effect that the Korean War had on 
prices: of capital equipment. So, 1954 has been our best year so 
far and, as has already been indicated, 1955 seems sect to exceed 
ee 

' Capital formation has been increasing at a faster rate since 1948 
than has the population—rate of capital formation being twice 
as much as it was in 1948, while the population has been increasing 
by 2% per annum; and migration is now removing the equivalent 
of half of the number coming into the labour market each year. 

Electricity usage may also be used asa very graphic guide to in- 
dustrial activity. Electrical consumption by industry has increased 
much out of proportion to the total general consumption. In 1948, 
of 55.5 million kilowatt hours sold, industry used 8.8 million, or 
15.85%. In 1955, of 107 million kilowatt hours sold, industry 
used 28 million, or 26.16%. 

Jamaica’s increased production of manufactured goods may be 
most graphically seen in her exports to the other West Indian 
Islands. On the first voyage (in the month of January, 1955) 
of the inter-island S.S. ‘‘West Indtan’’, there were nine tons of 
cargo from Jamaica, mostly consisting of re-exports and not of 
goods produced in Jamaica. On the latest completed voyage 
{in the month of December, 1955) the vessel took 1,800 tons of 
cargo, two hundred times the amount she took on her first voyage, 
and her cargo consisted mainly of Jamaican produced goods, 
including liqueurs, toilet preparations, box shooks, jelly powders, 
soap, paper bags, gypsum, clothing, paint, banana suckers and 
‘margarine. : 

Bauxite became Jamaica’s largest dollar earning industry during 
1955, with the mining companies exporting 2,218,455 tons of 
bauxite valued at £3.96 million and 208,655 tons of alumina valued 
at £5.22 million. Alumina Jamaica announced a £4 million 
expansion plan to double output, and Reynolds Metals decided to 
increase production by 75% for 1956. ‘These plans mean that the 
value of bauxite and alumina: exports by 1957 will total about 


£15: million at-current prices. | 
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The Caribbean Cement Company, which produced 93,000 tons 
of cement in 1954, produced 107,000 tons of cement in 1955, and 
announced expansion to produce at the rate of 120,000 tons per 
annum by April 1956. 

Another rough index of increased sarchanaes power was re- 
flected in the increase in the value of annual imports of sewing 
machines (including industrial machines) to £105,000 in 1954 
from £29,000 six years earlier. An index of the increase in business 
activity is the fact that commercial vehicles (excluding motor 
cars) tripled in value in the six years to 1954, while imports of all 
motor cars and other private vehicles nearly doubled, and imports 
of equipment for domestic use were worth twice as much per head 
of population as in 1948. 

The garment industry, in line with the Island’s increasing pur- 
chasing power, has expanded its output. The use of consultants 
should improve the standard of our garments manufactured as well 
as reduce the cost of production by increasing individual pro- 
ductivity. A training scheme has been planned and will shortly 
come into being in which the most modern and up-to-date equip- 
ment will be made available. This is designed to train the worker 
as well as to broaden the vision of the industry as a whole. 

During the year, the Corporation fostered a visit to the United 
States of the Chairman of the local garment industry and a small 
team. This gave them an opportunity of observing modern 
techniques and methods in up-to-date and modern plants. 

We have seen during this year the beginning of the trend towards 
removal from inadequate to modern premises. It is hoped and 
anticipated that this trend will continue. 

The registered shoe factories produced 630,000 pairs in 1955 as 
against 412,958 in 1954. Weekly employment went up 10% to an 
average of 1,054. No accurate figures are available from the 
numerous and expanding unregistered manufacturers. | 

We received during the year a visit from our shoe consultant 
and plans are afoot for the further expansion of the shoe industry 
into the manufacture of vulcanised shoes. It is anticipated that a 
further quarter million pairs of shoes utilising this process will be 
produced. 

With the expansion of industry the demand for weacave 
economically priced and modern packaging has become more 
urgent. Our consultants have advised local manufacturers on 
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various aspects of the industry, and it is not anticipated that the 
packaging industry will have any difficulty in supplying all its 
orders. The veneer box factory which the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation aided. with finance, has not operated profitably 
in its first two: years: However, in view of its importance as. part 
of the: packaging industry, the Corporation considers that its ser- 
vices are most necessary and it has now assumed complete responsi- 
bility for the operations of the Company. The cardboard, corru- 
gated and paper bag industry has so expanded that it is now 
planning further extensions to its plant and building in order to 
meet the industry’s requirements. Facilities for the manufacture 
of polyethylene for packaging are also being established. 

The reports of the tanning consultant envisage that the industry 
will be able to supply within three years all the requirements of 
Jamaica’s shoe industry (which by then should exceed 750,000 
pairs annually) leaving a surplus available for export after four 
years. In his opinion our hides are now worth only about a third 
of their possible market value because they are not properly pro- 
cessed. His plan for the reorganisation of the me has been 
submitted to Government. | 

The prospects of an organised fishing and fish processing industry, 
using fish caught on the numerous banks around the coast, were 
explored by a small expedition during the year. The possibilities 
of a shrimp fishing industry were also investigated. Acting on the 
results of : one such survey, the Industrial Development Corporation 
began the exportation of lobster tails to the United States of America. 
Further aid was given to boats built for banks further afield. 

The Corporation have been able to render aid to the Caribbean 
Preserving Company, a company which went into receivership 
on the 12th November, 1954. The Company’s activities were 
canning in general and the manufacture of marmalade. The 
Corporation operated the company under lease from the Receiver 
over the past year on a profitable basis and the reconstruction of 
the conan is now at a pms verging on compevon: 


(2) caine of New aeey 

‘Twelve industries received Pioneer Status in 1955. Aiozethex 
they involved capital investment of approximately £6 million, 
and employment for about 2,000 workers. Factories announced 
in. 1955. for operations beginning ‘in 1956 included. . plants -for the 
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manufacture of leather buttons, artificial flowers, woollen gloves, 
toys, foam rubber products, underwear, confectionery and alu- 
minium furniture, while a factory for the splitting of mica and a 
steel forging mill are also to be established. 
~ Perhaps the most important industrial announcement of the year 
was the ‘announcement of what will be Jamaica’s first manufac- 
turing complex for the production of paper, glass and soda ‘ash 
and other allied chemicals, and the drilling for salt continues. 
Plans for the decentralisation of industry into the country areas 
are in the course of discussion with Government. This is a prelude 
to the possible establishment of industries in country areas in which 
there is a large unemployed labour reservoir. Negotiations are 
well ahead with a number of firms interested in this plan, and, 
‘subject to a mutually acceptable policy being arrived at, it is hoped 
‘that our industrial development will be expanded in this way. 
Marketing and labour surveys have been conducted which in- 
dicate the practicability of such a plan and there seems to be a 
reasonable prospect of the absorption of a substantial number of 
operators in new industries from overseas should acceptable terms 
be arrived at. 


{3) Research 


Surveys on methods of increasing the efficiency of the garment, 
wood-working and tanning industries, as well as studies of the 
economics of a deep sea fishing aDUEELY, sor oeue and oyster 
culture were made. | 

A Consultant reported on the possibilities of an oyster culture 
industry. Acting on his recommendations, the Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation is now engaged on a survey of the best 
areas for this crop. The report envisages a substantial business 
for Jamaica in producing top grade oysters for the local market 
and for export to the dollar market and to the United Kingdom. 
It was discovered that the native Jamaican oyster is an excellent 
commercial breed, capable of growth under proper conditions to 
a satisfactory size and up-to-date indications from experiments 
have confirmed all expectations. The Consultant found that 
the native oyster is indentical to the type which has built up 
Australia’s large scale industry. 

Research has also been taking place with a view to finding cheap 
building materials for roofing and walls, internal and external. 
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Samples have appeared sufficiently encouraging to warrant the 
erection of a pilot plant to produce boards and roofing for ial aa 
mental houses. | 

~ Research still goes forward on the growing and processing of 
alfalfa. -It has still been found necessary for the Industrial 
Development Corporation to retain its growing operation.’ Two 
main problems which have had to be encountered have been weed 
and caterpillars. Tests have continued utilising chemical ‘weed 
killers’ and insecticides. Substantial progress has been made in 
this direction during the year. Recent test yields appear sufficiently 
attractive to warrant continuation of this project in view of the 
considerable impact which its success would mean to our overall 
economy. A planting programme has been planned by the 
Agricultural Development Corporation at Kraal, and a start has 
been made by the Christiana Area Land Authority. Results to 
date from both these bodies have been good, and it is hoped that 
by the end of 1956 the necessity for our continuing the agricultural 
side of this project will have ceased. 


Research is taking place in clays and interest has been shown 
by a world-renowned firm in establishing a factory here, dependent 
on our finding an adequate quantity of suitable clays. A con- 
siderable amount of work has yet to be done. 


The Corporation has aided, through its Geophysicist, a number 
of mineral surveys. 

The establishment of a straw market has been agreed Berueed 
Government and the Industrial Development Corporation, and 
the old Victoria Market has been reconstructed by the Corporation. 


Other research has been undertaken in a considerable number 
of other items of which perhaps the most noteworthy have been 
paper, glass, steel, manufacture of Television films and glass blow- 
ing, but none of these has yet reached a decisive stage. 


(4) Problems of Industrial Development 

The Corporation has conducted a number of discussions with 
Government with respect to the proposed amendments to our 
Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law, Cap. 294, since it has been 
felt necessary to bring this into line with competing territories. It is 
anticipated that within the next few months, details of the new 
proposals will be made Law and published. 
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Apart from the Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law itself, 
the chief problem in 1955 was still the question of shipping and 
shipping rates. Jamaica is well placed in the centre of the Carib=- 
bean to supply all the countries bordering it, and reasonable rates 
within the area have demonstrated the ability of industry to expand 
exports in a very short period. Unfortunately, freight rates to 
mainland countries are still high and discouraging to development. 

The reason for this appears to lie in the fact that Jamaican trade 
with the North American countries in the past has never been 
very great, and most of the rates are more or less artificial. With 
the prospect of increased two way traffic, however, a few shippers 
have proved cooperative and helpful, and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation has recently succeeded in negotiating rates 
for some articles which would allow their manufacturers to compete 
in the United States and Canadian markets. 

Although tramp. services have been augmented by the S.S. 
** West Indian” and by the scheduled Three Bays Line, wider coverage 
of the Caribbean Area is still needed. It is expected, however, 
that with the gradual increase in products available for export, 
ships will be found to take care of this trade. 

The year 1955 was a year of steady, if unspectacular, progress, 
and indicates that the Island’s development is expanding on 
sound lines. - | 

In addition to the foregoing, it should be added that there are 
other developments already in the course of implementation or 
of potential importance, but at their present stages it is impossible 
to include them in this report without the injury to the promoters 
involved in premature publicity. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


' By G. G. R. SHarp, 0.B.E. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, which was created 
by the Agricultural Development Corporation Law, 1951, Law 
50 of 1951, (now Cap. 53 of the 1953 Revised Edition of the Laws 
of Jamaica) to stimulate, facilitate and undertake the development 
of Agriculture in this Island, entered its fourth “year of operations 
with its original ten Members:— 

G. G. R. Sharp, 0.B.£., Chairman 

F. M. Jones, Deputy Chairman 

H. C. Cahusac 

A. M. Gordon, 0.B.£. 

R. C. Harty 

C. H. Browne 

O. M. Henzell 

A. F. Thelwell, c.s.£.. 

W. D. G. Hendriks 

Sydney Bayley — 
Unfortunately, in the month of July, at a meeting of the Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Sydney Bayley suffered a heart attack and passed away 
in a few minutes, despite medical aid which was immediately 
summoned. Mr. Bayley made valuable contributions to the work 
of the Corporation. He put duty before his own health. . The 
Corporation would like to place on record its appreciation of his 
assistance at all times. His. place has not yet been filled. - 

The Corporation has received to date a total of £814,000 in 
Grants'and Loans, and it has been allowed Overdraft facilities of 
£100,000 to carry out its programme. 

The main activity of the Corporation has been the development 
of 13,000 acres of land, which it has taken over either by outright 
purchase or by long term lease. This land is situated approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Trelawny os ’ 2,200 acres” 
St. Elizabeth a 4,600 ,, 
Clarendon roe 3,000 _ i=», 
St. Catherine ee ie, 3,200 _ i, 


A EE 


Total | 13,000 acres 
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Nearly all these projects are marginal ones, and were undertaken 
by the Corporation largely due to the fact that individual owners 
were not prepared to risk capital on long term development work, 
which is necessary if these projects are to be ceveonee. efficiently 
and are to become economic assets. 


_ The work largely involved the draining of mangrove swamps 
that are highly saline, and the washing out of the salt from these 
lands, so that they can produce agricultural crops, the draining of 
fresh water swamps and the building up of the soil, which is of 
low fertility in these swamps, by the use of fertilizers, etc., the 
sinking of wells and the irrigation of land in dry areas. This 
technique is already well known in Jamaica, but the Corporation’s 
projects call for very high pumping head costs. Approximately 
£500,000 has been devoted to this development. 


The main agricultural crops which the Corporation is working 
on are Rice, Cattle and Bananas, in their order of importance. 
The Corporation is, however, experimenting with the growing of 
Pineapples, Castor Bean, Alfalfa and Corn on a mechanised basis. 

Much work is left to be done, but the occupation is diversified 
and intensely interesting, and the staff of the Corporation is applying 
itself with great diligence to this work. | 


_. The second activity of the Corporation is the making of loans 
to farmers and other agricultural organizations to purchase equip- 
ment, provide the necessary: services, and to provide. capital for 
agricultural development where the Corporation considers that 
there are reasonable prospects. Here again, many operations. are 
borderline, because facilities are generally available for credit 
for all very sound agricultural activities. Approximately £200,000 
has been devoted to this business. ae 


The third activity of the Corporation has been the erection of 
tthe first modern Rice Mill in Jamaica, and the provision of three 
hot air operated Dryers for the drying of paddy, together with the 
operation of these Dryers as receiving céntres for the paddy not 
only produced by the Corporation, but produced by all the rice 
growers in Jamaica who desire to sell their paddy to the Corpora- 
tion. This now applies to all rice farmers except two individuals 
who operate their own Dryers and Mills. It is calculated that 
the production of Rice for the year will be between 7,500 and 
10,000 tons altogether. 
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The Corporation’s staff includes trained Hydraulic and Mechan- 
ical Engineers, whose knowledge is available wherever possible to 
farmers. In spite of competition from Government Organisations 
and private enterprise, it has been possible for the Corporation 
to create a staff of men of considerable experience mainly in agri- 
cultural activities. The permanent staff of the Corporation num- 
bers 46, and nearly 1,000 workers were employed a te the a 
season in field and factories. . 

The efficient and economical development of hie areas ‘is 
naturally a slow one, as nature has to be used to a large extent. 
The cost of developing these marginal lands is comparatively: 
high today; nevertheless, the Corporation considers that the devel- 
opment of ‘these areas is essential. to Jamaica’s well-being, and 
whatever the costs are today, it appears that the costs will be higher 
still in years to come if the work is deferred. Pea 


wa 
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THE TOURIST TRADE 


~ spy P. H. BarKker-BENFIELD 


PERHAPS ONE OF THE MOST significant highlights in the brilliant 
year of the 300th anniversary of the Island’s association with the 
British Commonwealth was the new deal for the vital tourist 
industry. : 


There are two schools of thought on the beginnings of tourism in 
the Island, but whether it started in Port Antonio in the days of 
the old United Fruit Company’s Titchfield Hotel, or whether it 
was when Doctor McCatty donated Doctor’s Cave to the people 
of Montego Bay, the fact remains that the vast potentialities of the 
tourist industry in Jamaica were not realised until the late 1940's, 
when. the development of resorts along Jamaica’s North Coast 
began. 


Blessed with an unmatched climate, magnificent scenery, 
frequent and fast communications with all parts of the world, 
it is in a way surprising that the development has not been far 
greater than it has. But the momentum which started with the 
passing of the Tourist Board Law, No. 61 of 1954, which came 
into effect on Ist April, 1955, has increased to the point where 
it would seem that the Island is rapidly making up for lost time. 
It seems certain that within a very few years, tourism will be not 
only Jamaica’s largest dollar earner, but probably the greatest 
and most important industry in the Island, by reason of its being 
virtually the only one without artificial limits created by interna- 
tional agreements, and capable of unlimited development. 


From being the Winter hide-away of a select few, Jamaica is 
quickly becoming a year-round resort for people from all over the 
Northern Hemisphere, its steadily increasing network of hotels 
and guest houses catering to persons of all income brackets. The 
equable, balmy climate of the Island provides a welcome relief 
from the heat of the northern Summer and from the blizzards 
and cold of the northern Winters. 


With the extension of paid holiday periods throughout the world, 
the potentialities of the Jamaica Tourist Industry, backed by a 
stable Government, and provided there is an increase in accommo- 
dation commensurate with the demand produced by the Tourist 
Board promotion schemes; adequate public services, such as light, 
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telephone, water and internal communications, are virtually 
boundless. The development today, although considerable, is, 
when viewed in its correct perspective in the. overall picture, 
infinitesimal. As a result of tourist promotion, there will be abroad 
an increased general knowledge of the Island, our people and our 
culture. Many who come as Tourists may stay charmed by. the 
climate or attracted by the facilities offered by Government. as.a 
stimulant to industry, nay remain as investors, permanent resi- 
dents, or industrialists, thus contributing.to the advancement of 
the Island and raising the. level of year-round. employment. 

On the Ist April, 1955, the day on which the new Tourist Board 
came into operation, Mr. Abe Issa, internationally known hotelier 
and businessman, was elected Chairman. The scope of the Board 
was broadened, and serving on it. are nine representatives of the 
hotel industry, two of the airlines, one of the Shipping Association, 
two of transport, one of travel agencies, one of the. guest houses, 
two of the Jamaica Chamber of Commerce,.one of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Montego Bay, and one appointed directly by the 
Governor in Executive. Council to represent Government. 

Tourism comes under the portfolio of the Minister of Trade and 
. Industry, the Honourable Wills O. Isaacs, M.H.k. The new Board, 
on taking office, made a complete break from the activities of the 
previous Tourist Trade Development Board. After overhauling 
the Executive Offices in Kingston, the Board methodically stream- 
lined its representation abroad, changed its publicity and advertising 
arrangements, separated: its: information -work from.-its publicity, 
promotion and advertising activities, opened up information offices 
in three United States cities—Miami, New York and Chicago— 
and in Toronto, Canada. Towards the end of the fiscal year, 
the Board decided that it would be better served if its publicity 
output to the world press were controlled and processed in the 
Executive Office in Kingston, and on the last day of the year, 
this new system came into effect. 

The Board is pledged to double Tourist Trade within its first 
five years of operation, and for the period January to December, 
1955, ten thousand more tourists came to the Island than during 
the same period in 1954. These figures broken down to short 
stay (under three days) and long stay (three days and over) show 
76,831 persons, including cruise passengers, spending under three 
days in the Island, whilst the long stay visitors numbered 45,318. 
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~ During the Summer Season a great number of hotels cooperated 
with the Tourist Board by remaining open, and the general feeling 
was that the build-up of a permanent Summer trade was well 
under way and would increase very considerably in the next few 
years. The total number of hotel rooms in the Island numbered 
approximately 1,800 during the year, or 3,300 beds. The total 
value of the tourist industry to the Island was estimated at £6,718, 190 
or $18,810,932. The Board received from Government £81,812, 
plus passenger duty collections, not complete at the time of writing, 
butwhichare expected to reach £21,000, making a total of £103,000. 
To cater to the 122,000 tourists who visited the Island during 1955, 
hotels and restaurants spent locally, over £453,477 on food and 
£134,363 on drinks and tobacco, whilst manufacturers and retailers 
of local handicrafts, on the very conservative estimate that each 
tourist spent $5.00 on these items, sold £213,760 worth. From 
excise and import duties on goods used exclusively in the tourist 
industry, Government benefited to the extent of £63,150 from 
duties on rum, beer and cigarettes; £79,358 and £151,159 from 
import duties on food and alcoholic refreshments, respectively; 
whilst import duties on petrol and motor vehicles and their acces- 
sories, which carried the tourists round the Island, are. estimated 
to be £40,716, and £320,641 was derived from import duties on 
imported tourist goods. 

From the above, it would seem that with the advent of she new 
Tourist Board in April, 1955, the tourist industry gathered momen- 
tum with great rapidity, and the benefits eccrine therefrom to 
the Island are already visible. 7 
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' THE CHRISTIANA AREA LAND ae 


BY Cart. ARTHUR THELWELL, C.B.E. 


THE CHRISTIANA: LAND IMPROVEMENT AREA was declared aadee 
the Land Authorities Law, Law 25 of 1951, (now Cap. 205 of the 
1953 Revised Edition of the Laws of Jamaica) on the 7th day of 
April, 1954, and the Authority, consisting of nine members and a 
Chairman, appointed. 

The declared area embraces some 59, 270 a acres of mountain and 
hill land just West of the Island’s geographical centre and astride 
its East to West axis. It includes the up-country portion of four 
Parishes and is delimited by the inward edge of the vast limestone 
plateau which covers almost three-fifths of the Island’s surface. 
The area thus occupies a geological window in which the older 
underlying formations are exposed as a result of the removal of 
the top blanket of the white massive limestone. ) 

On both sides the dissected limestone plateau rises gently to an 
elevation of 3,000 feet on the boundaries of the region. The dis- 
section of this great anticline has led to an East and West drainage, 
the rivers flowing out disappearing into sinks in the bounding lime- 
stone formation. 

There is a population of some 60,000 persons. Save foe one 
large tenant area of 4,500 acres and three properties of over 100 
acres, very little of the land is now in holdings of over 50 acres. 
There are 10,141 farms, of which 67% are between one and five 
acres, and 28% from five to twenty-five acres. The farms are 
divided into 23,665 holdings. 


In the very early days large grazing properties predominated 
but as communication improved Gros Michel banana became the 
main crop and remained so until Panama disease made its culti- 
vation uneconomical. Ginger followed bananas, with yams and 
other clean-weeded food crops as the main land use in the upland 
areas, with coffee on the lower reaches to the East and sugar cane 
to the West. Recently Lacatan bananas have come into the pic- 
ture, with cabbages and Irish potatoes in the higher altitudes. 

The area has been completely denuded of trees and crops; man 
and animals suffer from great exposure. Everywhere severe erosion 
is widespread. 

The report of the Agricultural Policy Committee in 1945 pointed 
out in strong terms that the lands of certain areas in Jamaica were 
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eroded beyond the powers of ordinary extension work to reclaim 
them. They had suffered so badly from poor agricultural prac- 
tices and neglect of soil conserving methods that they required 
special measures to rehabilitate them; the appointment of Land 
Authorities under a special Law was proposed. 

The Christiana area was listed as an eroded area. 

Later, in 1952, the World Bank Mission in the agricultural 
section of its Report again stressed the plight of the Christiana area 
and made recommendations for its rehabilitation. 

The Authority is charged with securing the economic utilization 
of land within the improvement area and with assisting in the doing 
by private enterprise of any improvement work to such extent and 
in such manner as the Authority may consider expedient; with 
preparing and implementing compulsory schemes where expedient; 
with preparing and planning on a regional basis for afforestation, 
rehabilitation and development of the area, and for carrying out 
such treatments to the land as are necessary for the preservation 
of natural amenities, whether agricultural or not; and further to 
execute any plans approved by the Governor in Executive Council 
for attaining the above objectives. 

The preliminary preparation for launching this large-scale work 
of rehabilitation had been well thought out and done. Aerial 
photographs of the Island were being taken and aerial maps of 
the area were prepared. 

The geology of the area had been studied and mapped by the 
Geological Department. 

The British West Indies Soil Survey team of scientists was at 
work in the Island and the soils of the area were studied and mapped; 
so were the topography and metcorological conditions—the latter 
from records available over a seventy-year period. Slope cate- 
gories and erosion factors were also defined and mapped. _ 

A comprehensive Farm Improvement plan based on the Report 
of the World Bank Mission was awaiting approval and it was 
foreseen that the provisions of this plan could be made to apply 
to the area and would provide the means of financing the work. 

Some experience had been gained in operating under a Land 
Authorities Law in another ‘“‘declared’’ area. 

Since the appointment of the Authority further enabling powers 
have been provided under the Land Bonds Law and the Facilities 
for Title Law. 
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Pending full provisions of funds for the work, advances were 
made from General Revenue fo: initial staff and office accommo- 
dation, while other advances were made from the existing Farm 
Improvement Scheme for preliminary work. In the light of expe- 
rience it was fortunate that funds were not immediately available for 
taking the plan to the farmer because the energies of the skeleton 
staff could be directed to a study of the available data, the collec- 
tion of additional data and the work of propaganda and planning. 
Moreover, the staff itself had to be trained in the new approach 
to this type of work. Accordingly a complete agricultural survey 
including an economical survey based on a one in ten sample was 
undertaken and concurrent with this survey, land capability map- 
ping of watersheds and farms was proceeding—the former with 
the assistance of the Bureau of Statistics, the latter with that of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A scheme was evolved with the broad objective of reclaiming 
the land by the institution of soil conservation techniques upon 
which would be based a farming system consisting of self-contained, 
economic farms, with mixed farming based on livestock; with food 
crops in a grass rotation and with tree crops—cacao and coffee— 
plus general tree planting and re-afforestation of the area. 


Five-year Farm Plans have been designed with the collaboration 
of the farmer and incentives are given for work done, to cover part 
cost of all those phases of agricultural operation which contribute 
toward the main objectives of the plan. Incentives in money, 
materials and fertilizers are given for establishment of pastures 
and for grassing; for soil conservation measures; for farm buildings, 
farm water supplies, afforestation and establishment of permanent 
crops. The farmer himself must provide the remainder of the cost, 
either through labour, or by cash or both. His loan picture is 
projected and funds are available for making loans, both for help- 
ing him meet his share of the cost of rehabilitation and for financing 
the purchase of livestock, for housing, farm buildings and other 
capital development. A finance and credit section has been es- 
tablished to administer loans. 

For administrative purposes the area is divided into eight divi- 
sions and eight pilot watersheds have been selected for concentrated 
work, while outside these watershed areas, cells of operation are 
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established. A bridgehead to be the operational and inspiration 
centre is planned for each watershed. Three such bridgeheads 
have already been set up. 

In addition, the Authority itself undertakes directly those pro- 

jects which embrace large-scale works for which one hundred per 
cent incentives would ordinarily be paid out but which have to 
be done on a scale beyond the capacity of the farmer. Authority 
projects include river training and stream control; ae control; 
large-scale grassing and afforestation. 
- There is an implements and construction branch and new ground 
is: being broken in the use of mechanical implements on sloping 
land for preparation for planting of crops and the construction of 
diversion trenches. 

Farmers are organised into groups for study, co-operative work, 
thrift, short term credit and marketing. Each division has a devel- 
opment committee composed of farmers elected by the various 
groups; there are Social Welfare workers and 4-H Club organisers 
for work with women in homes and among boys and girls. 

Arrangements have been made for the fullest collaboration with 
all the organisations at work in the area while technical assistance 
is provided by Departments of Government. 

A Socio-economic survey has been planned and is to proceed with 
the advice of the University College of the West Indies and help 
from the United Nations Economic, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
isation. 

_ There is general agreement that the area can be rehabilitated. 
There has been ample preliminary preparation; funds have been 
provided for all aspects of the work; powers are provided through 
appropriate laws; a full development and organising staff has been 
appointed and the whole project is now swinging into its stride. 

It is believed that the Christiana Area Land Authority will 
provide the pattern for the approach of similar agricultural re- 
construction work both in other areas in Jamaica and in other 
parts of the tropical world. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


BY THE Hon. R. L. M. KimxKwoop 


In 1955 THE JAMAICA SUGAR INDUSTRY Considerably increased its 
production for the fourth consecutive year, and produced a record 
crop of 396,551 tons of Sugar; a fourfold expansion as compared 
with 1939/40. 


More recent figures are as follows— 


Tons Cane Tons Sugar 

milled produced 
1952 2,468,902 265,871 .9 
1953 3,133,658 330,237 .3 
1954 3,503,781 363,303 .9 
1955 ~ 3,564,881. 396,551 .2 


The average realisation per ton of Sugar, estimated at £34. 4. 0. 
f.o.b., showed a decrease of 8/6 from the previous Crop, and com- 
pares with an average price of £12. 12. 10d. per ton in 1940. This 
means that the average price at which Jamaican Sugar is sold 
has risen by about 170% since 1940. For purpose of comparison, 
wages in the Jamaica Sugar Industry have increased by more than 
250% since 1940. During the same period there has been an 
increase in the Cost of Living Index of approximately 174%. 

There are 20 Sugar Factories operating in Jamaica today, and 
it is of interest to note that in 1900 there were 130 Sugar Factories 
in Jamaica; and in 1805, when a then record Crop of 99,600 tons 
of Sugar was produced, there were several hundred Factories at 
work. But. with’ 4 steady increase in wage rates, cane prices, and 
costs in general, the smaller Factories have gradually been forced 
out of business. Whereas at the commencement of the present 
century the average production of the Factories then operating 
was less than 200 tons of Sugar per Crop, the smallest Factory 
now operating in Jamaica has produced nearly 5,000 tons, and the 
largest Factory 75,000 tons, of Sugar in a single Crop. 


Surplus Sugar Stocks. | 

. Unfortunately the. production of. a.record Crop has proved an 
actual embarrassnrent, rather than.a boon to the Industry and the 
country. Under the International. and Commonwealth Sugar 
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Agreements production of Sugar in the British Commonwealth 
was restricted in 1955 to 2,375,000 tons. Of this quantity, the 
basic export quota of Jamaica is 270,000 tons. Owing to shortfalls 
in other territories, from which Jamaica benefited, the Industry 
was able to ship 291,811 tons of Sugar in 1955. In addition to 
this, 52,000 tons of Sugar were consumed locally, making a total 
production for export, or local consumption, of 343,811 tons. It 
will be seen, therefore, that at the conclusion of the 1955 Crop 
the Industry was left with a surplus stock of over 52,000 tons of 
Sugar on its hands. This stock constitutes a first charge upon the 
Island’s Export Quota for the current (1956) Crop. 


This large surplus stock—with a value of approximately 
£1,500,000—which is financed by Manufacturers, is composed as 
to nearly 39% of Sugar produced from Farmers’ Canes purchased 
and paid for by the Factory Companies. 


As it is believed that during the 1956 Crop Jamaica may produce 
approximately the same amount of Sugar as in 1955, the Industry 
is likely to find itself at the end of 1956 in the serious position of 
having on its hands an unsaleable surplus of more than 100,000 
tons of Sugar, with a value of more than £3,000,000. It is because 
Jamaica’s production is running far in excess of permissible exports 
that restriction of production has been introduced, effective in the 
1957 Crop. 


Expansion in production of Cane 


During and since the war the Sugar Industry has been exhorted 
by the Ministry of Food to expand production, and in fact produc- 
tion rose steadily from 1946, when new Plant and Equipment be- 
came available to the Industry. In 1945 production was just over 
150,000 tons, so that in the post-War period there has been an 
increase of approximately 160%. 


One notable feature of this expansionist trend has been the rapid 
rise in production of Cane by Farmers. In 1948 Cane Farmers 
produced 27.6% of the canes milled for sugar, and in 1955 38.8%. 
The greatest expansion of Farmers’ Cane production took place 
between 1952 and 1954. This sudden, unanticipated expansion 
was to a considerable extent responsible for the fact that Jamaica 
considerably over-produced its Sugar Quota. 
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The following figures show ‘the amount of Cane produced from 
Factories’ Estates and Farmers’ Canes respectively, in the years 
1952 and 1954 inclusive— 


Canes Reaped 
Factories’ Percentage _ 
| Estates Farmers’ Farmers’ Canes 
Year | Tons Tons to Total 
1952 1,649,533 819,369 33.2 
1954 2,123,685 1,380,096 39.4 


The average price paid by Factories for Canes purchased from 
Farmers in 1955 was 52/4d. per ton, the highest average price 
ever paid by the Jamaica Sugar Industry. 


Effictency 
There has been a steady improvement in the efficiency of the 
Industry in Field and Factory, -as the following figures show— 


Production of Estates Cane per acre 
5-year Moving Averages 


1936/40 26.3 Tons Cane per acre 
1939/43 28.1 5, 5, 5 9 
1943/47 28.5 5999 
1947/51 31.2 55 59 
1950/54 = 31.6 5,53 
1951/55 32.1 5) 99 , 
These figures relate only to the production of Canes on Estates 
operated by Sugar Manufacturers. 
_ The average Factory performance has also improved, as follows—. 
Years % 
— Improvement 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1951-1955 


omen eS eee eee oma 


Tons cane per 


hour .. 45.1 48.4 52.8 56.2 59.6 32 © 
Tons fibre per - os, | a , *, Fe 
hour 4. 6.65 6.99 7.55 7.89 8.64 300 


Tons 96° Sugar 7 
perhour .. 5.05 5.28 5:64 5.92 6.68 32 
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These improvements in efficiency, together with expanding pro- 
duction, and, up to the 1953 Crop, annually increasing prices 
for Sugar, have enabled the Industry substantially to increase 
Wages (see above) and to pay steadily rising prices for Cane pur- 
chased from Farmers. 


Price of Sugar 

Of the Industry’s Export quota of 270,000 tons (Overall Quota) 
188,438 tons is sold to the Ministry of Food under the terms of the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement at a price negotiated annually, 
(CN egotiated Price Quota’). The Balance (‘Free Quota’) is sold 
at prices based upon the World Market Price. 

_ During the 1955 Crop the average price at which the indusiey 
disposed of its saleable production was once again lower than the 
average price for the previous year. 

During the whole of the War and immediate post-War periods 
the price paid for Jamaican Sugar by the Ministry of Food steadily 
increased, in line with the world market price of Sugar. During 
1955 there was a fall not only in the price of the Sugar sold under 
the terms of the Commonwealth Contract, but also in the price 
at which Jamaica sold ‘Free Quota’ Sugars, which constitute ap- 
proximately 30% of Jamaica’s total export sales quota. 

The following figures show the trend in the Ministry of Food 
and Free Quota prices respectively, in 1953 to 1955 inclusive. The 
third column shows the average price paid for Jamaican Sugar 
exports during the years in question— 


Ministry of Food Free Market Average Price 


’ Price f.o.b. Price f.o.b. f.o.b. — 
1953s £41. 0. 0.” £31. 7. 10. £38. 2. 10. 
1954 £39. 13. 0. £29. 12. 0. £35. 11. 8. 
1955 £39. 8. 0. = £29. 5. 0. = £34.17. 4. 


The price of £41. 0. 0. f.o.b. (£42. 6. 8. cif) paid by the 
Ministry of Food in 1953 .was the highest price that has been paid 
under the Commonwealth Contract. The ‘World Price’ on the 
other hand, reached a peak of £45. 13. 6. in 1951, and has now 
fallen to £26. 0. 0. per ton. It will be readily seen, therefore; 
that but for the long-term arrangements negotiated between Com- 
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monwealth Sugar producers and the United Kingdom, the Sugar 
Industry of the British West Indies would today find itself in a 
precarious position. 

No sugar factory in Jamaica is capable of producing Sugar for 
sale at the Free Market Price, and the same is true of most Sugar 
producing countries in the world today. The fact is that the so- 
called ‘World Market’ price of Sugar is the price at which Sugar 
producing countries which enjoy protected markets for a consider- 
able portion of their production, are willing to ‘dump’ the surplus 
sugar which they cannot sell at satisfactory prices in those pre- 
ferred markets. Thus prices obtainable on the World (free) 
market are no indication of the cost of Sugar production. 


Destination of Sugar produced 
Sugar produced in Jamaica is disposed of as follows— 
Exports to 
Total j——_———_,_ -___—__———___ Local Surplus 
Year | Produced U.K. Canada Colonies Sales Stocks 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 


mE eee | ee ep EE fa ee ES | iS | i ER OC ea | ta SE AE AT ff RS A LR 


1953 | 330,237.3 | 165,869.8 | 107,367 .6 3,564.9 | 53,435 

1954 |363,303.9 |210,334.3 |114,070.1 645 38,254.5 be 

1955 |396,551.2 |214,335.8 | 77,474.3 485 91,515 52,741 .1 
A large proportion of the ‘Free Quota’ Sales go to Canada, where 

British West Indian Sugar enjoys a substantial tariff preference, 

thus— 


Total Free Sales to 
Quota Sales Canada % 
Tons Tons to Canada 
1953 Sa 84,775 43,180 50.9 
1954 a 127,213 95,517 i hse 
1955 ls 101,144 76,069 75.2 


These large exports, running into millions of pounds, constitute’ 
a major source of dollar revenue, and a vital factor in Jamaica’s 
Trade Balance with the dollar area. Thus the continuance of the 
Canadian Sugar preference is a matter of prime importance to 
Jamaica. 


International Restriction of Sugar Production 

The signatories to the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, includ- 
ing the British West Indies, are parties to the International Sugar 
Agreement which came into force on January Ist, 1954. | 
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The objective of the Agreement is to restrict production in order 
to prevent a drastic fall in Sugar prices. The aim has been to en- 
sure that the ‘World Price’ does not fall below 3.25 cts. U.S. per Ib. 
approximately equivalent to 26/- per cwt. f.o.b. Jamaica. But in 
practice the increased exports of non-participating countries have 
resulted in the world price falling below the agreed minimum. 
Thus unless the International Council can reach agreement with 
producing territories that are at present outside the Agreement, 
it is possible that the Agreement itself will collapse. If this occurs 
then there is likely to be a serious fall in the price of our Free Quota 
Sugar. 

Under the International Commonwealth Agreement, Sugar 
producers are guaranteed an irreducible quota of 2,375,000 tons, 
with an additional 75,000 tons of quota for the 1956 Crop. Under 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement production for export to 
the United Kingdom and Canada is limited to 2,375,000 tons. 
Thus the increased Commonwealth Quota for 1956 under the 
International Agreement will have to be disposed of on the World 
Market (i.e. without preference) in competition with non-Common- 
wealth producers. 


Restriction of production in 1957 


In order to bring production into line with International and 
Commonwealth Export Quotas (see above) Government pro- 
mulgated restriction of Sugar production for the 1957 Crop. It 
was decided that the ‘Basic Quota Year’ should be the year 1954, 
which was the first year in which the Island’s production sub- 
stantially exceeded the combined export quota and local consump- 
tion of Jamaica. In 1954 Jamaica produced 363,000 tons of Sugar, 
as compared with the present Island Quota of approximately 
320,000 tons. Thus production in the basic quota year (1954) 
was 43,000 tons in excess of Quota, but 33,000 tons less than was 
produced during 1955. 

By Government order Registered Farmers producing 100 tons 
of Cane, or less, are exempted from cut-back in production. This 
means that out of a total of 20,400 Farmers who delivered Cane 
during the 1954 Crop, 19,200 Farmers ‘will be able to deliver the 
same -quantity-of Canes as in:1954. But no Farmers or Factory 
Estates are permitted to increase production beyond the quantity 
of Canes purchased by: Factories in- 1954. 
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By-products 

The only major by-products of the Industry are Molasses and 
Rum. Sales of Jamaica Rum have shown a downward trend 
since 1948, thus— 


1948 bs .. 3,073,966 liquid glns. 

1952 - .. 2,800,971 ,, P 

1955 se - 1,507,382 _ ,, a 
Sales of Molasses were as follows— 

1953 on .. 10,316,354 glns. 

1954 a .. 12,882,963 _ ,, 

1955 a2 .. 13,070,362 _ ,, 


It is gratifying to note that increased quantities of Molasses 
are being purchased by the Jamaica Livestock Industry. It is 
important to observe that most of the Molasses that is shipped 
abroad nowadays is used for stock feed. Utilisation of Molasses 
for commercial distillation is rapidly falling away. 

Research into possibilities for the production of alternative or 
additional by-products is continuing in Trinidad (see below). 


Research 

Research in the Industry continues apace. The Industry main- 
tains its own Research Department which is actively engaged in 
testing and selecting Cane Varieties and in work on optimum fer- 
tilizer and cultivation requirements. In addition, the Industry 
contributes to the British West Indies Cane Breeding Station in 
Barbados, and to the Research Scheme which is being carried out 
by the Industry’s Sugar Research Department at the Imperial 
College in Trinidad under the direction of Dr. L. F. Wiggins. 
Dr. Wiggins and his staff are working on problems of sugar tech- 
nology and carrying on research on new uses for sugar and its 
by-products. 
Labour Welfare 

During the 7 years (1949-1955) in which the Sugar Industry 
Labour Welfare Board has operated, the Industry, under the Sugar 
(Reserve Funds) Law 2, 1948, has contributed approximately 
£520,000 for the provision of Housing, Water Supplies, Medical 
and Dental Services, Community Centres, Lighting, Wireless Sets 
etc. However, as the grants of the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare 
Board for the majority of their projects are only partial, the Industry 
through its members has had to contribute substantial additional 
sums to complete those Schemes. 
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THE BANANA INDUSTRY 


BY V. H. McFARLANE 


1955 MUST BE REGARDED as a challenging year for the 
Jamaica Banana Industry. It was necessary to examine 
critically all aspects of the industry in order to meet intense com- 
petition from other sources. The rate of increased production in 
Jamaica after the 1951 Hurricane had tapered off, and it was 
necessary to make a realistic appraisal of the situation and high- 
light the necessity for economic production to meet world competi- 
tion with fully supplied markets. | 

At the beginning of 1955, the Banana Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Growers’ Association, appointed an Economies Committee 
to investigate and recommend any economies in local operations 
that could be instituted without sacrifice of efficiency. The 
leaders in the industry and all those who depend on it for a liveli- 
hood are becoming conscious of the absolute necessity of producing 
and marketing more economically a better quality article. 


Quantitative restrictions on imports of foreign bananas from 
non-dollar countries were removed with effect from the Ist of July, 
1955. Notice of such action had previously been given and sufficient 
time afforded for representations made by the Banana Board and 
by the Government to receive consideration by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


As a result of an international conference held in Geneva in 1955, 
to review the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, a waiver 
relating to the special problems of dependent overseas territories 
of the United Kingdom was secured. 


In effect it is recognised that in regard to colonial products 
which depend wholly or substantially upon the United Kingdom 
as a market, the United Kingdom can extend to them similar 
measures of protection that it is able to give to industries in the 
United Kingdom itself, provided that no benefit will be derived 
from what is done either by the United Kingdom itself or by 
countries other than the United Kingdom overseas territories. 


The various measures of assistance contemplated by this general 
waiver of the ordinary provisions of G.A.T.T. are as follows:— 


(i) increases in the margins of preference beyond the limits 
normally permitted by G.A.T.T.; 
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(ii) the provision (or assisting in the provision) of subsidies 
for products exported to the United Kingdom market; 

(iii) the employment of countervailing and anti-dumping 
duties; 

(iv) the taking of emergency action, in the interest of export 
to the United Kingdom; and 

(v) continuing within the terms of interim arrangements 
authorised by G.A.T.T. quantitative restrictions pre- 
viously maintained during a period of balance of 
payment difficulties. 


- In July, 1955, Her Majesty’s Government approved a Banana 
Price Assistance Scheme. The main objective of the Scheme is to 
help the industry to adjust itself to the more competitive conditions 
in the United Kingdom market which are bound to come. The 
Scheme provides the industry with an incentive towards the building 
up of adequate reserves and provides a cushion against reduction 
in prices until the industry is in a better position to meet world 
competition for itself. It is, however, necessary to emphasise that 
the Scheme cannot leave the industry completely free from the 
effects of all changes in market price. 


A brief description of the Scheme is set out below:— 

(i) the Scheme, which covers a five-year period, from the 
Ist April, 1955, to 3lst March, 1960, inclusive, is one 
between Her Majesty’s Government in the United 

_ Kingdom and the Government of Jamaica; 

(ii) the Scheme provides for the setting up of a Price Assist- 
ance Fund. The aim is to build up a Fund of £2,000,000. 
This Fund is to be used as need arises, to cushion the 

- effect of declining prices in the United Kingdom market; 
(iii) while average annual prices rule above an agreed level, 
the Banana Board will make contributions to the Fund. 
If they fall below an agreed level, payments will be 
made out of the Fund. If such payments become 
necessary before the Fund can be built up from the 
Board’s contributions they will be underwritten by the 
Jamaica Government. The amount so underwritten 
will represent 8/4d. in the £1 of a fall in the landed price 
of Jamaica bananas in the United Kingdom (6/8d. in 
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the £1 will be covered by an automatic reduction in 
freight and commission charges, the remaining 5/- in 
_the £1 will be borne by the industry itself) ; 


(iv) Government assistance will be in the form of a loan by 
the.Government to the Banana Board; 


(v) Her Majesty’s Government have agreed to make 
available by way of interest-free loans to the Jamaica 
Government, as netd arises, four-fifths of the money 
required, up to a sum which has initially been fixed at 
£ 1,000,000; | 


(vi) this Government will have the right to control all pay- 
ments into and withdrawals out of the Price Assistance 
Fund. These will be made in accordance with the 
agreed Schedule (attached to the Press Release). The 
range within which no payments are made into or out 
of the Fund for the first year is £70 to £67. 10/- per ton. 
Her Majesty’s Government’s original proposal was that 
the range should be £60 to £56 per ton; 


(vii) if there is a decline in average annual prices this will be 
taken into account in fixing the points in subsequent 
years at which payments into and out of the Fund will 
be made; 


(viii) the conditions which would justify a general review of 
the Scheme at any time during the five-year period will 
be any wide change in prices or conditions sufficiently 
great to threaten to upset the whole basis of the Scheme; 


(ix) there may also be a specific review at the request of the 
Jamaica Government in the course of the third year if 
they consider that to follow the Schedule after the third 
year would seriously embarrass the industry. © 


It is noteworthy that the conditions under which it is understood 
that the loan will become repayable give full regard to the needs of 
the industry to develop and maintain the ability to protect itself 
both from price fluctuations and from natural hazards. Thus it is 
understood that the loan will not be repayable until the amount at 
credit of the Price Assistance Fund has risen above the target figure 
of £2,000,000. That is to say, until sums in excess of that amount 
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capable of being made available to the Fund by the Industry itself 
would be used in repayment of the Government loan which would 
have previously been made to the Fund. | 

Moreover, no question of repayment would arise unless the general 
- state of the other resources, particularly of the Hurricane Reserve 
Fund, for resuscitation of cultivations and maintenance of operations, 
were at a level adequate to safeguard the future of the Industry. 

Apart from the Price Assistance Scheme, negotiations are pro- 
ceeding between Her Majesty’s Government and the other foreign 
Governments concerned with a view to obtaining a substantial 
increase in the preference on colonial bananas entering into the 
United Kingdom. It is confidently expected that a favourable 
decision will be reached shortly. 

The 12-year shipping agreement with the Companies which 
started in 1953, established a partner-like agreement under which. 
the ocean freight payable to the Companies is subject to adjustments’ 
in accordance with the prices which Jamaican bananas fetch in the 
United Kingdom market; this basic feature has automatically 
shielded banana growers from having to face alone the burden of 
reduced prices. 

The taking over by the Banana Board of responsibility from the. 
Companies to the extent that has been arranged with a view to in- 
creasing the benefit receivable by growers has carried with it the 
necessity for the building up of adequate reserves to meet calamities. 
that must be expected in the future. 43.8% ofactual realisations from. 
wholesalers in the United Kingdom has been paid to Growers in 
cash, subsidies, services or reserves for the year ending March 3], 
1955. The Fund derived from compulsory insurance of our bananas 
to enable growers to resuscitate their cultivations after destruction 
by hurricane, has been built up rapidly, since the disastrous hurri- 
cane of 1951, when claims amounting to over 90% of the total 
insured liability had tobe met. At the end of 1955, a sum of approx- 
imately £1,700,000 was at credit of the Insurance Fund, and it is 
calculated that this amount will more than adequately cover the 
cost of a 100% destruction in any one year. 

It is planned to establish another Reserve Fund to cover the cost 
of operations in Jamaica and to pay for Fertilisers and Leaf Spot 
Control measures in any year after a hurricane when current receipts 
will be insufficient to meet such a liability. A target of £1,000,000 
has been set for this Reserve Fund. 
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In Jamaica, cultivators have for many years been urged to spray 
and to institute soil conservation measures of a long term nature to 
enable the more economical production of better quality fruit. 
Many have responded to this advice (it is estimated that average 
production per acre is up to approximately 140 stems, equivalent 
to approximately 80 ‘‘count commercial” bunches per acre). 
The necessity for careful selection to meet marketing conditions 
has taken a heavy toll from those whose efficiency of production 
fell short of present day requirements. The falling short of quantities 
exported below estimates for 1955 can largely be accounted for by 
these heavy rejections. The transference from Gros Michel to 
Lacatan has continued, and in 1955 Lacatan accounted for approx- 
imately 76% of the total stems exported. 

This situation always becomes more critical in the Winter months, 
when the demand for bananas in the northern markets is substan- 
tially reduced and when the situation can only be met by lesser 
quantities of only the very best quality being produced and offered. 

The pre-war custom of payment of a lower price in the winter 
months in comparison with the price in Summer, was responsible 
for cultivation practice being evolved that would accomplish as 
much as possible being produced in the Summer, and as little as 
pussible in the Winter. Since the war, owing to the fact that the 
United Kingdom market was short supplied and reasonable protec- 
tion was afforded, it has been possivle to pay a flat price to growers 
all the year round. 

Recently it has only been possible to maintain a flat price all the 
year round by utilising the higher realisations in the Summer to 
offset losses in the Winter. | 

_ The losses incurred in the winters of 1954/55 and 1955/56 would 
seem to indicate that the present system should not be maintained. 
The Growers’ Association has recommended to the Banana Board 
that the position be reviewed and consideration is being given to the 
re-institution of the policy of payment of different prices for produc- 
tion in the summer and winter months. 

Labour conditions in the industry have remained stable. During 
the period under review a Joint Industrial Council was established 
in respect of workers employed at banana stations, including ports, 
in connection with the purchase of bananas and the loading of 
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bananas for shipment. The question of the establishment of a 
Joint Industrial Council in respect of workers employed on banana 
cultivations is still under consideration. 

A Research Department was established by the Banana Board 
in 1955. This had long been a recognised necessity since, without 
proper technical guidance, the industry cannot hope to compete 
successfully with world production. It is hoped and believed that 
the work of this Department will be a most important factor in 
developing methods whereby better quality production can be 
accomplished more economically, and certain losses at present 
occurring in the transport and marketing of our bananas reduced. 

The ambitious and comprehensive plan under which the industry 
operates is now better understood and there is better appreciation 
by the different components and of the responsiblility that each has 
for ensuring overall harmony and satisfaction: : 

(a) The Growers’ Association is democratically cgnsctuted 
and plays a vital role in providing service to growers, 
through advice, supply of fertilisers, spraying equipment 
and materials. Funds are allocated for this purpose by 
the Banana Board. 

(b) The Companies possess specialised knowledge in relation 
to marketing and provide the necessary transportation 
services. 

(c) The Joint Industrial Council is concerned with labour 
matters involved in the receiving and shipping of our 
bananas. 

(d) The Banana Industry Insurance Board has responsibility 
for the recording of deliveries throughout the year for 
each of the 80,000 banana growers, and the responsibility 
for the payment of claims for the resuscitation of cultiva- 
tions after hurricane. The task is now being facilitated 
by the I.B.M. accounting system. 

(e) The Research Department, with its technical personnel, 
is required to investigate and advise on improved methods 
of cultivation, spraying and methods to be used in the 
handling, carriage, storage and ripening of bananas. It 
is hoped that in due course it will be possible to minimise 
losses currently borne by the industry through diseases 
affecting our cultivations and deterioration of our bananas 
during transportation and marketing. 
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(f) The Banana Purchases Department of the Banana Board, 
which operates directly under the direction of the Banana 
Board, performs the responsible duty of maintaining a 
fair, uniform standard of selection in accordance with the 
market requirements. 

(g) The Banana Board is a statutory authority on which 
Growers, Companies and Government are represented, 
and this body exercises overall control of the industry. 


The leaders in the industry have made use of the last ten years in 
the planning and establishment of local organisations so that each 
of the main components—Growers, Companies, Labour, can make 
their fullest contribution to the maintenance of this industry, 
which is so important to the Island’s economy. The co-ordination 
of these operations to secure greater efficiency is receiving urgent 
consideration by the Banana Board. 
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THE SYSTEM OF SEPARATE MINISTRIES 
BY J. W. H. O’REGaN, 0.B.E. 


ON THE AFTERNOON OF FEBRUARY 2ND, 1955 the House of Repre- 
sentatives ratified the selection of Norman Washington Manley, 
Q.c., M.M., Leader of the Peoples National Party, the victorious 
Party at the recent General Elections, as Chief Minister, and im- 
mediately afterwards Mr. Manley submitted to His Excellency the 
Governor the names of the seven Members of his Party whom he 
had chosen to nominate as Ministers of the new Government. 
The following morning the first meeting of the new Executive 
Council way held, and the same day the Ministers were at work 
in their respective Ministries in consultation with their staffs who 
were anxious to serve them as well as they had served their pre- 
decessors in office, the Ministers of the Jamaica Labour Party. 

This was an historic day for Jamaica, for it could fairly be said 
that the Ministry system, established less than two years before, 
had now shown itself to be adult. It is the purpose of this short 
article to give an outline of the growth of the system of separate 
Ministries and to indicate some of the trends that are now develop- 
ing. 

Introduction of the system of executive responsibility for Minis- 
ters took place in May, 1953. Until then the Elected Members 
of Executive Council, although styled Ministers, had no individual 
executive authority and the whole administrative machinery of 
Government lay in the Secretariat, headed by the Colonial Sec- 
retary who was, in effect, the only executive officer of Executive 
Council. In order to cope with the increasing work of Government, 
the staff of the Secretariat had expanded considerably over the 
previous few years, until in the Financial Year 1952/53 it com- 
prised, in addition to the Colonial Secretary and the Financial Sec- 
retary, two Under Secretaries, a Chief Establishment Officer, four 
Principal Assistant Secretaries, ten Assistant Secretaries, an Assist- 
ant Information Officer and twenty-eight Administrative Assistants, 
as well as clerical and subordinate staff. Extra staff, however, 
was no remedy for the administrative bottleneck the Secretariat 
created for, to put it crudely, though the bottle had noticeably 
increased in size, there was still only one neck—the Colonial 
Secretary, an overworked official in a harassing job. The arguments 
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for change have nowhere been better put than in the following 
extract from the broadcast talks on Constitutional Reform given 
Py the Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, in January, 1953:— 


*“SAll those who have tried to work the old systen— 
Ministers and Officials and many members of the public 
too—know from practical experience that it is not a sound 
one. It is not sound to call people Ministers, and give 
them no ministerial functions and no executive respon- 
sibilities at all. It is not sound to concentrate all Govern- 
ment’s business in a single, central Colonial Secretariat. 
Why should we continue a system which leads to intoler- 
able delays and inefficiency and irresponsibility?” | 


‘The fact of the matter is that we can’t run an efficient 

- Government in modern circumstances, with all the com- 

plexities and complications of the modern world, by the 

old Crown Colony system with a single swollen central 

Secretariat. We must have the new system of separate, 
responsible Ministries.” 


Careful thought had been given to the manner in which the new 
Ministries should be operated. It was decided at an early stage 
that it was most important that the Ministries should be as well 
staffed as possible, and that the Permanent Secretaries in particular 
should be of the highest calibre that could be found in the Service. 
Considerations of space alone would have prevented all the Minis- 
tries being housed in one building, but this was not regarded as 
unfortunate since it was felt that the fact that each Ministry was 
an entity in itself should be emphasized by their physical separation. 
The problem of finding a sufficient number of suitable buildings 
for the Ministries conveniently close to one another was a difficult 
one, but it was at last accomplished, only one completely new build- 
‘ing having to be built, namely, that for the new Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Lands. The Chief Minister, Mr. (later Sir Alexander) 
Bustamante, was allocated, at his request, the important subject 
of Local Government, and the remaining seven portfolios were 
as follows:— 

Finance 
Agriculture and Lands 
Communications and Works 


Health and Housing 
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Education and Social Welfare 
Labour 
Trade and Industry. 


It is perhaps interesting to note that although the Minister of 
Finance had been appointed with full executive responsibility over 
financial affairs, the Financial Secretary was still a member of 
Executive Council; this position, which might be regarded as 
anomalous to the outsider, has worked satisfactorily. 


In general, Departments were grouped under separate Ministries 
and departmental Heads retained administrative responsibility for 
their Departments, the roles of the Permanent Secretary and the 
Head of a Department being defined respectively as follows:— 


‘The Permanent Secretary is responsible to the Minister 
for the organization and control of the Ministry, for the 
co-ordination of the work of the Departments coming 
under the Ministry, and subject to the authority of the 
Minister, for the general direction and control of these 
Departments’’. 

and 

‘*The Head of a Department is responsible to the Minis- 
ter for the administration of the Department, and is the 
Minister’s adviser on professional or technical matters 
falling within the scope of the Department.” 


In two Ministries, however, this pattern was slightly modified: 
the Permanent Secretary to the Minister of Labour retained his 
position as Labour Adviser, and the Department and the Ministry 
of Labour were therefore in the closest association from the start: 
in the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare the Director of 
Education assumed the dual role of Permanent Secretary and 
Director. These two Ministries are examples of the accepted 
principle in Jamaica that it is undesirable for the ministerial pattern 
to be set in too rigid a form and, as I shall shortly show, experience 
has led to even greater flexibility during the year under review. 
Before I mention, however, the latest developments in the structure 
of Ministries it is perhaps worth while to return for a moment to 
the question of their adequate staffing. No ministerial system 
can be a success unless the ministerial staffs are adequate in number 
and of high quality. With this aim in view the need for the crea- 
tion of -an administrative section of the Service, as opposed to the 
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selection of a few individual officers to perform administrative 
duties, had been realised well in advance of 1953. As early as 
1950 four new posts of Principal Assistant Secretary were included 
in the Secretariat establishment, the number of Assistant Secre- 
taries was increased from four to ten, and a new grade of Adminis- 
trative Assistant had been formed to which were appointed officers 
who had shown aptitude for administrative work. The grade of 
Administrative Assistant Cadet was also created in order to provide 
posts of a salary sufficient, so it was hoped, to attract University 
Graduates into the Service. 

At the time of writing, in addition to the Official Members of 
Executive Council and officers of Permanent Secretary rank, 
there are sixteen Principal Assistant Secretaries, twenty-five 
Assistant Secretaries, forty-eight Administrative Assistants and ten 
posts of Administrative Assistant Cadet. ‘The fact that these posts 
have been filled locally almost without exception and that standards 
have been maintained is a great tribute to the qualities of the 
Jamaica Civil Service. | 

Of great interest are the recent developments in the reorgani- 
zation of Ministries. Early in the year the Organization and 
Methods Branch undertook a careful examination of the work and 
functions of the Ministry and Department of Labour. The report 
of the Branch confirmed the provisional view that had already 
been taken that the Ministry and Department should be integrated, 
and made detailed recommendations as to how this step. should 
be carried out. The designations ‘Labour Adviser’, ‘Deputy’ and 
‘Assistant Labour Adviser’? were abolished, a re-arrangement of 
duties was undertaken, and the Ministry and the Department 
became one under the Permanent Secretary. 

The next Ministry to be reorganised was the Ministry of Health. 
After the present Government took office the subjects of Housing 
and Local Government were combined into one portfolio and a 
new Ministry of Local Government and Housing was created. 
This left the Ministry of Health responsible for only one major 
department, the Department of Medical Services, and two smaller 
Departments, namely, those of the Registrar General and the Govern- 
ment Chemist. The need for a closer integration of the work of 
the Department of Medical Services and of the Ministry had been 
recognised for some time but the problem was of greater com- 
plexity than that facing the Ministry and Department of Labour 
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since the activities of the Department of Medical Services are island 
wide and the number of staff is considerable. By the end of the 
year, however, the main outlines of the reorganisation had been 
decided and were being put into effect. In brief, the Ministry 
and headquarters of the Department were amalgamated but the 
post of Permanent Secretary was retained. The title of Director 
of Medical Services was changed to Chief Medical Officer, and he 
and the Permanent Secretary work in the closest collaboration with 
one another. In consultation with the Organization and Methods 
Branch a re-allocation of duties is being made as between the 
administrative and professional officers in the Ministry with the 
aim of relieving the latter of much of the non-technical work they 
had previously been required to perform when the Department was 
separate. The Administrative staff will also continue to take care 
of the work reaching the Ministry arising from the activities of the 
Departments of the Registrar General and the Government Chemist. 

The reorganisation of the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands 
posed the most complex problem so far tackled. This Ministry 
is responsible not only for the large Department of Agriculture 
but also for the Departments of Lands, Forests, Surveys, Regis- 
tration of Titles, Geological Surveys and Co-operatives: ‘The 
Ministry also excrcises general supervision over the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society, the Four-H Clubs, the Agricultural Loan 
Societies Board, Yallahs Valley and Christiana Area Land Authori- 
ties and a number of commodity boards, and is the link between 
Government and the Agricultural Development Corporation. 
The main outlines of the reorganisation were agreed in principle 
by the end of the year and were as follows:— ‘The Department 
of Agriculture as such will no longer continue but will be replaced 
by a number of separate divisions, for instance, Economics and 
Statistics, Livestock, Veterinary, Fisheries, Extension Services. 
The post of Director of Agriculture will be abolished and replaced 
by that of Chief Technical Officer and Adviser who will be within 
the Ministry and will exercise general technical supervision of these 
agricultural divisions. Much of the administrative work now being 
performed by the Department will also be transferred to the 
Ministry. It is furthermore proposed that a permanent Advisory 
Council on Agricultural Development under the chairmanship 
of the Chief Technical Officer should be established. The de- 
tailed re-organisation proposals are still under examination at the 
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time of writing, but it is hoped that they will be completed and 
put into effect at an early date. The remaining departments 
under the portfolio of the Minister will retain their existing position 
for the time being, but doubtless further reorganisation will take 
place, the exact nature of this depending upon the experience 
gained from the closer integration of the Agricultural Services with 
the Ministry. | 

This review of recent developments would not be complete 
without a reference to the establishment of a Central Planning 
Unit under the direction of Mr. George Cadbury, who was seconded 
at the present Government’s request from the United Nations for 
this purpose. The Unit is responsible to the Chief Minister: it 
is wholly advisory and is primarily concerned with long range 
planning and with research on both an ad hoc and a long range 
basis. 

Further improvements in the structure and functions of Minis- 
tries are anticipated. The Chief Minister, for instance, is planning 
the creation of a Ministry of Development responsible to him once 
the portfolio of Agriculture and Lands (which he has hitherto held) 
is transferred to a ninth Minister whose appointment is expected 
shortly. Then again there will be the important changes that will 
accompany the next stage of constitutional advance. To forecast 
these changes is not within the scope of this article but as a con- 
clusion to this short account of the establishment and development 
of the ministerial system in Jamaica it is perhaps fitting to say this:— 
When the new Constitution is introduced it will be in an orderly 
and planned manner, for Jamaica has learned to accept the im- 
portant principle that amendments to Constitutional Instruments 
should, so far as is possible, reflect changes in procedure and practice 
that have already been agreed upon or put into effect—that, 
indeed, constitutional reform is a continuing process. 
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THE ARTS IN 1955 


DuRING THE YEAR 1955 the most significant contributions to the 
development of the Arts in Jamaica were made by the Jamaica 
Bandwaggon and the National Festival of Arts, both of which 
were received in each of the rural Parishes with an outburst of 
national enthusiasm. 


In connection with the main celebrations which took place on 
specified days in each of the rural Parishes, a 3-hour open-air 
night performance on a large portable stage was presented. This 
performance was known as the Jamaica Bandwaggon, and con- 
sisted of Jamaican folk-songs sung by two well-trained choirs 
(male and female—60 voices); six modern creative dances based 
on Jamaican folk-lore and contemporary-life themes by the Ivy 
Baxter Creative Dance Group; Jamaican comic sketches by Ranny 
Williams and Louise Bennett. In addition, Ti-Roro, the inter- 
nationally-known Haitian Drummer, and a Steel Band from 
Trinidad were brought to the Island to participate in the Band- 
waggon. The performance was presented in each Parish in a 
previously selected large open space (field or public square) on a 
transportable stage which was erected by a team of workmen which 
travelled as part of the Bandwaggon. (A theatrical lighting unit 
and a sound amplification unit also formed an essential part of the 
company). The Bandwaggon was enthusiastically received in 
every Parish of the Island, and it is estimated that about 250,000 
people attended the performances. Considerable organization 
went into the successful transportation and accommodation of a 
group of 150 persons, including stage, lighting, and sound units. 
For the first time, people throughout the Island were given the 
opportunity of seeing an indigenous performance of a high cultural 
standard and the organization and presentation of the Jamaica 
Bandwaggon was a valuable communal effort. 


_ The National Festival of Arts incorporated the already existing 
Drama Festival (for secondary schools), the Speech Festival (for 
schools and adults), the All-Island Musical Competitions Festival, 
and the Parish Festivals of Portland, St. Ann, Manchester, and St. 
Catherine. In addition, the National Festival of Arts Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the Director of Education, initiated and 
presented Parish Festivals in al] the remaining Parishes other than 
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those already mentioned. Throughout Jamaica the enthusiasm 
was great, and successful festivals were run in all the fourteen 
Parishes of the Island. The first Jamaica Adults Drama Festival 
was started and was supported by groups from Kingston as well as 
from the country Parishes. An exhibition of Art and Craft work 
by children and adults was held as part of each Parish Festival. 
In addition, four Literary Competitions were held, as well as a 
successful Competition in Photography. The island-wide efforts 
culminated in what was called the ‘‘Finale’’. This included an 
excellent joint theatrical production of ‘““The Tempest’; a Vesper 
Service at the St. Jago de la Vega Cathedral in Spanish Town in 
which outstanding Choirs played a part; two recitals by the Junior 
Centres’ Music Workshop Choir (1,000 voices) at Sabina Park; 
recitals by the Diocesan Festival Choir at the Carib Theatre; a 
performance by Madame Soohih’s School of Dancing of a West 
Indian ballet—‘‘Legend of Old Port Royal’”—at the Ward Theatre; 
a National Art Exhibition which was held at the newly reconstructed 
Victoria Market, and which gave a retrospective and contemporary 
view, not only of the Arts over the years, but also of the teaching 
methods and work of the Education Department, the Jamaica 
School of Arts and Crafts, and the Art Hobby Groups of the Junior 
Centres of the Institute of Jamaica. In addition, an all-Jamaica 
concert, with child and adult performers drawn from Festivals 
all over the Island, was presented at the Ward Theatre. Thousands 
of children and adults took part in the Parish Festivals; clearly, the 
National Festival of Arts has helped to develop a cultural aware- 
ness throughout the Island. 


Other contributions to the Fine Arts included the Annual Art 
Exhibition, the first all-Island Exhibition of Sculpture and Drawing 
and the Alcoa Competition of Caribbean Art, all of which were held 
in the Art Gallery of the Institute of Jamaica. 


Musical events of importance were: a concert by the Gordon 
String Orchestra, a series of popular concerts at various centres 
by the Surrey Philharmonic Orchestra, and a joint piano recital 
by Mr. Arthur Benjamin, noted British composer and pianist, 
and Mr. Lloyd Hall, Jamaican music teacher and pianist. 


An important new venture was the initiation of a Women’s 
Choral Group named the ‘‘Orpheus Singers”,.which performed 
on several occasions and contributed songs of a high. standard. 
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In the Drama field, the most significant contribution was the 
presentation of the Jamaican Pantomime “‘Anancy and Pandora” 
at the Ward Theatre in December. This performance was in 
Jamaican dialect, and incorporated several Jamaican folk-songs. 

With regard to Dancing, perhaps the most important develop- 
ment was made by the Summer School, organized by the Ivy 
Baxter Creative Dance Group and supported by nearly all the 
teachers of dancing in the Island. 
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SPEECH BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
AT THE OPENING OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
2nD FEBRUARY, 1955 


HONOURABLE MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL: 
MEMBERS OF THE HONOURABLE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


. This is the fifth year on which I have opened a Session of the 
Jamaican Legislature, and the first occasion on which I have had 
the honour to declare open the first Session of a newly-elected 
Legislature. 


My duty today is not to comment on our problems or to make 
declarations of policy. I have a simple duty to perform: I have 
to call upon you, in accordance with established procedure, to 
perform the initial responsibilities which devolve upon you. My 
duty is to request you to take the preliminary steps required in 
order that the Legislative Council and the House of Representatives 
may proceed to undertake their parliamentary business, and in 
order that a new administration may be regularly and promptly 
constituted. 


Honourable Members of the Legislative Council: I request you, 
as soon as may be convenient, to proceed to the choice of some 
proper person to be your President and to take the oath required 
to be taken by you as Members of the Legislative Council. 


Members of the Honourable House of Representatives: I request 
you, as soon as may be convenient, to return to this Chamber and 
proceed to the choice of some proper person of your number to 
be your Speaker, and to take the oath required to be taken by you 
as Members of the House of Representatives. 


Thereafter I request you, Members of the Honourable House 
of Representatives, to consider my Message submitting for your 
approval, in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, 
the name of the Member of your Honourable House whom I pro- 
pose for appointment as Chief Minister, and I further request you 
to resolve, before the conclusion of your meeting, whether his 
appointment should be approved. 


We start today a new chapter in the history of Jamaica. I am 
sure that all of us were determined as we paused in prayer on 
this historic day to make our utmost contribution in a spirit of 
hope and also in a spirit of humility. 
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We pray that there shall be a true dedication to unselfish public 
service in all those who are elected and appointed to positions of 
authority. We pray that there shall not be meanness or malice 
in our dealings one with another. We pray that our agriculture 
and industry may prosper. We pray that further progress can 
be made in fighting poverty and disease. We pray that we can 
check and defeat our social evils. We pray that not only the stand- 
ard of life, but the standards of living can be raised. We pray 
that all these things will be undertaken with enterprise and 
imagination and inspiration. 

All of us whether we be members of this parliament or members 
of the public service or members of the electorate share these aims. 
All of us in Jamaica are united too in the conviction that our objects 
can be attained only by fair administration and equal justice and 
parliamentary government. 

I said on the first day of my arrival in Jamaica as Governor four 
years ago that God willing we would show that we can work a 
system of parliamentary government, and that we in this small 
Island would help to show the world that free institutions and 
representative government are not the preserve and privilege of 
a few great nations. I said then that we would help to show the 
world that democracy knows no frontiers of race or creed or colour. 
That is the course on which we have advanced. 

How has that advance been made? In the contribution of this 
Legislature and the party system, in the impartial and devoted 
effort of the public service, in the reform of our machinery of gov- 
ernment and the exercise of Ministerial responsibility and in the 
general conduct of the recent election, Jamaica has shown its 
Capacity to turn those aspirations into action. 

If we want to grasp the extent of our advance since last a new 
Legislature was formed we have only to contrast the action to 
be taken today with that taken five years ago. Five years ago the 
Governor called upon the Honourable House of Representatives 
to elect five of its number to serve on the Executive Council. Those 
five members had no separate executive function or responsibility 
and they did not constitute a majority in the Council. Today 
I call upon you to approve the appointment of a Chief Minister 
who in turn will nominate seven Ministers. Not only do the 
Ministers constitute a majority in the Council but they exercise 
direct individual responsibility to the Executive Council for sub- 
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jects and departments covering practically the whole wide range 
_ of domestic policy. We have certainly come a long way together 
in a short time. 

As we reflect on that advance and as we celebrate today the 
birth of a new parliament let us remember the words of Her 
Majesty the Queen as she spoke to the Jamaica Legislature from 
this place little more than a year ago: ‘‘May you build on the 
principles of parliamentary government which have been tested 
and tried over the centuries and found to be sure and true’. 

As I declare this Session open I join with you in praying that 
whatever our anxieties and perplexities and difficulties and dis- 
appointments in the years ahead we shall, with the help of Almighty 
God, not forget and not betray that high purpose. 
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SPEECH BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
MARGARET AT THE OPENING OF THE PRINCESS 
MARGARET HOSPITAL, MORANT BAY, 
23rp FEBRUARY, 1955 


I AM VERY GLAD to be with you today and to congratulate you on 
the completion of this fine new hospital. .I deeply appreciate the 
kindness with which you have greeted me here and perhaps I may 
take this opportunity of thanking also all the people of this Island 
for the gay and lively welcome which you have given me. 

I was delighted to be able to accept your invitation to come 

here in this year when you are celebrating 300 years of Jamaican 
history. From all I have seen and heard since I came to Jamaica 
I understand even better the special heritage on which you rightly 
set such store. I know that in your anniversary year you must be 
looking back on the achievements of the past with no small pride. 
But today is not only a time to celebrate past accomplishments. 
It serves too to give inspiration to new enterprise in the yon 
to come. 
_ I have seen in the faces of Jamaicans hee much the love of 
your Island home means to you. I am certain that your resolution 
to work for the future of your country and your children will 
bring added strength and new prosperity, not only to Jamaica, 
but to all the British West Indies. 

Tomorrow, alas, I must sail away after these exciting, crowded 
days in your country. I would like you to know how touched I 
have been at the warm-heartedness of the Jamaican people and 
I thank you one and all for a visit whose memory I shall treasure 
all my life. . 

I am very glad before I go to j able to take part i in che opening 
of. this hospital. It is good to feel the people of Great Britain and 
Jamaica can join together in such a noble enterprise. To all who 
work here, both now and in the future, I send my warm good wishes 
for every success and happiness in their task. I now declare this 
hospital open and I have very great pleasure i in naming it Princess 
Margaret Hospital. 
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SPEECH BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF 
PUERTO RICO AT THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF THE WEST INDIES, 
llr JUNE, 1955 


I THANK you for your gracious words about my people: all that 
may be admirable in Puerto Rico’s growth must ultimately be 
referred to their simple wisdom—what I have called their folk- 
wisdom—and their deep feeling for the democratic way of life. 
These people have entrusted to their leaders three tasks: to 
lead them out of extreme poverty—if possible not into extreme 
wealth; to lead them further and further into political freedom— 
not a freedom of narrowness and isolation, but one of genuine 
brotherhood with free men everywhere; to keep them kind and 
unruffled—serene—in their understanding, while placing at their 
command all the glorious and complex tools of modern civilisation. 


Two of these purposes we have called ‘‘Operation Bootstrap” 
and ‘‘Operation Commonwealth”. The third we should probably 
call ‘‘Operation Serenity” and certainly nothing can be closer to 
the heart of an educational system, whether you are thinking of 
the elementary. grades or of the highest University levels. 


Operation Bootstrap is increasing production much with the 
little means at hand, and perfecting the ways of justice in the laws 
and methods for its distribution: multiplication of factories, ex- 
pansion of agriculture; through dynamic financial institutions 
making the use of money more energetic even while making its 
abuse more languid. Three hundred new industries; millions of 
kilowatts of electric power; efficient airports; good roads; good 
harbours and efficient marketing system—all these are parts of 
the effort. 7 


~ Operation Commonwealth is not forsaking the creative attitudes 
toward new kinds of freedom in a brotherhood of peoples. New 
ways of political freedom must always be in the crucible of thought 
and action. What I have made reference to is the opposite of 
nostalgia for old forms; it is, of course, also very different from a 
contempt for them. 


Operation Serenity, perhaps the most difficult of the three, is 
working to achieve all these things under some kind of effective 
command of the human spirit in its terrestrial function of making 
high objectives for man’s life on earth real, familiar and simple. 


~ This year in my message to the Legislature, after reviewing the 
state of the country, I said: 

‘‘Assuming that all the proposed economic, social, administra- 
tive, political goals have been achieved, if a voice from their own 
soul were to say to the people of Puerto Rico: ‘‘People of Puerto 
Rico what is your purpose in life?”? would the people of Puerto 
Rico answer: ‘‘Our aim is to have a favourable trade balance” 
or ‘‘Our aim is to have less tuberculosis” or ‘‘Our aim is to be freely 
associated with the United States’? Of course not all. All this 
great undertaking, all these admirable realities must lead to some- 
thing, to something that warrants the respect of our mind and the 
approval of our heart. And this something can be none other than 
a way of life, a grasp of moral and vital values..... = 

It is a large order, and perhaps the only great challenge that will 
remain after we have survived the present early crude stages of 
the atomic era. I am sure that Universities such as this of 
Jamaica and ours of Puerto Rico, will be found responding to it 
with alacrity, as I am sure the people of Jamaica and Puerto 
Rico want to respond to it. 

I leave this difficult thought with this gallant institution, and 
I thank you most cordially for your kind hospitality. 
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SPEECH BY MR. ADLAI STEVENSON AT THE OPENING 
OF THE JAMAICA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT THE VICTORIA 
MARKET, I5ta SEPTEMBER, 1955 


NoT ONLY IS THE OPENING of this great Industrial Exhibition a 
memorable day in the celebration of the 300th Anniversary of 
Jamaica’s association with Great Britain, but it is a very memorable 
day in my life. | | 

I am profoundly honoured to participate in this exhilarating 
ceremony at the invitation of your beloved and distinguished 
Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, and your Chief Minister, Mr. Norman 
Manley, whose charm and talents the whole world has quickly 
noted. And I am also grateful to them and to my friend, Mr. 
Matalon, the President of the Jamaica Manufacturers’ Association, 
for providing me this opportunity to visit Jamaica again. 

I say ‘again’ for I am not altogether a stranger in your midst 
and I don’t even feel like an alien; I have been here before to visit 
my friend, Richard Reynolds, at Montego Bay, and I have long 
since caught some of his infectious enthusiasm and affection for 
this beautiful Island— and I don’t mean just for its bauxite! 

But as my honoured and perceptive friends, the Governor and 
the Chief Minister, have suggested, for an American politician 
to be celebrating such a British anniversary as this is certainly 
unusual! And, what’s more, my ancestors fought in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. I have no doubt some of my detractors at home 
(commonly called Republicans!) will whisper that my Revolu- 
tionary ancestors must be rolling in their graves with anguish at 
the sight of me celebrating the 300th Anniversary of a British 
Colony. But my guess is that if they are rolling, it is with envy 
not distress—for what American doesn’t want to come to lovely 
Jamaica! 

Indeed from the looks of things hereabouts during the tourist 
season I should think your embattled ancestors might be restive 
in their tombs about a new attack on the Island, not by Spaniards 
or pirates, but American tourists! 

But don’t mistake me, Mr. Manley, I have not come here to 
preach rebellion, I assure you. Indeed, Sir, speaking of rebellion, 
I am constrained to point out to your fellow countrymen that 
your middle name is Washington. But I hasten to add that I 
don’t believe in the current doctrine of guilt by association. And 
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besides, Sir Hugh tells me that you bear that proud and revolu- 
tionary name because you were born on our Independence Day— 
the 4th of July—and not because as infant you disclosed any early 
indications of strong feelings on colonialism and nationalism. 
That,..I gather, came later... . 

- Yet, aside from your Chief Minister’s kinship by the Wathinetos 

name with us Americans, I feel that he and I have something else 
in common; because Mr. Manley is yet another example of the 
beneficial results which freely flow when a fine lawyer answers 
the call of public duty. The only difference between us is that 
his call to high office has been a little more audible than mine! 
- Reflecting, a little enviously perhaps, on his triumphs both 
political and professional I note, however, that he failed in the 
first general election in 1944, and again in 1949. In short, he 
had to wander in the political wilderness for ten long years until 
his Party won in the elections this year of 1955. 


Certainly this is an eloquent illustration of patience and per- 
severance in public life. His perseverance I confess I greatly 
admire—but his patience, well that’s another matter! 


And why was he defeated—why did this remarkable man have 
to wait so long in the wings of your political stage? Because of 
another exceptional politician—your long time leader, Sir 
Alexander Bustamante. I feel as though I had something in common 
with him, too, for I also am in the opposition! 


Indeed, Jamaica has acquired among us to the North consider- 
able fame not only as a winter resort, but also for its hurricanes 
and its politicians.. And, as a politician, I like to think that the 
spectacular progress of this country is due to the fact that your 
politicians have been even more devastating than the hurricanes! 

A condition of progress in any human society is leadership. 
Progress and political stability cannot be assured by leadership 
alone, but they can hardly be secured without it. And, if an 
ignorant visitor to your green shores may be permitted a comment 
about your domestic affairs, I think Jamaica has been singularly 
blessed by the leadership of men who have used their power, 
influence, and exceptional gifts to improve conditions in Jamaica, 
according to their lights. 


' And this year, as a reborn Jamaica looks forward hopefully 
and soberly, you have rolled the curtain back 300 years to the day 
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when General Venables and Admiral Penn landed at Passage Fort 
and reminded the world of the dramatic paneornaness that have 
taken place here in old Jamaica. 

. From the ashes of barbarity, piracy and siswers have grown 
fndustry, agriculture and commerce on an expanding scale—and 
with them civil order, education, and a rising standard of living, 
not for just a few but for all—and, now, beckoning vistas of an 
even brighter future. 

Along with this economic and social Pandormabon political 
power has migrated from the planter aristocracy of the Island 
first to the Central Government in London, the Colonial Office, and 
then step by step back to the Island—but back of all the people 
regardless of race or status. And I have heard it said that rep- 
resentative democracy has worked better in Jamaica than any- 
where else in the West Indies. | 

I would go further. I have visited much of the vast British 
Commonwealth of which you Jamaicans are a proud part and 
I would be hard put to it to suggest a colonial territory which has 
developed the two party system more successfully and shows more 
vigorous political health. 

I say once more that this achievement has been in no small 
measure due to the gifts of political leadership you have enjoyed. 
And in so saying I pay my warm respects not alone to your Chief 
Minister, Mr. Manley, and your other leaders, but also to the 
enlightened colonial administration in London, and to a Governor 
and his lady, Sir Hugh and Lady Foot, who command admiration 
and respect far beyond the confines of this Island. 

Reflecting on the vast panorama of 300 years in the new world 
(which can hardly be called ‘new’ any longer), I understand better 
the very special significance of this Anniversary Year and the deeper 
meaning of your celebration, for this is an historic turning point— 
Jamaica is on the threshold of nationhood and self-government— 
and the whole British West Indies are on the threshold of federa- 
tion. 

My forefathers in the United States trod the same path—from 
colonialism, to self government to federation. That democratic 
federation of many States which we call the United States has en- 
dured all the vicissitudes of national life in the modern world, 
even a fratricidal civil war, and it has grown to greatness beyond 
the wildest fancies of its founders. But. there was a difference. 
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The American colonies came to glory in bloodshed, violence and 
revolt against the motherland. 

The achievement of the same. purposes, self government and 
federation, albeit by peaceful means, in Jamaica and the British 
West Indies, is therefore something which we in the United States 
watch with deep sympathy, understanding and support. 

And we rejoice with you that in this age and day that difficult 
transition from colony to self-government can be accomplished 
in the great British Commonwealth not violently but peacefully, 
not with obstruction but encouragement, preserving with it those 
priceless blessings of British justice, education and public res- 
ponsibility. 

George III, who was King of England when my country was a 
colony, is not regarded as exactly a national hero in the United 
States but even when what we call ‘the Revolution’ was taking 
place, there were in England men who opposed the policy of the 
King—men like Edmund Burke who was no radical but who 
preached, and without interference be it said, the cause of liberty 
and magnanimity. And it is that philosophy, the policy of Burke 
and the friends of freedom, and not the policy of George III that 
has prevailed in the British Commonwealth. In Asia, Africa, and 
now here in the New World, I have seen with my own eyes the 
exciting exhilarating results of that philosophy and that policy— 
in the days of the second Queen Elizabeth. 

I sometimes wonder whether in the distant future when this 
tumultous mid-century interval is reviewed in quieter perspective, 
the threat of tyranny’s latest manifestations to free government, 
the ideological conflict between communism and democracy, which 
occupies so much of our attention, won’t seem less important and less 
significant to the human race than this great, almost bloodless 
revolution of freedom, this epidemic of independence, that has 
followed the second world war. Never before in such a short 
space of time, not yet a decade, have so many millions of subject 
peoples taken their place in the family of nations. 

How to keep them there, how to concert our energies, wisdom 
and resources to resist the aggressive new communist imperialism, 
is the immediate challenge. And I confess I get a little bewildered 
and anxious as I watch the rapid temperature changes among some 
of my own countrymen as we vault from the depths of pesemis 
and ill will to the heights of hope and optimism. ; 
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" But I suspect that the light hearted and light headed optimism 
that followed the Geneva Conference will also pass away, even 
as yesterday’s hysteria, fear and hatred nave melted in the warmer 
winds from .Moscow. _ 

- However, such reflections don’t concern us here. today. Rather 
let us look forward a moment in the direction of Jamaica and the 
West Indies emergence into nationhood along with other great 
beneficiaries—from India to the Gold Coast—of British education 
sd self government and the will to use it. 

_ Even the United States, perhaps, has lessons to 9 teach the British 
West Indies in the high purpose and difficult task of binding States 
together in a constructive federation. I hope we can help, and 
perhaps the title of the first lesson from our experience would be 
‘‘patience and persistence’’—a lesson as I’ve said that your Chief 
Minister has already well learned, and I know he is not alone among 
you in a full appreciation of the difficulties, delays and disappoint- 
ments that lie ahead of you, even as larger ones lie behind you. 
_ But I believe that Jamaica and the West Indies also have lessons 
to teach all the rest of us in an equally high purpose and an 
equally difficult operation of the utmost consequence to political 
stability and self government in the modern world—I mean showing 
us how people of different racial origin can live and work 
together in peaceful and constructive co-operation. 

I live in a country which has long been a multi-racial society 
and is stil) not without severe trials. And I have recently travelled 
in Africa and seen there all the torments and difficulties of social 
and _ political adjustment to implacable racial realities and all 
manner of solutions in the Union of South Africa and the British, 
French, Belgian and Portuguese territories. 

In the light of the infinite racial complexities and tensions I 
have witnessed all around the world, the advance that has been 
made here toward the solution of this great problem of racial 
co-existence in a shrinking world is what gives to these ‘“‘Jamaica 
300” Celebrations a very particular significance for all of us, and 

what gives me a special sense of pane that I was invited to 
take part in them. | 
_ But while you are well on the way toward the solution of the 
political and social problems that vex so much of the world, and 
while you have made gratifying, indeed spectacular progress in 
agriculture and industry in late years, no one, least.of. all a. genuine 
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friend, could ignore the formidable obstacles that still block your 
road to a still better life. For here one sees development handi- 
capped by lack of capital, and all the problems that arise in a 
country whose population has outstripped its resources. 

It is hard sometimes for outsiders to believe that at the present 
rate before leng there will be some two million souls compressed 
into this rugged little island. How will this be brought under any 
control? In the long run only as it has elsewhere—only by raising 
the level of education, only by raising the standard of living, only 
by raising the sense of responsibility for children. 


And how are these things to be done? Well, these are your 
giant problems. But that they have been tackled well and wisely 
is clear from what we are doing here today—inaugurating an 
industrial exhibition which reveals something of the rapid industrial 
development in Jamaica. Here you can see how many new in- 
dustries have been started and how many things are already 
being manufactured in the Island. 


Your tourist trade has grown until it rivals your once great 
banana trade (And I hope that does not mean that you will call 
us Americans ‘“‘bananas”!) Steady demand for your crops and 
subsidies for land development and conservation have pointed 
the way to improved methods of agriculture and increased yields. 
A hundred million dollars of United States and Canadian capital 
has been invested in your great bauxite industry. 


And in the wake of this great development new industries 
have sprung up— in alumina production, cement, textiles, beef 
production and many branches of agriculture—which means 
more jobs, more wealth, more revenue for roads, schools, hos- 
pitals etc. | 


. Resource development wisely directed is a dynamic process. It 
uses capital and also creates new sources of capital and new habits 
of investment. It uses labour and skills and at the same time trains 
more. It consumes resources but leads to more thorough explora- 
tion, increased accessibility, and efficient extraction. 


In short, there has been a lively advance everywhere, all along 
the line, and many people in town and country have benefited. 
And with political stability, good government and fair play, 
Jamaica already has some of the prime essentials to attract more 
foreign investment which you so badly need. : 
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_ But there is much, much more to do. There are swamps to 
drain, hills to cultivate, roads to build, houses to construct, hos- 
pitals to improve, slums to clear away. And if you are to keep 
ahead of your rapidly rising population, the pace of. industrial 
and agricultural advance must be accelerated until the happy 
day when education and well-being brings into balance the alarm- 
ing pressure of population on your national income. , 

You will note that I said industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, because they are interdependent. Industrial development 
alone cannot make a country richer, yet a sustained rise in income 
is unlikely without substantial industrialisation. 

The point is that a rise in average income, which is aiobably 
your best hope of bringing the frightening flood of population 
into control, is best brought about by increasing production all 
along the line in agriculture and industry. 

Improvement in agricultural production promotes industriali- 
Zation, and industrial development in turn takes up the manpower 
released by improved farming methods. | 

To accomplish this with limited capital and resources, to keep 
ahead of the rising tide of population, to attract more investment 
_ from abroad, to cure your social ills and to accomplish your great 
project of Federation, will heavily tax your patience, diligence and 
determination. But, as the poet said: 

‘Work, and thou wilt bless the day, 

Ere the toil be done; 

_ They that work not, can not pray, 

Can not feel the sun’. 

(And what' would Jamaica be without sun!) | 
' And in its great struggle to free itself from poverty Jamaica 

has powerful allies. Britain, from which it draws its great tradi- 
tions: and institutions, will continue to provide generous help, 
I-have no doubt. And my country and its people, whose goodwill 
and affection I bring you, are proud to participate too, thus 
demonstrating in this lovely, neighbourly land how fruitful can 
be the co-operation of the Old World and the New. 

Here in the centre of your capital city with many reminders 
about me of an historic past, I see a new Jamaica looking bravely 
forward to a bright future. I wish you God speed, and finally, 
on this 300th anniversary day, may I wish your distant descendants 
many happy returns of the day. | 3 
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PART II 


Chapter 1 : Population 


"THE ESTIMATED POPULATION of Jamaica at the 3lst 

December, 1955, was 1,553,663 persons—an increase of ap- 
proximately 21,730 during the year—and an increase of 25.6 per cent 
since the census of 1943. Excess of births over deaths accounted 
for.a natural increase of 40,608, but this was reduced by 18,878 
as a result of the excess of departures over arrivals. Arrivals num- 
bered 64,096 and departures 82,974. . 


Births registered during 1955 numbered 55,881, .an increase of 
2,302 over the 1954 figure. The birth rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation was 36.25, a slight increase over the figure for 1954. The 
highest rate was in the area of Kingston and St. Andrew combined 
(42.5 per 1,000) and the lowest in Portland (30.6 per 1,000). 


Deaths registered during 1955 numbered 15,273—976 less than 
tthe number registered in 1954. The death rate was 9.91 per 1,000 
of the population and was the lowest ever recorded. The previous 


lowest rate was 10.39 recorded in 1953. 


8,615 marriages were solemnized during the year, 1,548 of which 
took place in Kingston and 1,606 in St. Andrew. 


All the above figures are provisional. 
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Chapter 2 : Occupations, Wages and pevoue 
Organisation 


HE TABLE BELOW sets out Wages derived from an extensive 
Survey of Business Establishments carried out in 1955. The 
Wages in general relate to 1953, but in cases marked*, 1955 
Wages have been supplied from sources independent of the Survey. 


Preliminary Figures 


Operatives Unskilled 
Occupation Av. Hours|Av. Wages | Av. Hours |[Av. Wages 
_Per week | per week | per week | per week 
Manufacturing: 
Confectionery 3 46 .2 64/6 44.9 47/- 
Cigar and Cigarette (b) .. 42.8 63/10 53.5 51/6 
Baking (a). ssh 41.4 57/3 46.6 67/7 
Carbonated Beverages ..| 42.9 85/9 44 47/2 
Leather Tanneries ..| 45.9 66/3 47.5 35/3 
Footwear : ee 44.6 53/10 42.6 27/8 
Printing Trade (c) ..| 45 100/8 44.6 |. 46/8 
Furniture and Fixtures... 48 70/- 46.7 28/10 
Chemical Products (d) .. 40.1 76/6 41.1 — -§9/1 
Metal Products oe 46 63/6 48 17/11 
Electric Generation ..| 48 85/1 48 279/3 
‘Water Services .. wd 48 56/- - a 
Construction (e) ..| 48.1 105/8 47.1 | 56/6 
Omnibus Operators be 48 60/- 48 . 30/-. 
Rail Transport .. ats 45 86/1 45 50/7 
Road Transport vee aa 50.4 102/10 49.6. 41/2 
Communications ( {g) Me 44.7 148/5 44.4 67/7. 
Repair to Motor Vehicles ..| 46.4 81/4 45.7 3s 
Telephone Workers ..| 45 172/9 51 65/11 
Cable Workers .. - oe 42 294/- 42 - J5/-- 
Hotels (h) ..| 56 89/8 |} 57 ' §9/3 
Laundry Services (i) ze 45.2 65/- 40.9 34/1 
*Water: "3 
Operators... ..| 48 150/- 
Plumbers ste es 48 92/6 
Watermen__.... sa 48 82/6 


(a) includes biscuits and pastries 
8 cigars and cigarettes 
_(c) includes publishing, compiling and job printing 
(d) -includes matches, soap and edible oils and fats 
(e) includes residences, public buildings, roads and bridges 
(f) excludes omnibus operators ; : | 
(g) includes telephone, cable and wireless — 
. ¢h) includes:board residences and guest houses. Hoist’ and food 
are provided for some of those workers at no charge to them ; 
(i) includes renovating and dry cleaning. 7 
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Occupation | Average Hours Average Wages 
iculture: 
Ae ar Estates: (j) 
rade Al tisie) 8 Per day 9/6 Per day 
(female) 8 COC, 7/- ,, 
' Grade A (male) 1 8 5 8/6, 
(female) ..| 8 ,, 6/3, 
Grade B (male) on: ee 8/3, 
| (female) ..| 8 ,, 6/- _,, 
Farm Labourers (k) ..1 Not Available Not Available 
*Services: | 
Firemen: 
Grade | 7" ..| 24 ) Per day continuous | 120/- 
Grade 2 ae ..| 24 duty. One day off} 112/- } Per week 
Grade 3 ‘< ..| 24 allowed every three! 100/- 
days. 
Postmen: ; 
Grade A fs ..| 54 ose | 
Grade B cs ..| 54 } Per week 105/- } Per week 
Grade C = ..| 54 82/6 | 
Police: 
Grade 1 Bi ..| 70 a £380 p.a. 
Grade 2 = ..| 70 5. £240x£20-£340 
p.a. 


(j) these rates are minimum wage rates established by collective agree- 
ment on 13th March 1952. An increase on this rate was made by 
a tribunal award ofone penny halfpenny in the shilling for each cate- 
gory of worker during the crop year 1955. 
_ (k) no data yet available for farm labourers. 


The figures appearing in this statement are provisional until 
the completion of the Sample Survey Report. | 

The average wages and hours worked per week were derived 
from the data collected by a Sample Survey of Industrial and 
Business Establishments in Jamaica, which was taken June, 1954. 
The establishments in each industry were selected, with varying 
probabilities from a full list of establishments for each industry. 
These figures are not directly comparable with those of the old 
series of average wages and hours which were compiled on in- 
formation based on the 1942 Census of Jamaica with the limited 
coverage of ‘“‘Greater Kingston” only. Average hours per week 
are inclusive of meal time, and exclusive of overtime, hours, Aver- 
age wages per week are exclusive of overtime hours, premiums, 
housing or any gifts received by the worker. Data on wages repor- 
ted for any period exceeding a week were reduced to a weekly basis 
for tabulation purposes. 

.The data on average wages and hours refer to the following 
categories of regular workers:— 
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Operative workers, consisting of all those workers who are engaged 
in the productive or repair work, and whose jobs require some 
degree of skill (i.e. they include what would be broadly termed 
skilled and semi-skilled manufacturing and repair workers). 
This includes persons who work with their hands only, as well as 
those who operate machines or use hand tools. _ 

Unskilled including all workers who do not fall in the aie 
category or the supervisory or administrative category. 


COST OF LIVING 
The following Tableshows monthly Cost of Living Indices for the year 1955 


1955 Food Rent | Cloth- | Clean- All Final 
ing ing Other | Index 
January — Sel Bal 190 544 319 258 324 
February ..| 343 190 544 317 258 325 - 
March ..| 339 190 542 320 258 323 
April ..| 337 190 535 319 254 321 
May .. ..| 341 ) 190 536 320 255° | 323 
june... ..| 349 190 539 323 255 328 
july .. ..| 356 193 549 329 255 334 
August ..| 348 193 546 333 254 329 
September ..| 349 193 538 384 255 333 
October ..| 341 193 547 354 255 327 
November ..| 338 193 529 335 253 323 
December 333 193 548 349 255 323 


Nores: (1) The Base Year is August, 1939 = 100 
(2) The weights allocated to each of the groups are as follows:— 
ae 10.0 


Food me 
Rent a a 3.5 
Clothing . ba, * 2.0 
Fuel and Gleaning ae 1.5 ; 
All other ie 2.0 — 
19. 


(3) This index refers to working class persons and the peasantry in 
the base year (1939) 


The Cost of Living Index fell from 324 in January, 1955 to 323 
in December of the same year, a decline of 1 index point or 0.31 
per cent. This was mainly due to a decrease of 8 points or 2.35% 
in Food. Clothing showed an upward movement of 4 points or 
0.74 per cent, Fuel and cleaning 3. 0 points or 8.60 pe cent, 
Rent 3 points or 1.58 per cent. 

‘The rise in the Fuel and and Cleaning group was due chiefly to 
the fluctuating price increase of charcoal (the major item of this 
group) over the last six months. : 
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MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


Integration of the Labour Department with the Ministry of Labour. 


The integration of the Labour Department with the Ministry 
of Labour, which was established in May, 1953, when the Ministerial 
system came into operation, and the re-organisation of the overall 
structure were approved by the House of Representatives on the 
11th of August, 1955. The main feature of the re-organisation 
is the division of the Ministry into four main sections—Industrial 
Relations, Factories and Apprenticeship, Employment Services, 
and Establishments and General. The Permanent Secretary is 
responsible to the Minister of Labour for administering the matters 
within his portfolio. The former post of Permanent Secretary and 
Labour Adviser has been abolished. 

The posts of Deputy Labour Adviser and two Assistant Labour 
Advisers have also been abolished, and new administrative posts 
of. Principal Assistant Secretary (two) and Assistant Secretary 
(four) have been created in their place. 

The Ministry has been made responsible for the following 
Departments of Government:—the Legislature, the Government 
Printing Office and the Electoral Office. The Minister of Labour 
is also Leader of the House of Representatives. 


Staff 

The permanent staff of the Ministry consists of a Permanent 
Secretary, 2 Principal Assistant Secretaries—each in charge of 
two divisions, namely, Industrial Relations and Apprenticeship; 
and Employment Services and Establishments and General, 
respectively; four Assistant Secretaries directly in charge of each of 
the four main divisions; four Administrative Assistants, four Chief 
Labour Officers, one Welfare Liaison Officer for Migrant Workers 
(seconded for duty in the United Kingdom), ten Senior Labour 
Officers; seven Labour Officers, three Executive Officers Grade II, 
ten Clerks and nineteen Stenographers and Typists.: 


Functions | 
The functions of the Ministry are:— 
| (a) to advise Government on all labour matters; 
- (b)-to encourage voluntary negotiations in industry ‘and 
maintain conciliation machinery for the settlement 
of disputes which may arise; : Z 
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(c) in the absence of collective bargaining, to recommend 
‘minimum wage legislation for industries in which wages 
are considered unreasonably low; 

(d) to propose legislation for the improvement of conditions 
in factories to ensure the safety, health and welfare of 
workers; 

(e) to recommend legislation along the lines of the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions and to provide an in- 
spectorate for the implementation of labour legislation; 

(f) to foster the growth of trade unionism in the Island 
and to advise associations of employers and trade unions 
in the light of the latest trends in industrial relations, 
organisation and practice; 

(g) the operation of a free Employment Bureau for the 
Corporate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew, the 
recruitment and despatch of workers for employment 
overseas, and the placement of ex-servicemen; 

(h) the operation of a Minimum Wage Branch to inspect 

' establishments and to ensure the enforcement of 
minimum wage proclamations in the trades and in- 
dustries to which they apply; 

(i) the operation of a Factories Branch to inspect factories, 
to advise owners and occupiers of the requirements 
of the Law, and to secure its enforcement; 

(j) the operation of an Apprenticeship Branch to ad- 

- minister the Apprenticeship Law under the direction 
of the Apprenticeship Board, and to act as the Sec- 
retariat of the Board. 


Labour Legislation 
Proposals for new legislation and for amendment to certain 
labour laws received active consideration in the course of the year. 
The following measures were passed:— 3 , 
(1) The Minimum Wage (Catering Trade) (Amendment) 
Proclamation, 1955, which re-defined “Catering 
Trade”. _ 
(2) A Proclamation which fixed te 23rd of June, 1955, 
* as the date on. which the Apprenticeship rue ts) 
came into operation. 
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- (3) The Minimum Wage (Hotel. Trade) ‘Proclamation, 
1955; the Minimum Wage (Bread, Bun. and Cake 
Bakery Trade) (No. 1) and (No. 2) Proclamations, 
1955, and the Minimum Wage (Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Trade) (No. 1) and (No. 2) Proclamations, 
1955. These Proclamations fixed minimum wage 

- rates for the Hotel Trade, the Bread, Bun and Cake 
Bakery Trade, and the Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Trade, respectively. 

(4) The Minimum Wage (Occupation Record) (Bread, 
Bun and Cake Bakery Trade) Notice, 1955, and the 
Minimum Wage (Occupation Record) (Hotel Trade) 
Notice, 1955, which make it compulsory for all em- 
ployers in the respective trades to keep the Occupation 

_ Records specified. 

(5) The Sugar (Reserve Funds) (Statutory Deduction) 
(No. 1) and (No. 2) Orders, 1955, which specify the 
statutory deduction from the price of sugar to be made 
for the year ending 30th November, 1956, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Sugar (Reserve 
Funds) Law. 7 


Industrial Relations 


The trend towards more stable relations in industry between 
employer and employee continued, both sides making the fullest 
use of the machinery provided by the Ministry for conciliation 
and for settlement of representational claims. This machinery 
was considerably strengthened as a result of the re-organisation 
of the Ministry, which made it possible for the Ministry to in- 
tensify its efforts in fostering industrial peace. | 

Adhering to the new principles established in 1954 for the 
taking of representational polls in industrial disputes, the Ministry 
conducted twenty-four polls during the year, as compared with 
eleven in 1954. This increase in the number of polls taken is 
indicative of the expanding trade union movement and continued 
union rivalry. 

Eighteen collective agreements were notified to ‘he Ministry 
during the year, nearly all of which were concluded under the 
guidance of the Ministry. Most of these agreements contain 
comprehensive labour relations procedures. 
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171 disputes were reported to ‘the Ministry, 28 of them 
resulting in stoppages of work. The conciliation services of the 
Ministry were utilised in the settlement of most of these disputes 
and relatively few, none involving strikes or lock-outs, remained 
unsettled at the end of the year. | 7 


A Board of Enquiry under the Trade Disputes (Arbitration 
and Enquiry) Law, 1939, was appointed to enquire into one dis- 
pute which had resulted in a strike. Nine other disputes were 
determined by ad hoc (non-statutory) arbitration, and four by 
statutory arbitration as provided for under the Public Utility 
Undertakings and Public Services Arbitration Law, Cap. 329. 


Interim Committees, which continued to function as the joint 
negotiating bodies for the subordinate staff of Government 
Departments, made recommendations to Government in connec- 
tion with wages and various other conditions of employment. The 
subordinate staff shared in the benefits of cere of the Civil 
Service which took place during the year, 


The Ministry actively. continued its efforts to promote the 
formation of additional Joint Industrial Councils in organized 
industries, and during the year a Council was established for 
wharf and shipping labour in the Banana Industry. 


TRADE UN IONS 


IN FURTHERANCE oF the Ministry’s policy to promote improvements 
in industrial relations, a one-week training course for Trade Union 
Branch Organizers, Delegates and Stewards, was arranged and 
conducted by the Ministry. 44 students representing five Unions 
attended the course, which was well receivéd. This was the first 
of a series of similar courses which the penne proposes to 
arrange annually. 


During the year The Seaman’ s Association and the National 
Union of Clerical, Administrative and Supervisory Employees 
were added to the list of registered trade unions, bringing the total 
to 17. | 
- The following statement sets out the existing organisations 
(three of which are employers’ associations) registered under the 
Trade Union Law, their paid up membership, and the dates of 
their registration:— 
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Unrons Reoiusreren Unper tue Traps Unron Law 


Membership Union 


Under 50 (1)| The Jamaica Progressive 
Seamen’s Union 
(2)| The Independent 
Port Workers’ Union 
50-250 (3)| The Jamaica Clerical 
Workers’ Association 
(4)| The Shipping Tally 
Clerks’ Association 
(5)| The Machado Em- 
ployees’ Union 
251-1,000 (6)|The United Port Workers 
Union ye 
(7)| The Jamaica 
Telecommunications 
Association 
(8)| The Sugar and Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Union 
Over os 


9)| The National Workers’ 
Union sa 
(10)| The Trades Union 
Congress of Jamaica 
(11)| The Bustamante Indus- 
trial Trade Union 


Figures not | The National Labour 
available (12) Congress of Jamaica 
»  (13)| TheSeaman’s Association 
»  (14)| The National Union of 
Clerical, Administrative 
and Supervisory 
Employees 


Employers’ Organisations 
Under 50 
(15)| The Shipping Association 
of Jamaica 
(16)| The Master Printers and 
Allied Trades Associa- 
tion of Jamaica 


The Gasolene Retailers’ 
Association 


Figures not 
available(17) 


Paying 


SS —— - OO - 


312 


bo 

B 

cy 

& | Total 

§ 

Zz 

194, 216 

67 70 
82 

90| 143 

169} 345 
620 
561 

697} 1,009 


1,842) 3,183) 5,025 
6,300) 12,370) 18,670 
49,804 16,885] 66,689 


14 


14 


14 


14 


Year of Last 


Membership 
Returns 


1953) 28.6. 54 
1954) 13.4.49 
1954; 27.9.49 
1954; 17.4.5] 
1953/ 12.5.44 
1954; 19.7.49 


1953/28 .10.50 
1955/28 .12.53 


1953)17.10.52 
1954) 22.7.49 
1954; 23.1.39 


12.1.53 
11.10.55 


25.6.55 


1954; 27.1.39 


1954, 5.4.45 


3.7.53 
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INSPECTIONS 
A REGULAR PROGRAMME OF INSPECTIONS of factories and other 
establishments is carried out by Labour Officers specially trained 
for the purpose. A statement of the inspections made under 
the respective Laws in the course of 1955 is set out below:— 


The Factories Law .. bit 1,182 
The Pioneer Industries (Rnesuracenient) Law 14 

The Safeguarding of Local Industries Law 2 

The Employment of Women Law - _ 716 

The Shop Assistants’ Law ss si 511 

The Minimum Wage Law:— 

(a) Catering Trade .. 7 2,030 

(b) Bakery Trade... ee 261 

(c) Dry Goods Trade - 815 

(d) Beverage Trade a 13 

(e) Printing Trade .. eo 44 

(f) Biscuit Trade .. Be ] 

(g) Hotel Trade... 172 


(h) Laundry and Dry Cleaning Trade 15 3,351 


aS 


5,776 


While there was much improvement in the observance of Labour 
Laws, several employers continued to violate them. Some of 
these employers took steps to remedy breaches of the Law as soon 
as the breaches were brought to their attention, but others who 
appeared to have committed deliberate violations or failed to 
remedy breaches brought to their attention were prosecuted. 


Voluntary settlements to the amount of £2,758 were made 
by employers who had been paying less than the statutory minimum 
wages. Other employers who neglected or refused to pay arrears 
‘voluntarily were prosecuted and were ordered by the Courts to pay 
arrears totalling £636. Voluntary settlements were made with 
315 persons, and 40 other persons benefited from Court Orders. 
There were 173 cases for trial during the year—70 for breaches of 
the Factories Law, 22 for violation of the Employment of Women 
Law, and 81 of infringement of the Minimum Wage Law. Of 
this number, 105 resulted in convictions, and employers were 
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required to pay fines totalling £216; 28 were withdrawn, 2 were 
dismissed -and .38 were awaiting hearing at the ane of the bla 
Costs awarded totalled £48. -  - 

_ The numbers of workers employed i in. aeda regetenea under 
ihe Factories Law. are set out in the following comparative table 
covering the past three years:— 


| Number of | Number Employed 


Year Registered © |-———————— | Total 
Factories Male | Female _ 
1953... . 715 - 19,831 | «6,164 | ~~ 25,995 
1954 .. - 722 20,683 5,838 26, 521 


1955. i. 732 «|... 21,375.|° . 6,027 | 27,402 


LABOUR RECRUITMENT AND MIGRATION 
THE RECURITMENT OF agricultural workers for employment in the 
United States of America continued. Numbers recruited during 
the years 1952 to 1955 are as follows:— 


1952. a .. 2,601 
1953. a .. 3,490 
1954 .. 1,423 
: 1955 ‘ .. 2,674 


- 2,115 workers were repatriated during the year. The number of 
idorkers remaining-on contract in the United States at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1955; was 4,473. | | 

Contracts signed by the woken were of 5. 64 months? dination: 
and provided for an average wage rate of 70.24 cents an hour. 

Negotiations with the American Employers’ Committee on 
matters relating to the farm labour programme were conducted by 
the Regional Labour Board representing West Indian Governments. 
_ In addition to the number recruited and sent to the United 
States of America as farm workers, 13 female domestic workers 
were sent for employment with persons attached to the various 
Commonwealth Embassies in that country. 

72 female domestic workers were selected and sent to. Canada 
towards ‘the end of the year, under a scheme which had ‘been 
worked out between the Canadian and Jamaican authorities, 
They were accompanied to Canada by a senior Ministry. official. 
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Prior to their departure the Minister of Labour, accompanied by a 
senior Ministry official, visited Canada to make ane ene 
for their reception and employment. |. 

The year witnessed a very riarker increase in ‘the tiumber of 
Jamaicans who migrated to the United Kingdom to seek employ- 
ment. The total for the year was over 18,000, as compared with 
approximately 11,000 during 1954. This large-scale migration of 
Jamaicans to the United Kingdom has affected the local supply of 
such skilled workmen as printers, metal workers, tailors, machinists 
and other technicians. 


Employment and Relref 

’ Up to date statistics on employment are not available. Grants 
of over £160,000 were made by the Government for special works 
to relieve unemployment in the country Parishes, and over 
£135, 500 in Kingston and St. Andrew. 

There are certain indications that the general range of em- 
ployment for young persons leaving school expanded somewhat 
during the year. — 

A scheme for training domestic workers is being planned by the 
Education Department. Provision is being made for the training 
of 42 women in the first. instance. The intention is that the 
Ministry of Labour should maintain close liaison with the Education 
Department in connection with the scheme, and that the Ministry 
should eventually endeavour to place the trainees in employment 
in homes, guest houses, hotels etc. 


Welfare 

Mr. Maurice L. Stack, Chief of the Social Security Division of 
the International Labour Office, returned to the Island to advise 
the Government on certain aspects of social security. Mr. Stack 
has been assisting the Old Age Pensions Committee which was 
‘appointed by the Government during 1954. His visit is being made 
‘under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance of the 
International Labour Office. 


‘REHABILITATION OF EX-SERVICEMEN 
THe sECTION OF THE MINISTRY which renders services to ex-service- 
men continued its activities during the year. 
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The benefits provided were:— 
Employment. 
Land Settlement with Housing 
Re-Settlement Loans 
Housing (Urban and Rural) 


Since the commencement of the re-settlement scheme, 6,137 ex- 
servicemen and women have received benefits a as follows: — 


Number 
Benefits settled 

Employment - 1,008 
Land Settlement with Housing . | 43 4,711 
Re-Settlement Loans a3 1,480 
Housing Loans (Urban and Rural) © Brass «67 
Educational Training ie 1,859 
Agricultural Training ' = 12 
6,137 


Certain Government Departments continued to give priority 
of employment to ex-servicemen, e.g. the Prisons Department, 
where about 80% of the staff are ex-servicemen. 

Ex-servicemen have also been offered opportunities for selection 
as agricultural workers for employment in the United States of 
America. During 1955, 899 calls were issued by the Ministry to 
ex-servicemen for prospective employment in the United States of 
America. This form of employment is not regarded as a mode of 
settlement under the ex-servicemen’s scheme. 


Report on conditions of Jamaican Migrants in the United Kingdom 
~ The Government of Jamaica appointed a two-man fact finding 
mission with the following terms of reference:— 

“To investigate the conditions under which migrants live and 
work in the United Kingdom, with a view to appraising the 
Government of Jamaica as to what steps should be taken to assist 
intended migrants before they leave Jamaica, in understanding the 
conditions that they will meet in the United Kingdom, and what 
‘services are to be established in England to help and protect 


migrants on their arrival and generally during ,|their stay in 
England.” 
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The members of the mission were Dr. Clarence Senior, who is 
Chief of the Migration Division of the Puerto Rican Department 
of Labour in New York, and Mr. Douglas Manley, a lecturer in 
the Department of Education of the vane ee of the 
West Indies. : 

' They reported that the prospect of caaniepiaei was the main 

reason for West Indian Migration to the United Kingdom, and 

stated the following problems facing these migrant workers:— 

**(1) those faced already by a large number of the working 
class; 

(2) those encountered by any ‘stranger’ who enters an 
area where he does not know how to cope with everyday 
problems of life as well as the local citizen does; and 

(3) those arising from his colour.” 

**An orientation at home and ‘en route’ ”’ programme and the 
organization of a West Indian Welfare Office in the United 
Kingdom, are included in their recommendations. 

The report has been published and copies have been forwarded 

to the United Kingdom and to West Indian Governments. 


Apprenticeship 

The Apprenticeship Law, which was passed late in 1954, was 
brought into operation on the 23rd of June, 1955. Shortly there- 
after an Apprenticeship Board was appointed with representatives of 
Government, skilled workmen and employers of skilled workmen. 
The Board commenced its work with vigour and enthusiasm. 
A model form of apprenticeship contract was drawn up by the 
Board with the advice of the Law Officers of the Crown. It is 
proposed to make it available to the public. The drafting of 
regulations under the Law has been started but has not been 
finalised. | 


"Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation a 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


TH ISLAND’S ESTIMATES for the year ended 31st March, 
. 1955, as passed by the House of Representatives, budgeted for 
General Revenue of £15,336,464 and total Expenditure of 
£15,334,486. Total Ordinary Revenue was estimated at £14,137,341 
and total Extraordinary Revenue at £1,199,123. 
‘The Estimated surplus of £1,978 on all transactions for the year 
1954-55 was. based on the ‘excess of Total Revenue over Total 


Expenditure. | 
The accounts at 31st March, 1955, showed total | 
Revenue collections at .. a £17,096,244 
and Expenditure at ee. oe £ 16,866,443 
Making the actual surplus d= ., £229,801 


instead of £1,978 as estimated. 
A summary of the Estimated and Actual Revenue and Expendi- 
ture for the financial year ending 3Ist March, 1955, is set ‘out below. 


Financial Summary of Revenue and Expenditure for Year ended 31st March, 1955 
ORDINARY REVENUE 


Estimates Actual 
| , £ £° 
Customs and Excise, Direct Taxation, etc. .. 14,601,091 16,650,833 
Land Sales... “a : ne 500. 1,404 
Loan Repayments , ee bea 23,230 23,649 
Commercial Undertakings as bes 10,300 16,197 
Royalties 7 a. = <i 88,000 99,590 
Hurricane Rehabilitation Reimbursements bis 613,343 - 304, 571 
Total Ordinary Budget Revenue  ,. £15,336,464 £17,096,244 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Estimates Actual 
£ £ 
Expenditure (Services), etc. ei . 14, be 979 16,367,232 
Prices Stabilisation oe he ee 
Loans and Long Term Advances... od 9, 000 41,100 
Hurricane Rehabilitation Expenditure - 831 507 458,111 
Total Ordinary Budget Expenditure .. £15,334,486 £16,866,443 
Ordinary pater a oe 
Estimated Re £1,978 


Actual oa at .. £229,801 
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Development Fund ven and Expenditure for the Year ended 31st March, 1955 


Estimates, Actual 
Receipts 4 Bo . ae £ 
General.Revenue Contributions Slee | dies 586,276 . 1,030,851 
Lean Funds .. woes .. ° 753,208 753,208 
Miscellaneous Contributions . a ey 14,500 l 


Interest on Balances” ie es ee a ss - 9812 
| | £1,353,984 £1,808,371 


Seay bOe ay ee * Re 3 ae Estimates Actual . 


as saa £ £ 

Agriculture... = eat bi 696,823 403,658 
Education - .. = —-—*.. © ey tah 51,450 152,796 
Public Health sia - ” 319,961 303,895 
Communications em ce 451,808 400,019 
Industrial and Trade Developments a 93,262 94,350 
Miscellaneous a 2 40,000 44,020 


£1,653,304 £1,398,738 


Increases in respect of actual collections over estimates for the 
undermentioned Revenue items were:— : 


£ 
Customs and Excise _ 1,076,660 
Licences and Other Internal 
Revenue 70,786 
Direct Taxation 711,170 
Miscellaneous Receipts 79,926 £1, 938, 542 


Reimbursements under Humieane Rehabilitation, estimated at 
£613,343, were £304,571, a shortfall of £308,772. 

These were the main items responsible for the total collections 
of General Revenue being in excess of the eumated figure by 
£1,759,780. 


' On the expenditure side the main increases were:— 


£ 
Chief Minister and Minister 
of Local Government _ 271,668 
Special Funds 3,152,580 © 
- Medical 223,015 
Education Department ~~ 129,279 
Railway | 208,877 


Public Works Recurrent 101,610 £2,087,029 
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while the main decreases were on £ 
Miscellaneous 390,593 
Post-Hurricane Rehabilitation 373,395 
Public Works Extraordinary 114,131 £878,119 


- These transactions were mainly responsible for actual expenditure 
being £1,531,957 more than the estimated figure of £15,334,486. 
.. Revenue and Expenditure under main heads for the financial 
years ending 3lst March, 1953, 1954 and 1955 are shown in the 
Statements which follow: 

REVENUE 
1952-53 


1953-54 


Customs and Excise 
Harbour Dues 
Licences and Other 
Internal Revenue 
Fees of Office 
Reimbursements 


Post and Telegraphs Depart- 


ment 
Departmental Revenus 
Irrigation Receipts 
Direct Taxation... 
Currency 
Rents 
Interest 


Industrial and Commercial 


Undertakings .. 

Royalties | 

Miscellaneous 

Land Sales 

Loan Repayments 

Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes 

Insurance Funds Appropria- 
tions 

Extraordinary Receipts 


-Total Revenue 


£ 
8,197 
491,256 


82,407 
570,059 


511,987 
251,030 
20,482| 


2,965,532 
71,308| 


21,778 
74,636 


11,187 
21,728 
53,121 

868 


14,242) 


612,898 


= 


7,344,210} 8,179,538 


9,465 


529,737 
85,110 
573,092 


506,498 
259,556 
27,543 


3,303,784 


81,989 
18,473 
123,117 


11,603 
61,047 
50,685 
11,832 
15,509 


612,003 


613,934 


1954-55 


€ 


9,326,660 


10,275 


586,656 


93,398 
802,302 


525,973 
278,298 
30,527 


4,211,170 


99,904 
18,723 
118,619 


16,197 
99,590 
115,076 
1,404 
23,649 


414,482 


323,341 


£13126926| £15074515| £17096244 
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EXPENDITURE 
1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 
Public Debt Charges ba 890,750) 1,085,134) 1,233,773 
His Excellency the Governor 

and Staff - 15,931 20,554 17,701 
Legislature 78,947 78,209 75,427 
Accountant General 47,868 72,713 89,272 
Administrator General 30,396 33,002 37,115 
Agriculture, Ministry of sd 43,195 85,602 
Agriculture Part I 374,575 : 
Agriculture Part II *429,229| 525,252 
Agricultural Loan Societies 

Board 34,564 37,787 41,108 
Attorney General 17,524 21,305 25,296 
Audit 40,229 46,191 52,903 
Bankruptcy 7,020 7,194 8,054 
Board of Supervision 8,064 
Broadcasting ba oa 
Central Bureau of Statistics us 16,585 85,784 44,555 
Central Housing Authority .. 45,124 44,932 47,930 
Chief Minister and Ministry 

of Local Government a 798,138] 1,109,711 
Civil Aviation 63,715 68,417 73,082 
Child Care and Protection - 133,002 151,545 
Collector General Part I 324,666 
Collector General Part II 133,572) | *432,041 459,065 
Commerce and Industries 40,332 38,657 49,054 
Communications and Works, 

Ministry of 132,007 43,729 
Co-operative Department sk 12,105 17,895 
Crown Solicitor .. 9,735 9,359 11,330 
Currency 17,010 23,198 17,917 
Education, Ministry of re sik 250,309} 225,051 
Education Part I - \| 1,466,629 ) 
Education Part II 74,890) | 1,553,007) 1,777,477. 
Emergency Services 52,920 5,377 6,253 


Defence (Finance) Board if 


* Parts I and II merged as from 1953-54. 
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EXPENDITURE, contd. 


Forests Part I \ 

Forests Part II 

Forests Part III 

Geological Survey Depart- 
ment 

Government Chemist 

Harbours 

Health and Housing, Ministry 
of si 

Imperial Forces Allowaiises 6 

Income Tax and Stamp Duties 

Industrial Schools 

Labour, Ministry of 

Lands 

Local Forces 

Marine Board 

Medical 

Mental Hospital she 

Miscellaneous Part I 

Miscellaneous Part II 

Ministry of Finance 

Pensions 

Pensions of Widows and 
Orphans 

Police 

Post and Telesraphs 

Printing Office 

Prisons 

Railway 

Registrar Cee) ed Hand: 
Record Office . 

Registration of Titles 

Rehabilitation 

Reserve Funds 


* Parts I and II merged 2 as from 1953-54. _ 


1952-53 


£ 
24.548 


11,221 
13,238 


14,338 
123,087 
58,701 
31,089 
157,340 
10,408 


1,230,836 


245,468 
289,018 
6,594 


376,637 


36,365 
820,269 
559,747 
135,558 
305,825 
368,415 


25,230 
12,039 
99,512 
10,000 


1953-54 


£ 
*36 367 
11,084 
10,679 
12,649 
225,451 
111,022 
42.328 


143,965 
81,992 


1,280,727 


254,661 


*231,769 


24,386 
445,174 


830,355 
597,997 
116,130 
241,038 
251,346 


25,476 
13,433 


1954-55 


£ 
33,130 
14,780 


13,117 
12,874 


241,884 


15,233 


138,608 


48,345 
142,374 
43,003 


1,658,599 


284,904 


284,730 


33,174 
449,824 


30,830 
891,515 


643,146 


149,917 


303,316 


443.014 


29,046 
13,752 
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EXPENDITURE, contd. 


Resident Magistrates’ Courts 

Savings Bank 

Secretariat 

Special Funds 

Social Welfare Services 

Subventions 

Supreme Court .. 

Surveys hae 

Town Planning .. 

Trade and Industry, Ministry of 

Traffic Authority be 

Trade Administrator _ 

Public Works Department 

Public Works Recurrent 

Rio Cobre’ Canal ae 

Public Works Extraordinary 

Prices Stabilization se 

Loans and Long Term 
Advances 

Post-Hurricane (1951) Rehabi- 
litation | $e 


Total 


1952-53 


£ 


110,880 


51,475 
94,173 


948,594 
29,546 
59,369 


15,954 


190,920 
750,220 
20,167 
544,153 
7,357 


45,869 


916,200 


.| £12539406| £ 15000052 £16866443 


1953-54 


103. 


1954-55 


£ 


123,381] * 136,440 
47,397| ° 50,806 
47,362} 55,299 
1,352,502| 1,462,220 
149,204] 179,766 
17,1001 24,370 
34,070] 38,651 
66,390] 77128 
8,487} 10,222 
26,178] 26,888 
17,264 27,080 
33,192} 35,290 
297,102] 311,626 
762,495| 1,081,189 
23,158] 28,979 
757,433| 676,066 
21,186] 41,100 


767,276| 458,111 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 31st March, 1955 
LraABILITIES 
Loans £ s. d. £ s. d. 
From Imperial Government on 
account Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes D167, 


167A and 167C si’ a 558,500 O 0 
Treasury Bills Bi = 510,000 O O 1,068,500 0 0O 
Deposits | 
Special Funds ‘2 .. 9,910,692 14 2 
Miscellaneous ef a 733,976 1 8 10,644,668 15 10 
Unexpended Loan panuces oe 1,156,035 9 11 
Provident Fund 4 347,037 8 9 
Insurance Fund os = 30,426 710 
Reserve Fund ba 623,866 16 1 
Development Fund Deposits ind 1,599,280 O 4 
General Revenue Balance ee 2,291,784 13 8 
£17,761,599 12 5 
ASSETS £ os. d. £ s. d. 
Loans 521,233 13 4 
Advances 
Miscellaneous St .. 2,020,150 8 11 
Treasury Bills a 455,000 O 0O 
Coloni Development and 
Welfare Schemes D167, 167A 
and 167C aa 569,733 2 10 3,044,883 11 9 
Investments —————- . 
Special Funds - .. 7,689,258 4 6 
Reserve Fund e - 586,812 5 2 
Insurance Fund oe oe 30,426 7 10 8,306,496 17 6 
Provident Fund ee 3 345,842 9 11 
Imprests 37, 317 13 0 
Crown Agents for Joint Colonial Fund 3, 400, 000 0 0. 
Remittances ) "129,713 3 3 
Cash Balances £ s.d. 
Accountant General 
Cash in Chest 4,486 2 6 


Bank of Nova Scotia, 
- Kingston -— 1,436,499 2 2 1,440,985 4 8 ie 3 Ae eo ae 


Provident Fund 
Cash in Chest 832 4 11 
In Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Kingston 362 13 11 1,194 18 10 
Treasury Bills 55,000 O 0O 
Sub-Accountants 454,074 211 
Crown Agents ss ae 907 6 7 
1,952,161 13 0 
Less 
New York Agents (overdraft) .. 1,807 911 


1,950,354 3 1 
Bank of Nova Scotia, New York... 25,758 O 7 1,976,112 $8 8 


£17,761,599 12 5 
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PUBLIC DEBT 


AT THE 31st MARCH, 1955, the Island’s Public Debt stood at 
£18,210,580. 15s. 11d. made up as follows:— 


1. Registered Stock raised in the United £ s. d. 

Kingdom _... <3 .. 10,012,530 0 O 
2. Local Registered Stock .... = 6,406,210 3 6 
3. Imperial Treasury Loans .. 7 1,433,340 12 5 
4. Loans from Banks dt = 358,500 O O 


£18,210,580 15 11 
The total accumulated Sinking Fund 
toward redemption of this debt was .. £3,795,534 16 6 


making the net debt of i’ .. £14,415,045 19 5 


There were also accumulated Supplementary Sinking Funds at 
31st March, 1955, totalling £417,502. 15s. 10d. 


TAXATION 


THE FOLLOWING ARE DETAILED Collections of three main heads of 
Taxation: Customs Duties, Excise Duties and Direct Taxation. 


Items of Revenue 1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 
Heap 1—Customs AND EXCcIsE £ £ £ 
Custums 
1. Import Duties ..| 4,305,457! 4,723,009} 5,374,367 
2. Export Duties ioe 794 aa a 
3. Tonnage Tax fee 111,035 122,012 136,977 
4. Surtax .... na. 188,444 218,167 259,381 


Total . .| £4,605,730| £5,063, 188] £5,770, 725 
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Items of Revenue 1952-53 1953-54 | 1954-55 | 
Heap 1—Customs AND Excise, £ £ £ 


contd. Brought forward..| 4,605,730) 5,063,188) 5,770,725 
Exctyse 


5. Rum Duty oo 852,133 909,696] 1,053,249 
6. Beer Duty 24 232,724 280,623 303,154 
7. Tobacco Duty ..| 1,312,278) 1,450,064; 1,738,989 
8. Warehouse fees etc. 41,077 36,554 45,128 
9. Edible Oils - 24,080 21,659 24,530 
10. Matches .. 9,838 47,520 44,420 
11. Coconut Oil Products 50,693 51,115 53,512 
12. Aerated Waters me 32,045 35,307 36,398 
13. Cornmeal te 6,243 4,616 5,490 
' 14, Sugar ne ..| ~ 177,368 279,196 251,065 
Total =. .| £2,738,479| £3,116,350, £3,555,935 

Total Head 1 . .| £7,344,209; £8, 179,538) £9,326,660 


TS 


Direct Taxation is broken down as follows:— 


Items of Revenue 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
Heap 9—DrrectT TAXATION £ £ £ 
1(A) Income Tax ..| 2,735,116) 3,057,488} 3,922,674 
2(B) Land and Property Tax 83,955 89,722 93,246 
3(C) Estate Duties - 119,526 130,483 170,601 
4 Legacy Duties as 11,983 14,603 9,300 
5 ‘Succession Duties ~ 13,872 9,262 12,245 
6(D) Excess Profits Tax .. 1,080 2,226 3,104 

Total Head 9 ..| £2,965,532| £3,303,784| £4,211,170 


INCOME TAX, STAMP DUTIES AND DEATH DUTIES 
THE INCOME TAX AND STAMP DUTIES DEPARTMENT is responsible 
for the administration of the laws relating to Income Tax, Stamp 
Duties and Death Duties. 
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Legislation 

During the year 1955 section 6 of the Income Tax Law was 
amended by Law No. I1 of 1955 so as to make income received 
under deduction of tax (exclusive of emoluments) assessable on the 
previous-year basis. 

‘There was no other legislation relating to the Department. 


Taxes and Duties Collected | 

The total revenue collected under the several Heads during the 
calendar year 1955 amounted to £4,741,800 as compared with 
£3,797,303 (revised figure) collected during the preceding calendar 
year as under:— 


1955 1954 
£ £ 
Income Tax .. .. 4,277,000 3,414,869 
Excess Profits Tax es 1,800 4,205 
Stamp Duties “ 260,900 227,186 
Death Duties ~ 202,100 151,043 


£4,741,800 £3,797,303 


Note: (1) The exact figures for 1955 are not yet available but the 
: amounts shown are close estimates. 
(2) Excess Profits Tax was abolished in 1946 and, therefore, 
the collections were made out of outstanding arrears 
only. 


Tax Assessed 


Income Tax amounting to £4,191,314, was assessed during the 
twelve months ended on the 31st of December, 1955, as compared 
with £3,843,313 assessed during the previous year. 


Rates of Tax 


There has been no change in the rates of Income Tax and Surtax 
during the year under review. The rates chargeable on the various 
ranges of income of individuals and the tax payable at different 
scales of income by a single individual, a married individual and a 
married individual with two children are shown on the Tables 
which follow. 
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Also shown are Tables on the incidence of income tax on indivi- 
duals in selected ranges in 1951. ‘There have been no changes 
in the rates since that year, although in 1955 some personal allow- 
ances were increased and new ones introduced. 

The rate of income tax on the chargeable income of a company 
is 8/- in the pound; on the chargeable income of a registered society 
and a building society it is 7/6 in the pound. One of the Tables 
following shows the distribution of the incomes of corporate bodies 
assessed in 1953, when the rate was 7/6 in the pound (as against 
the present rate of 8/- in the pound). 

The incidence of estate duty in 1955 is also tabulated. 


STATEMENT | 


Rates of Duty on Chargeable Income of Individuals 


For every Pound of the first £100 aa an 7d. 
”» » ” » 9» next £100 2 2 1/2d. 
” ” ” ”» 9 ” £100 oe oe 1/9d. 

"99 ” ” ”» 9» ” £100 oe oe 2/4d. 
» 9» 9 99 9» 9 &100 - ..  2/ild. 
” ry) ”? ”» 99 ” £100 2 os 3/6d. 
99 99 93 bd) 393 99 £100 ee es 4/1d. 
”» 9» ” » » »» £150 i ae 4/8d. 


” ”? ” ”» 99 remainder s is 7/6d. 


STATEMENT IA 


Rates of Surtax on Individuals 


In addition to the Income Tax charged at the above rates the 
statutory income of an individual where it exceeds £2,000 is liable 
to surtax in respect of the excess over £2,000 at the following rates:— 


For every Pound of the first £1,000 of such excess 1/3d. 
”» 9» ” » » next £1,000 , 5, ,, 2/6d. 
3? 9? bP] 39 39 PP] £ ] ,000 b ] 99 99 3/9d. 
9 >? bP] 3? 9 PP] £1,000 PP] PP] 39 5/- 

99 PP] PP] PP] +P] 99 £1,000 39 9 39 6/3d. 


”? ”? ? »» 9 remainder 9 99 99 7/6d. 
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STATEMENT 2 


Amount of Tax payable in 1955 by— 
(A) a single individual 
(B) a married individual 
(C) a married individual with two children 


at different scales of income. 
excess of £2,000. 


Surtax is included on incomes in 


Tax payable by— 


Income (A) 
Single Individual 


£ £ os 
300 2 18 
400 8 15 
500 17 10 
600 29 3 
700 43 15 
800 61 5 
1,000 105 0 
1,500 285 8 
2,000 472 18 
4,000 |I. Tax 1,222 18 
S. Tax 187 10 

6,000 |I. Tax 1,972 18 
S. Tax 625 0O 

8,000 |I. Tax 2,722 18 
S.Tax 1,312 10 
10,000 |1. Tax 3,472 18 
S.Tax 2,062 10 


(B) (C) 


Married Married 
Individual Individual 
with 2 children 
d. £ os. d. £ os. d. 
4 
0 2 110 
0 7 0 0 2 010 
4 14 17 6 7 0 0 
0 25 13 4 1417 6 
0 39 7 6 25 13 4 
0 75 10 10 56 0 0 
4 236 13 4 199 3 4 
4 424 3 4 386 13 4 
4 1174 3 4 1,136 13 4 
0 187 10 O 187 10 O 
4 1924 3 4 1,886 13 4 
0 625 0 0 625 0 0 
4 2,674 3 4 2,636 13 4 
0 1,312 10 O 1,312 10 0O 
4 3,424 3 4 3,386 13 4 
0 2,062 10 O 2,062 10 0 
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Number of 
Estates in 
each Category 


275 
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STATEMENT 5 


ANALYs!s OF ESTATE Duty—1955 


Range of Estates 


Not exceeding £1,000 


£1,000 not exceeding £2,000 


£2,000 

£5,000 

£8,000 
£12,000 
£16,000 
£20,000 
£25,000 
£30,000 
£40,000 
£50,000 
£60,000 


Excise Duties 


The rates of Excise Duties remained the same as published in 
the 1953 Report with the exception of cigars and cigarettes, the 
duties on which are now as follows:— 


Cigars not exceeding 25/- per 100 


Cigars exceeding 25/- per 100 


9 


£5,000 

£8,000 
£12,000 
£16,000 
£20,000 
£25,000 
£30,000 
£40,000 
£50,000 
£60,000 
£70,000 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 


THE NEW EDITION of the Customs Tariff, which came into effect 
in April, 1954, remained in force during the year 1955 with a few 
amendments designed mainly to assist in the agricultural and 
industrial development of the Island by granting more favourable 
tariff concessions to certain materials used in these enterprises. 


Cigarettes per centum 


1/6d. 
6/- 
5/10d. 


Total Value Duty 
of Estates Collected 
£ s. d. £ ss. d. 
115,217 1 5 1,882 2 2 
104,405 O 5 3,229 0 10 
183,892 10 O 6,554 12 0 
112,746 11 2 4,876 4 0 
142,821 9 6 7,166 6 6 
80,645 1 6 6,453 18 6 
104,407 17 0 9,134 12 0 
92,873 13 2 7,395 10 7 
109,486 13 0 11,042 0 5 
104,457 7 10 11,105 10 O 
67,406 1 2 11,797 2 0 
£1,218,339 6 2 £80,636 19 O 
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Taxation Per Capita 
Population on 3lst December, 1953—1,511,478. 


. Indirect Taxation Direct Taxation 
Customs £5,203,560 Income Tax, Land and 
Excise £3,112,760 Property Tax £3,044,996 
Entertainment Duty £76,384 Licences £174,232 
Fees in Petty Sessions £6,753 
Stamp Duties—Various £47 
Parochial Revenue _£1,229,095 
£8,392,704 £4,455,123 
Grand Total £12,847,827 
1903 1952-53 1953-54 
Indirect 13/1— 70% £5 2 O— 63% £5 11 O— 65G% 


Direct 5/6-— 30% £219 O— 37% £2 18 1I— 35% 
. 18/7—100% £8 1 O—100% £8 9 11—100% 


PROGRESS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND WELFARE SCHEMES 
THE YEAR 1955 WAS THE NINTH YEAR of the inauguration of the 
Ten-year Development Programme. The Programme, which was 
drawn up in 1946 and revised in 1951, called for total expenditure 
to 3lst March, 1956 of £18,200,000, of which Her Majesty’s 
Government would contribute the sum of £6,000,000 under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of 1945 and 1950. In 
view of the impending expiry of the Ten-Year Programme the 
early part of the year was one of intense activity and planning, 
both on the local scene and on the United Kingdom scene, in 
regard to continuation of the Development Programme and the 
methods of financing the Programme. First of all it was decided 
to limit the duration of the new Programme to 5 years, instead 
of 10 years, as the former period is considered to be a more realistic 
time during which a Government is able to foresee development 
needs in terms of finance and availability of human and material 
resources. On the United Kingdom scene, it was necessary to 
clear the way for further assistance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and an Act was accordingly passed by Parliament under 
which Colonial Development and Welfare assistance could be made 
available up to 3lst March, 1960. Under this Act Jamaica re- 
ceived a territorial allocation of £3,000,000 of new monies towards 
the new Development Programme for 1955-1960, £1,229,000 
having been carried forward from the 1945 and 1950 Acts towards 
financing the new Programme. ~The total territorial allocation 
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under the 1955 Colonial Development and Welfare Act towards 
the new Programme, which is estimated to cost approximately 
£30,000,000, is therefore £4,229,000. Further assistance is 
available from the central allocation controlled by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies towards Schemes which qualify for such 
assistance. 

At the beginning of the year there were approximately 40 Col- 
onial Development and Welfare Schemes in operation, including 
two Schemes for research into the diseases of Banana and Coconut 
and research into Banana breeding. The research into the 
diseases of Banana and Coconut was completed early in the year 
and the report of the research team is now being studied for further 
action. On the whole, the progress of the Schemes in operation 
during the year was good but there was again considerable under- 
expenditure. The main reasons for this are— 

(1) delays in obtaining essential capital equipment from 
abroad; and 

(2) delays in initiating projects in respect of which final 
plans could not be drawn up until the latter part of 
the year. 

In the Agricultural field the services provided for under Schemes 
for Fisheries Development, Afforestation, and Co-operatives, 
which were being financed on a diminishing basis from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds, and are due for expiry on the 
31st March, 1956, have been fully established and integrated into 
the permanent services of the Colony. The scheme for Agricul- 
tural Subsidies (State aid to Agriculture) did not progress as satis- 
factorily as had been hoped but, with the variations approved by 
the Secretary of State during the year, greater progress was noted 
towards the end of the year. Towards the end of the year the 
Secretary of State approved the new Farm Development Scheme, 
which is estimated to cost £143,556 in the first year (from October, 
1955 toSeptember, 1956). TheScheme provides for grant and loan 
assistance to farmers in the areas of the Yallahs Valley Land 
Authority and the Christiana Area Land Authority and in thirteen 
selected composite areas, one in each Parish. Assistance will be 
given for initial clearing of land, soil conservation, afforestation, pro- 
duction of food crops for local consumption, establishment of per- 
manent crops, pasture improvement, farm buildings, water supplies, 
fish farming and for the purchase of farm equipment and machinery 
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and the purchase of livestock. The assistance under the Scheme 
will be based on comprehensive farm development plans in respect 
of each individual farm. The Colonial Development and Welfare 
contribution to the Scheme is of the order of £100,500. 

The emphasis of Colonial Development and Welfare expenditure 
has been gradually shifting over the years from the Social Welfare 
field to the purely development and reproductive field. However, 
significant progress was made during the year on Education and 
Public Health projects. The Elementary School Building 
Programme, which started in 1944 and to which a contribution of 
£900,000 has so far been made from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds, continues to progress. A total of 16 schools was 
built during the year, offering additional accommodation for about 
5,550 children. Under the Scheme for housing teachers, 10 cot- 
tages were built. On the Public Health side two new hospitals— 
one at Falmouth and one at Morant Bay—were completed during 
the year and put into immediate use. Eight major Water Supply 
Schemes were completed during the year, and 9 were in an 
advanced stage of construction at the end of the year. The 
Scheme for the supply of water to the town of Mandeville, which 
was revised during the year to cost £253,200, is scheduled to be 
completed early in 1956. Eleven rain-water tanks, with a capacity 
of 100,000 gallons each, were also completed during the year. 
The Colonial Development and Welfare Housing Schemes also 
gained momentum, particularly the Owner-Occupier Scheme. 
It is estimated that 400 cottages were erected under this Scheme 
during the year with about 300 under construction at the close. 
The estimates for other Housing Schemes are 40 tenements com- 
plete with 3 under construction and 60 single cottages complete 
with 85 under construction. 


The close of 1955 saw great activity towards the preparation 
and submission of new Schemes to the Secretary of State for 
approval under the Five-Year Development Programme. Ap- 
proval has so far been received for assistance towards a number of 
new Major Water Supply Schemes, the erection and equipment 
of a Government Broadcasting Studio, the establishment of Youth 
Camps, and the extension of facilities for teacher training. Dis- 
cussions were proceeding on the Scheme for the expansion of 
Technical Education in Jamaica, including the establishment of a 
Technical College, when the year came to a close. 


Chapter 4 : Currency and Banking 


"THE FOLLOWING ARE legal tender in Jamaica:—British 
Gold and Silver Coins, Cupro Nickel coins, Threepenny 
coins of mixed metal, Jamaica Nickel and bronze alloy coins 
(penny, half-penny and farthing), Jamaica Government currency 
notes and Currency Notes issued by the Board of Commissioners 
of Currency, British Caribbean Territories (Eastern Group). 
Nickel coinage is no longer issued and is being withdrawn from 
circulation. Accounts are kept in sterling. 
The following table sets out the Government Currency Note 
transactions during the year ended 3lst March, 1955. 


De- Issued during |Redeemed during} In Circulation 
nom-| In Circulation the financial the financial on 
ination| on 31.3.54 year 1954-55 year 1954-55 31.3.55 
£ sd £ os. d. £ sd £ sd 
2/6 108 17 6 - 5 108 17 6 
5/- 327,041 15 O| 321,750 O O} 297,761 15 0} 351,030 0 O 
10/- 425,759 O O| 374,500 O O}| 352,511 10 O}| 447,747 10 0O 
£1 3,199,987 O 0} 1,550,000 O O} 1,160,000 O 0} 3,589,987 0 0 
£5 811,790 0 O 50,000 0 O| 40,000 0 QO 821,799 0 O 


SS eS ETERS SE nM AEE | AR SR EOL | NE EER AED 


Total |£4,764,686 12 6)£2,296,250 0 O/}£1,850,273 5 O1£5,210,663 7 6 


On the 31st March, 1955, the Jamaica nickel and bronze alloy 
coins in circulation were as follows:— 


Nickel coinage (unspecified) £15,748 3 2 
Bronze Alloy:— | 
Pennies £35,760 
Half-Pennies £16,530 
Farthings £2,625 
———— £54,915 


The value of currency notes in circulation on the 31st December, 
1955 was as follows:— 
Government Currency Notes £6,229,146 7 6 
Commercial Banks (four) £54,431 0 0 


£6,283,577 7 6... 
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The Government currency notes in circulation on 31st December, 
1955, were of the following denominations:— 


2/6 7 ‘ £108 17 6 
5/- 7 ae £405,027 10 0 
10/- _ £622,745 0 0 
£1 a 7 £4,160,985 0 0 
£5 - _ £1,040,280 0 0 


£6,229,146 7 6 
There are four commercial banks operating in Jamaica, all 
of which have their Head Office in Kingston. They are:— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia has 16 branches and 2 sub-branches; 
Barclays Bank has 13 branches and 8 sub-agencies; and the Royal 
Bank of Canada has | branch. 

Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited, operating 
through the Branches of Barclays Bank D.C.O., has provided 
medium term finance for sound development projects covering 
agriculture and industry of all kinds. 

The Corporation has been able to provide in Jamaica, finance 
to the total of some £1,769,750 since its inception. 


Government Savings Bank 
The amount at credit of Depositors at the 31st December, 1955 
was £3,415,586.. 9s. as compared with £3,198,974 on the 3lst 
December 1954, an increase of £216,612. 9s. as under 
1955 1954 
Private Accounts £3,097,855 13 7 £2,871,454 0 0 
Government Accounts £317,730 15 5 £327,520 0 O 


os CES eee © es SS EO IN SA EEE 


£3,415,586 9 0 £3,198974 0 0 
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During the year under review deposits exceeded withdrawals by 
£151,499. Is. as against £147,022 in the year 1954. Interest 
paid to depositors was £57,741. 10s. 3d. 
The book value of investments held on account of Depositors 
at the 3lst December, 1955 was £3,193,345. 4s. 9d. as follows:— 
British and Colonial Stock £2,297,883 4 9 
Jamaica Local Inscribed Stock £895,462 0 0 


£3,193,345 4 9 

Investment made in Treasury Bills during 1955 was £94,443. 15s. 
£59,443. 15s. of which has matured. 

The amount on Deposit with the Treasury awaiting investment, 
at the 3lst December 1955 was £12,086. 13s. 10d. 

In addition, the assets include the Government Savings Bank 
building, the capital cost of which was £43,638. 6s. 7d. 

The earnings on all investments for the year ended on the 3lst 
December 1955 were £107,267. 15s .6d. as follows:— 


Interest on British and Colonial Stock £76,071 17 5 
Interest on Jamaica Government Stock £27,444 1 8 
Treasury Bills £337 10 O 
Interest on amount on deposit with 

Treasury £2,643 6 8 
Interest.on Current Account in Bank of 


Nova Scotia £770 19 9 


£107,267 15 6 


The rental of premises in the Government Savings Bank building 
brought in additional earnings of £958. 15s. 

The operating cost for the year ended on the 3lst December 
1955 was £96,731. 15s. 5d. (This however does not include an ap- 
proximate liability of £13,000 in respect of Contributions to 
Pensions, Contributions to General Post Office, Audit and 
Telegraph services, which becomes due on the 3lst March, 1956). 

The balance at credit in the Government Savings Bank current 
account in the Bank of Nova Scotia on the 3lst December, 1955 
was £32,981. 5s. 3d. 

Savings Bank facilities were available at 192 Branches of the 
Bank. 
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Bank Rates 
Sterling 


During 1955, the commercial banks maintained the following 
rates for sterling exchange on London:— 


Demand drafts 
Selling —+% premium 


Buying —5/16% to 7/16% discount up to £50,000 
1%, to #% on excess over £50,000. 


Telegraphic Transfers 
Selling —32% premium up to £50,000 


5/16% premium on excess over £50,000 
Buying —5/16% to 7/16% discount up to £50,000 
1% to #% on excess over £50,000 


Non-Sterling 


Currencies other than sterling are handled at a small spread 
over the London quotations. 


Interest rates 

Interest allowed on savings accounts in the commercial banks 
increased after the 28th of February, 1955 from 13% to 2% 
quarterly. No interest is paid on amounts over £1,000. 

Up to the 28th of February, 1955 time deposits for six months 
attracted interest of 1%; for twelve month deposits the rate was 
14%. After the 28th of February, these rates were increased to 
14% and 2% respectively. 
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Chapter 5 : Commerce 
Taste I 


Values and Indices of Imports and Exports for the Years 1938, 


1941-1954 
1938: 100 
TOTAL TRADE IMPORTS EXPORTS 
TOTAL Value £7000 
Year | Value | Index| Value ——__—_— ——_———_——_ 
£000 £7000 | Index| Value Domes-| For- 
7000 |Index| tic eign 
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Quantity and Value (£°000) of Principal Commodities of Imports during the 


Commodity | Unit 


Total 

Imports £ 
Art. silk 
» Piece 

goods yds. 
Boots and doz. 

shoes prs 
Cotton piece 

g yds. 
Cement tons 
Coal tons 
Motor cars 

and trucks| no 
Car and 

truck parts} £ 
Tyres and 

Tubes no 
Fish, dried 

salted Ib. 
Flour, 

Wheaten | bags 
Fuel Oil tons 
Glass and 


glassware | £ 
Kerosene Oil] gals. 
Lumber, all 

kinds ft. 
Machinery, 
agricultural] £ 
Machinery, 

other (inc. 

electrical) | £ 
Medicines 

and drugs | £ 
Motor spirit | gals. 
Paper, all 

kinds £ 
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TABLE II 


years, 1938, 1952-1954 


1954 1953 1952 
Quan- | Value erie Value|Quan- 
tity tity 
7000 | £7000 060 £7000 | ’000 | £7000 
37,335 35,524 
12,434, 909)13,440) 1,232) 9,715) 1,057] 4,102 
59} 497 68} 542 57 
6,368] 653) 7,828) 816/12,112 
l 23 l 15 5 
9 53 16 91 10 
3} 1,033 2} 899 2 
355 328 
70; 478 66, 437 43 
14,663} 1,230) 14,644; 968/11,365} 683) 18,239 
878] 2,644 725} 2,574 851] 2,535) 414 
345) 2,081; 825] 1,677) 198) 1,298; 159 
oe 464 .. 450} .. 396) .. 
4,309} 176) 3,594) 142) 3,144) 128) 2,076 
13,830) 688)14,527) 752/13,821} 665)16,063 
559 485 386 
3,879 4,415) .. 3,328 
is 409| . 359 301; _ .. 
13,989} 786) 12, 346| 652 12, 113} 629 8,188 
oa 1,105) .. 999, .. 1,371 
25,591 748) 33,597| 1,298] 30,033) 1 022 42, 111 


Rice Ib. 
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Taste III 


Values (c.i.f.) of Imports (£’000) and percentage distribution according to 
Principal Countries of Origin during the years 1938, 1953, 1954 


1954 1953 1938 
Country of Origin |-———___ | -————__ , 
Value Value Value 
£’000 % | £'000 % £7000 % 
Total ..| 37,335 | 100 35,524 | 100 6,485 | 100 
United Kingdom ..| 15,801 42.3 15,091 42.5 2,109 | 32.5 
United States of . 

America 6,133 16.4 5,912 16.6 1,359 | 21.0 
Canada 4,761 12.8 5,116 14.4 1,014 15.6 
Other Countries 10,640 | 28.5 9,405 | 26.5 1,815 | 28.0 
Parcels Post ee 2 co 188 2.9 


Tasie_IV 


Quantities and (f.0.b.) Value (£°000) of principal items of Domestic 
Export for years 1938, 1952-54 


1954 1953 1952 
Commodity | Unit |Quan-| Value | Quan-| Value |Quan-/|Value 
ti 
000 £’000 | 7000 | £7000} ’000 | £’000 

Total 

Domestic 

Exports | £ = : 24,535) .. a 
Bananas stems | 11,637} 5,231) 10, 217 4,583! 4,554 
eee (raw)| Ib. 3,750 2.358 261; 473 

7 weparea) lb. 2,296 2,674 356) 4,651 

Colfee (raw)} lb. 3,876 2,990; 514} 2,493 
Coffee 

(prepared)| Ib. 744 449 87; 503 
Fruit juices | gals. | 1,522 1,301} 553) 709 
Ginger b. 1,760 4,481}; 202) 3,045 
Pimento Ib. 6,627 6,844; 633) 4,491 
Preserved 

fruit Ib. 11,893} 518)10,284) 425) 22,772 
Rum gals. 869 917} 1,658 
Sugar tons 321 272) 10,087; 199 
Tobacco 

(Cigars) | Ib. 141 173} 440; 273 
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TABLE V 


Value (f.0.b.) of Domestic Exports (£000) by Principal Countries of 
Destination for the years 1938 and 1952-1954 


VALugE (1n £7000) or Exports 


Countries of 1952 
Destination Value om 
£7000 0 
Total .| 29,943] 100 | 24,535) 100 |17,258] 100 
United Kingdom 16,272} 54.3)14,393) 58.7)11,826; 68.5} 2,914 
Canada ..| 5,229) 17.5) 4,328) 17.6] 2,547) 14.8 
United States of 
America ..| 4,414 14.7) 3,217) 13.1] 1,362 7.9 
Other ..| 4,028} 13.5) 2,597; 10.6) 1, 523 8.8 
Parcels Post wal: ctece - af a5 Distributed 
among 
countries 


The following were the main events of interest to the commercial 
world which took place during 1955: 


Conferences, Visits and Fairs 

(a) Delegates from Jamaica attended meetings of the 
Regional Economic Committee in British Guiana and 
Antigua in June and December, respectively; the Oils 
and Fats Conference in Barbados in May; and formed 
part of the Citrus and Banana missions to the United 
Kingdom in June. 

(b) Arising out of the Tenth Meeting of the Regional 
Economic Committee in British Guiana, a small local 
Committee was established to help foster trade with 
Canada. Similar local Committees are to be, or have 
been, appointed elsewhere in the Caribbean. 

(c) The newly appointed Trade Promotion Officer to the 
Caribbean Commission, Mr. Malcolm Hooper, visited 
Jamaica in July, and explored the various possibilities 
of trade promotion here. As a result a Liaison Officer 
to the Commission has been appointed. 

(d) Jamaica participated with other British West Indian 
Islands in a British Caribbean Stand at the British 
Industries Fair in May. Formerly, participation 
had been by separate Stands. The apenment was 
successful. 
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(e) The Jamaica Manufacturers’ Association held their 
annual Industrial Fair during September, as a part 
of the Tercentenary Celebrations. The Fair was 
held on the site of the old Victoria Market, which 
had been renovated for the purpose. The Fair was 
well supported by the public, 170,000 attending during 
the two weeks. 

(f) The Ministry of Trade and Industry, in conjunction 
with the Marketing Department, participated towards 
the end of the year in the Tercentenary Float Parade, 
in which firms and organizations representing a large 
cross section of the Island’s governmental, agricultural 
and industrial life were represented. 


Import Control 

As in previous years, import control was continued, primarily 
because of the need to conserve foreign currency, almost exclusively 
by means of specific licensing. So far as dollar imports are con- 
cerned, Licences were issued with particular regard to the need of 
agriculture and industry and other essential or near essential items 
not readily obtainable from soft currency areas at competitive 
prices. There were special schemes for token imports from 
Canada and the United States of America to preserve the Canadian 
and American export trade in branded articles; increased imports 
of motor vehicles for the essential travelling in the community; 
and a special scheme for the importation of limited quantities of 
items of consumer goods, including a high proportion of house- 
hold articles, on a more liberal basis than formerly. 

Some items, including lumber and wood products, were added 
to the items already on World Open General Licence. 

Most of the items from non-dollar and non-sterling areas which 
formerly required specific licensing were placed on Open General 
Licence. 


Export Restrictions 

In October the Government widened the Open General Export 
Licence by the addition of sixteen items and, as a result, the 
majority of the Island’s exports and potential exports to the soft 
currency area are now free from licensing, The items now subject 
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to licensing are those of strategic or national importance or con- 
trolled in the interests of the marketing of specific commodities, 
e.g. Coffee, Citrus. 


Distribution of Imported Goods 

Imported goods were distributed through the usual trade channels 
of importer to wholesaler to retailer to consumer, but rice and 
cornmeal are bulk purchased by the Government. Price control 
was retained on a number of items primarily in the interest of the 
consumer. 


Representatives Abroad 
Jamaica has no separate trade representative of its own abroad, 
but instead, participates in Regional Trade Commissioner services 
in the United Kingdom and Canada. 
These trade representatives are— 
(a) The Trade Commissioner for the British West Indies 
British Guiana and British Honduras, 40 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2; and 
(b) The Trade Commissioner for the British West Indies, 
and British Guiana, 37 Board of Trade Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Chapter 6 : Agriculture 


GENERAL 


IN THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1955 the Island suffered the 

normal drought conditions. Average rainfall for February 
was higher than usual, but it was poorly distributed and served to 
destroy expectations of a good mango crop for the third year in 
succession. Dry weather in March and April delayed Spring 
plantings, but was welcomed by the sugar industry, which secured 
the highest yields of sugar per ton cane yet recorded for the highest 
tonnage of sugar crop yet produced. The harvesting season was 
extended, and cane farmers, even in areas difficult of access, were 
able to convey their canes to the factories without difficulty. On 
the other hand, spring crops of tomatoes, corn and pulses were very 
adversely affected, and even livestock farmers experienced difficulty 
in securing adequate pasture for stock during the dry period. 

Summer rains were well distributed, but rather prolonged, and 
caused difficulty in preparation of land for Fall planting of corn and 
summer planting of rice. The pimento crop was also greatly 
reduced. 

Jamaica was fortunate in escaping the visitation of hurricane 
“Janet” and, apart from a localised cloudburst in Portland and 
St. Mary in September, which caused some damage to crops and 
heavy damage to roads and buildings, there was no major set-back 
to the Island’s production as a result of wind and rain. 

The year was marked by intensive activities in the field of agri- 
cultural development, and particularly as regards planning for 
development, enactment of legislation aimed at securing full and 
best use of land, marketing negotiations on an Island and on a 
West Indian basis, and the building of a co-ordinated team of 
extension services for undertaking the intensive educational develop- 
ment necessary for success of the new Farm Development Plan. 

Markets for some export crops showed signs of “softening” 
but prices for ginger, coffee, cocoa and pimento remained attractive. 
Food crops produced for use locally also met with good demand 
and favourable prices. Government has been emphasizing most 
strongly the need for greater efficiency of production to counteract 
the effects of a downward trend of prices for most commodities. 
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The trend towards mechanisation in agriculture continued, and 
imports of all types of farm machinery were maintained at a value 
of approximately £500,000. 


The trek of agricultural workers to the United Kingdom continued 
at an unprecedented rate, the majority of the trekkers being 
drawn from rural areas and from the 22-35 year old group. 


Towards the end of the year plans were completed for the 
erection of the new Jamaica School of Agriculture at Twickenham 
Park, and actual construction was expected to commence early in 
January, 1956. Funds are provided from Colonial Development 
and Welfare for the new buildings, and accommodation is expected 
to be for 140 students. 


Final decision was reached to erect buildings on the Hope 
property for the accommodation of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands, and at the close of the year construction was about to 
commence. 


The Agricultural Development Corporation continued its ener- 
getic development of the rice industry. Some attention was paid to 


beef production and pineapple growing by the Corporation during 
the year. 


A Bureau of Standards relating to processed foods was created 
during the year. Personnel were selected and three sent abroad for 
special training. ‘Temporary quarters were occupied by the 
Bureau at the Department of Commerce and Industry. 


An ICA (International Co-operation Administration) mission 
under the direction of Mr. John V. Heppler, Extension Specialist 
of the United States of America, arrived in the Island in June. 
The Mission provides not only specialist assistance, but training 
for local employees of Government to increase their usefulness to 
the Island. Mr. Rockie, Agricultural Engineer of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, also assisted the 
Department of Agriculture. 


In general, labour relations in agriculture were less peaceful 
than in 1954. Strikes were called on several sugar estates, but 
these were settled by arbitration after some losses to the industry. 
Strikes also occurred in the outports, the baking trade and in the 
bauxite companies, 
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MAIN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Sugar 

The importance of the sugar industry to the Island may well 
be judged from the fact that it is not only the largest single employer 
of labour, but that it contributes more to the National Income at 
present than any other crop. 

Sugar was manufactured in Jamaica during the early years of 
the sixteenth century and since then it has played an important 
part in the social and economic existence of the Island as well as 
a vital role in international trade. Historically a plantation crop, 
production patterns began to change in the first decade of the 
current century, and by 1955 only 60% (2,154,976 tons) of the 
3,966,025 tons of cane processed were produced on the large sugar 
estates. The remaining 40% (or 1,411,049 tons) was produced 
by approximately 22,000 registered cane farmers contracted to 
the sugar estates and supplemented by a number of sub-suppliers. 
Most of the registered cane farmers are within two to ten miles of 
the central factories and their holdings are under 10 acres in size. 
This implies a wide distribution of the sugar income among a large 
segment of the farming population. 

In addition to the cane farmers, there is a large number of 
small farmers in the mountainous regions of the Island who produce 
a fair amount of cane for the manufacture of “wet” sugar, 
“head” sugar and “ginger” sugar for the local market. 


Twenty sugar factories operated during the year and produced 
396,551 tons of sugar. This was the highest sugar production in 
the history of the industry and one of the highest yields of sugar per 
ton of cane ever recorded. The Island’s average for the season 
was 8.9 tons of cane per ton of sugar. The estates reaped approx- 
imately 62,700 acres averaging 34 tons per acre, while cane farmers 
reaped an estimated 85,000 acres averaging 16 tons per acre. 


This wide variation in yield between cane farmers’ fields and those 
of the sugar estates may be due to the combined effects of greater 
natural fertility of estate lands, greater use of fertiliser and greater 
efficiency associated with large-scale production. 


It is now clear that the industry will be faced with an unmarket- 
able surplus if production is not restricted within the limits of 
secured markets. Under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, 
markets are guaranteed annually for specific quantities and for 
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some time Jamaica has exceeded her quota. Local consumption 
is within 48,000 to 50,000 tons annually, and in the absence of an 
increased quota, restriction of production is inevitable. 

Reduction is contemplated on the Sugar estates and for cane 
farmers producing over 100 tons of cane annually. Cane farmers 
producing less than 100 tons of cane annually will not be affected, 
but no expansion will be permitted on 1954 acreages. The reduction 
contemplated is of the order of 12%-14% on the basis of 1954 
acreages. 

Production and exports of sugar for the pre-war year, 1938, 
and the period 1950-55, are listed below for purposes of comparison. 
It is obvious that both production and exports have increased 
‘ substantially during the period. 


Production Exports 
Year (Tons) (Tons) 
1938 118,189 105,034 
1950 271,582 222,132 
1951 267,928 216,677 
1952 265,872 199,337 
1953 330,237 277,053 
1954 363,304 324,904 
1955 396,551 291,719 


The sugar estates employed an estimated 48,000 workers during 
harvest and approximately 25,000 in the “off season. To 
these numbers may be added thousands of owner-operator cane 
farmers and their helpers and the number of workers engaged in 
the transportation of the 1,411,049 tons of cane farmers’ cane. 


Rum 
The quantity of rum produced between 1952 and 1955 and the 
amount of molasses exported are set out below:— 


Rum produced Molasses exported 


Year (gallons) (tons) 
1952 1,658,399 25,958 
1953 1,313,950 76,737 
1954 1,935,000 75,457 
1955 1,507,382 81,383 
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Largely as a result of increased production of sugar and the fact 
that food yeast is no longer being produced in the Island, exports 
of molasses have increased in the past three years. In addition, 
increasing use is being made locally of molasses in livestock feed. 


Bananas 


Although the banana plant was introduced into the Caribbean 
from 1516, it was not until 1866 that about 2,000 stems were 
exported from Jamaica to the United States. Thereafter production 
rose rapidly, and by 1900 the export value of bananas exceeded the 
combined total exports of sugar and rum. By 1914 bananas alone 
accounted for 53% of the Island’s total visible trade. However, 
conditions arising out of World War I and a succession of hurricanes 
later reversed its position to that of second to sugar. By 1921 the 
position was again reversed, and bananas became the leading 
export crop once more, a position which it held until 1939. 


During World War II the difficulties of shipping and other 
problems arising from the nature of the banana itself made export 
almost impossible, and in an effort to save the industry and at the 
same time protect the Island’s economy from serious dislocation, 
the Ministry of Food in England purchased all exportable bananas 
without taking delivery ofthem. ‘The unshipped bananas becamea 
useful adjunct to the local food supply. 


Grown over a wide area of the Island by a large number of 
producers, the development of the banana industry has greatly 
influenced the pattern of economic development. It has provided 
the means for a large number of small farmers to acquire their own 
holdings and encouraged the development of a strong and inde- 
pendent population. 


At the present time the banana industry is experiencing much 
difficulty with diseases, the effects of erosion, and other problems. 


The All-Island Banana Growers’ Association has established 
a Banana Research Division which is actively engaged in research 
designed to reduce the present high costs of spraying bananas and 
in other trials with a view to the development of improved field 
techniques. | 


The research for a variety immune or highly resistant to Panama 
Disease and Leaf Spot, continues unabated. 
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The Banana Agronomist of the Department of Agriculture 
worked during the year in close collaboration with the All-Island 
Banana Growers’ Association. 


The use of fertilisers in the production of bananas has now become 
an accepted practice with the majority of growers throughout 
Jamaica, and if disease control measures can be simplified and 
made less costly, greater expansion of the Industry will be possible. 


Yields of bananas in recent years average roughly 130 stems per 
acre per annum, or about 70 commercial “count bunches’’. 
Yields vary widely throughout the Island according to soil 
conditions and cultural practices, but in the nature of the crop 
variations from year to year have not been striking. 


Exports of bananas for the year were 741,000 stems below ~ 
that of the previous year. Total exports for the year were 10,896,189 
stems with an average count grading of 57.3%. Of this, the Laca- 
tan variety accounted for 8,569,394 stems or 78.6% of the total 
exports, while the Gros Michel variety declined to only 2,326,795 
stems or 21.4% of the total exports. The trend of the position of 
these two varieties in the export trade may well be judged from the 
table below:— 


LACATAN Gros MICHEL 
YEAR | Total Export a 

No. of % of No. of % of 

Stems total Stems Total 
1947 5,920,000 1,800 .02 5,518,200 | 99.98 
1948 6,096,000 26,000 .40 6,070,000 | 99.60 
1949 6,563,000 120,000 2.00 6,443,000 | 98.00 
1950 5,773,000 460,000 8.00 5,313,000 | 92.00 
195] 3,702,000 796,000 | 21.50 2,906,000 | 78.50 
1952 4,554,000 2,616,000 | 57.00 1,938,000 | 43.00 
1953 | 10,216,000 5,714,000 | 56.00 4,502,000 | 44.00 
1954 | 11,637,000 7,948,000 | 68.30 3,689,000 | 31.70 
1955 | 10,896,000 8,569,000 | 78.60 2,327,000 | 21.40 
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The quantity and value of bananas exported for the past five 
years and 1938 were:— 


Year Stems Value (f.0.b.) 
1938 7 23,811,337 £2,916, 956 
1950 - 5,772,679 £2,115,720 
1951 ae 3,701,721 £1,267,381 
1952 se 4,553,899 £ 1,887,107 
1953 a 10,216,022 £4,582,635 
1954 - 11,637,250 £5,601 ,900 
1955 oa 10,896, 189 £5,391,000 


The United Kingdom is the sole market for all the exportable 
bananas from the Island. During the year prices on the London 
market varied between £60 and £80. 10/- per ton, but such variations 
were not reflected in the prices paid to growers. Leaders of the 
industry again emphasised the need for greater efficiency in 
production and in handling of the fruit. 

In addition to the two principal varieties produced for export, 
there are several other varieties produced in the Island solely for 
the local trade. Together with plantain and ‘‘rejects”, they 
provided an estimated 3,250,000 stems for local consumption 
during the year. 


Citrus 

Citrus was first introduced into Jamaica during the 19th century, 
but it is only in comparatively recent years that it has become one of 
the important export crops. At present the industry is well organ- 
ised into an association known as the Citrus Growers’ Association 
Limited. In the war and post-war years of World War II the 
Association held contracts with the Ministry of Food, England, 
for all concentrated citrus juice produced in the Island. These 
contracts were especially helpful in the expansion of the industry. 
In effect, they guaranteed the marketing of the entire sweet orange 
crop at fixed prices. 

In many respects the citrus season was a fair one. Purchases 
of the 1954-55 crop by the Citrus Growers’ Association exceeded 
those of the previous year by 162,240 boxes or approximately 19% 
but this increase was not sufficient to meet all the market demands 
of the industry. New Zealand and the United Kingdom were 
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the principal markets for fresh and processed fruits. During the 
year a new marketing agreement was concluded with the United 
Kingdom for Jamaica’s citrus. The overall agreement is West 
Indian in scope and offers further protection to the industry for a 
period of three years (up to 30th June, 1958). The protection is of 
the nature of a West Indies Citrus Stabilisation Scheme. Agree- 
ment was also reached on the establishment of a fund to which 
growers would contribute when prices were above an agreed level 
and, if prices fell below this level, local Government would con- 
tribute to it from an interest free loan provided by Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. This is applicable only to 
the main commercial varieties planted before the end of 1955. 


Purchases for export as fresh fruit and for processing during 
- the year were 991,153 boxes. In addition, a fair amount of the 
crop is consumed locally, but the exact amount is not known. 
The value of citrus sold in the local market is, however, believed 
to add appreciably to the annual earnings of the industry. The 
quantities purchased in recent years for export in fresh or processed 
form were:— 


Sweet Grape- Other 

Crop Oranges fruit Varieties Total 

Year (boxes) (boxes) (boxes) (boxes) 
1948-49 443,906 248,895 18,114 875,915 
1949-50 550,596 355,119 43,288 949,003 
1950-51 478,928 302,045 21,153 802,126 
1951-52 340,992 204,071 35,701 580, 764 
1952-53 530,898 286,465 150,639 968,002 
1953-54 409,489 265,204 154,220 828,913 
1954-55 576,896 314,534 99,723 991,153 


The number of budded plants sold to growers during the year 
was 101,500. Of these, approximately 58,500 plants were produced 
in nurseries of the Department. Plantings in the Spring were 
affected by poor rainfall in many districts. Damage by Fiddler 
Beetle, Prepodes spp. and Pachneus spp. constituted a serious threat 
to the industry. Efforts were continued to find a suitable soil 
insecticide for economic destruction of the Fiddler Beetle grubs. 
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Lime Oil 

There are 11 lime oil distilleries located in various parts of the 
Island. All except two are operated by private enterprise. 

So far the bulk of Jamaica’s lime oil is marketed through the 
West Indian Lime Oil Sales Company Ltd., which operate on a 
co-operative basis. Three of the manufacturers market their 
production individually. 


Coconuts 


The coconut palm is believed to have been in the Caribbean 
at the time of the discovery of the New World and since then it 
has played a vital role in the food supply of the area. It is grown 
widely in Jamaica, and at one period it was an important item in 
the export trade of the Island. The industry has, however, received 
several set-backs from hurricanes and, since 1944, Jamaica has had 
to import copra to meet her full domestic requirements. Increasing 
population and greater industrialisation have been responsible for 
an increased local demand for coconut products. 


The industry has made an appreciable recovery from the hurri- 
cane of 1951. Production of copra in 1955 was the highest in 
post-war years, and brings the Island close to the point of self- 
sufficiency with this commodity. Purchases of copra by the Coconut 
Industry Board during the year were 10,252 tons, or approximately 
13.7% over those of the previous year. 


Production of copra for the last quarter of the year was dis- 
appointingly low, particularly as production in the last quarters 
of previous years has always been the largest. Reasons for this 
unusual change in production pattern are unknown at present, 
but industries depending on copra and copra products for their 
basic raw material were concerned about the decline in production 
during the quarter. 


Encouraged by the assistance available under the Coconut 
Rehabilitation Scheme, launched after the hurricane of 1951 
and by the inereased prices for copra in 1952, expansion by new 
plantings has been appreciable. Many farmers are now planting 
dwarf varieties which come into production earlier than the tall 
varieties and are somewhat less susceptible to hurricane damage. 


Purchases of copra over the past five years by the Coconut 
Industry Board are set out in the following table. 
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No data is available for the pre-war years: 


1950 - = se 7,105 tons 
1951 ak a ee 5,966 tons 
1952 be - os 3,400 tons 
1953 i a ue 5,294 tons 
1954 a a ea 9,013 tons 
1955 a - 2 10,252 tons. 


In addition to the number of coconuts used for making copra, 
an estimated 30,000,000 nuts are used annually for cooking pur- 
poses and as ‘‘water” coconuts. 

The effect of the ‘‘Unknown Disease”’ is causing much concern 
to coconut growers on the northern coastal area of the Island. 
A team of scientists, headed by Dr. Nutman, made a study of the 
disease during the year, and submitted a report thereon. No 
cure or effective measure of control has yet been discovered, how- 
ever, and in the meantime the practice of cutting all affected 
trees to control the spread of the disease is being continued. 


Cocoa 

The cultivation of cocoa in Jamaica began in earnest after 1838 
when the sugar industry was experiencing much _ difficulties. 
Several properties in St. Mary and Portland began to plant cocoa 
as a substitute crop. In the 1890’s there was enough cocoa pro- 
duced in the Island to encourage Messrs. Rowntree Ltd., an 
English company, to establish a branch in Jamaica. Owing to 
the rapid development of the banana industry at about this time, 
cocoa production was neglected, and some years after Messrs. 
Rowntree Ltd. moved to Africa. 

In the immediate post-war years of World War II, interest in 
cocoa production was again revived, and plans were made for the 
expansion of the industry. During 1955 the decision was made 
to enlarge and accelerate the cocoa expansion programme to 
provide from Government nurseries 1,000,000 seedlings and 
250,000 cuttings of high-yielding varieties by the end of 1956. 
The programme further aims at producing 1,000,000 rooted 
cuttings annually by and after 1960, and the erection of appropriate 
processing and curing facilities. This rapid expansion is designed 
to make the crop one of the major export crops of the Island. 
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' In recent years the cocoa crop has been handled by the Cocoa 
Marketing Board on behalf of the growers. Production for the 
1954-55 crop is estimated at 2,660 tons, of which purchases by the 
Board amounted to 2,608 tons. Local and foreign sales totalled 
2,461 tons. An increasing quantity of the cocoa exported during 
the past five years has been in the form of cocoa butter, pressed 
cake and ‘powder mixed” manufactured locally from a _ part 
of the crop. Much of the cocoa powder manufactured locally is 
sold in the domestic market, and this has been protected. 


Demand for cocoa plants was not fully met, and those planted 
in certain areas in the Spring were affected by the uneven distri- 
bution of rainfall. Distribution from the Department’s nurseries 
amounted to 110,287 rooted cuttings. 


Coffee 

Coffee is the third oldest crop (to sugar cane and ginger) pro- 
duced in Jamaica primarily for the export market. It was first 
introduced in 1728 and, during the years which have since passed, 
it has made substantial contribution to the economy of the Island. 
The plant is particularly suited to the hilly regions of the Island 
where other crops may not thrive as well. In recent years much 
effort has been made to build a strong industry, and at present 
a large programme of expansion is in progress. 


Data for the 1955 crop is not yet available, but the quantity 
of cherry-ripe coffee delivered to Central Co-operative pulperies 
and those belonging to the Coffee Industry Board were the highest 
since they began operation. The superior quality of the ‘‘washed” 
coffee now produced by the Coffee Industry Board earns a higher © 
price than the ordinarily prepared coffee, and is popular in the 
leading markets of the world. Nearly 15% of the total annual 
export of coffee is now being exported as ‘‘prepared”’ and “‘roasted”’ 
coffee. 


Farmers received 822,400 seedlings free from the Department’s 
nurseries during the year. These were in addition to the 111,700 
plants provided by the Yallahs Valley Land Authority and those 
produced by private individuals. The demand for plants during 
the year was not:satisfied, and plans were completed for increasing 
the production of seedlings both as ‘‘bare-root”? and as potted 
plants. 7. 
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Better survival percentages have been obtained from potted 
plants than from the “‘bare-root” seedlings, and plans have been 
made to produce one million potted plants during 1956. The 
initial steps to accomplish this plan were well in hand at the close 
of the year. 


Ginger 

So far as is known, ginger (<ingiber officinale) is the second oldest 
crop produced in the Island solely for the export market. The 
first shipment was made to Spain about 1547, and since then the 
crop has gradually grown to become an important item in the 
Island’s export trade. It is a speciality among a comparatively 
small number of farmers, and is grown only in very restricted areas 
of the Island. In recent years the bulk of the crop is produced 
in the Christiana, the Dry Harbour Mountains and the Seaford 
Town districts. 

Production and exports have fluctuated with the vicissitudes of 
agriculture in the Island, and particularly with prices abroad. 
In addition, the nature of the husbandry associated with the pro- 
duction of this crop encourages rapid deterioration of soil through 
erosion. Striking evidences of this are to be found in the areas 
producing the bulk of the crop. 

The depressed state of the ginger market in 195] to 1953 made 
it necessary for Government to purchase the entire crops of those 
years in an effort to save the industry from ruin. By 1954, stocks 
held abroad were depleted, and prices began to improve. For 
1955 prices were attractive, but production was below market 
demand. 

Comparative data of the volume and value of ginger are given 
below for the past five years and 1938. Exports represent almost 
the Island’s entire production, as only a small amount is used locally. 


1938 1,574,072 lb. £27,030 
1950 2,988,828 ,, £340,780 
1951] 2,989,418 5, _ £497,963 
1952 3,044,605 ,, £257,031 
1953 4,480,808 ,, £202,145 
1954 1,759,750 4 | £153,806 


1955 1,573,419 ,, £201,306 
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Pimento 


The exact date on which the pimento plant (Pimento officinalis) 
was introduced into Jamaica is at present uncertain, but for well 
over two hundred years Jamaica has held the monopoly on the 
production and export of this famous ‘‘all spice”. ‘The plant 
has never been cultivated, but was left to ‘‘nature’”’ to take care 
of its expansion, with the result that it tended to localise itself in 
certain areas of the Island. 


However, during the past twenty years the plant has been 
plagued with the Pimento Rust disease (caused by Pucinni psidti 
Wint.) which affected the leaves and destroyed many trees through- 
out the Island. As a result, production has declined quite notice- 
ably during these years. 


During the year production was adversely affected by the weather 
at the time of flowering and consequent poor setting of berries. 
The 1955 crop approximated the average of the past five years, 
but demands abroad have shown a marked weakening. Of the 
3,066 tons purchased from growers by Government, which handles 
the marketing of the crop on behalf of growers, only 1,246 tons 
were sold at the end of the year. Prices have been very high, 
and from all indications the principal users have not been carrying 
the usual stocks—hoping perhaps for a drop in prices. 


Comparative data of exports for 1938 and the previous five years 
are given below: 


Pimento Value Oil Value 

(Ib.) (£) (Ib. ) (£) 
1938 8,676,800 207,070 2,219 5,709 
1950 4,419,570 290,680 31,859 11,707 
1951 7,191,770 589,720 15,663 6,137 
1952 4,490,810 417,770 78,586 52,803 
1953 6,807,240 632,660 95,859 66,558 
1954 6,627,160 783,260 83,578 58,450 
1955 2,791,050 710,070 91,919 67,133 


Formerly pimento oil was extracted mainly from the leaves 
gathered in the process of reaping the berries, and as such provided 
income to the industry without seriously affecting the trees. 
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However, in recent years the undesirable practice of reaping the 
leaves solely for the extraction of oil as soon as the trees are get- 
ting ready to flower, has become quite prevalent. 

The Jamaica Agricultural Society is now organising pimento 
growers into co-operative societies. The work was still in progress 
at the end of the year. In the meantime, Government continues 
to market the crop on behalf of.the growers. 


Pineapples . 3 

It is believed that the pineapple is indigenous to Jamaica, or 
was brought here at an early date by the Indians. 

For several decades attempts were made to develop an export 
trade for pineapple, but these met with little success. However, 
in the past five or six years much effort has been put into the crea- 
tion of a pineapple industry to produce canned and fresh fruits 
for the export market. Planting materials of the. best commercial 
varieties have been imported, propagated and made available 
to farmers at nominal rates. One company has planted over 
135 acres of pineapple “‘suckers’’ and erected a factory solely for 
the processing of the crop from its own fields. By the end of the 
year (1955) the total acreage planted to pineapple in the Island 
was estimated to be 1,200 acres. | - 

In spite of the progress made with the industry, interest in 
pineapple production during 1955 was somewhat dormant. Large 
numbers of plants of the best varieties were available to growers, 
but deliveries were small. The Department produced an esti- 
mated 2} million plants of which only 167,000 were taken by 47 
growers. Much of this inactivity seems to have arisen from un- 
certainty of marketing and prices, particularly among small 
producers who are without the necessary resources to meet the 
needs of the crop. 

Production was the largest in the history of the industry, but 
because the crop matured quite unevenly, it was possible to dispose 
of a fair amount in the local fresh fruit market. The Jamaica 
Agricultural Society marketed on behalf of the growers 368 tons 
of pineapple. Small shipments of selected fruits were made to 
the United Kingdom under refrigeration with encouraging results. 
Indications are that if shipping facilities are available, Jamaica 
may be able to take advantage of the fresh fruit market in the 
United Kingdom and other countries. 
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Tomatoes 


Tomatoes have Been grown in Jamaica for many decades, but 
it was not until about 1933: that it was recognised that Southern 
St. Elizabeth was suitable for the production of first class tomatoes. 

‘Ini the first:seven or eight years of the industry, under eo-opera- 
tive management, yields-were high and prices in the export markets 
were quite satisfactory; However, since 1950 to the present time; 
the industry has been greatly depressed owing to a. succession of 
crop failures. The crop in the Bull. Savannah area, the seat of 
the industry, was only 25% of the estimated production for 1955. 
This represented the worst failure to have hit the industry since 
1950. . 

This failure was due to the prolonged drought eueea ees 
and April. _Not only was the crop the smallest, but the fruits were 
poor and unsuitable for the fresh fruit market. So severe were 
the effects of the failure on the people of the area that Government 
again found it necessary to provide a subsidy to aid them. 
Government is actively trying to develop alternate crops suitable 
for production in this area, and pineapples, tobacco and cotton 
all seem to offer some promise of a solution. 

The value of fresh and processed tomatoes exported since 1949 
are set out below and indicate the trend in the export market since 
then:— 


1949 a .. £329,793 - 
1950 7 .. £218,091 
1951 ar: .. £196,776 
1952 0 £121,414 
1953 Ul £166,662 
(1954 .. £121,095 
195 7 £30,580. 


Rice 


As a result of the food sepa during World War II, many 
efforts were made to produce rice locally, and since the cessation 
of hostilities, efforts have been redoubled to expand production 
to satisfy the domestic demands for this commodity. To achieve 
this end, the Agricultural Development Corporation was formed 
in 1952 and was requested to devote its energies mainly to the 
expansion of the industry. Since then, the Corporation has ac- 
quired large tracts of land for the cultivation of rice. They have 
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also erected storage and processing facilities, guaranteed the price 
of rice to farmers, acted as a market for all rice offered to it, and 
provided loans for rice producers needing such loans. | 


Production of rice during the year reached the record level of 
an estimated 12,000 tons of clean rice. This was produced in two 
crops (Spring and Fall) on an estimated acreage of 5,000 and 
15,000 acres respectively. Yields were less than was expected due 
to unfavourable weather, losses experienced in reaping and severe 
competition from rice grass in certain areas. 


The Department was engaged in developing and testing new 
varieties, determining fertiliser requirements, teaching farmers 
improved cultural practices and studying some of the important 
problems with which the industry is beset. 


During the year there was a slight reduction of the price of rice 
to the consumers. This, however, was not reflected in the price 
paid to the producers. 


Honey 
Indications are that there was a slight increase in the production 
of honey during the year. | 


Exports of the Bee Farmers’ Association was of the order of 
335 tons 14 cwt. valued at £36,276. It is, however, generally 
recognised that purchases and sales of the Bee Farmers’ Association 
represent only a part of the Island’s production of honey. At 
the same time, the local trade in honey is increasing, and a fairly 
steady market is being created for this commodity. 


Annatto 

Jamaica has been the largest producer of annatto for several 
years, but it is generally recognised that for some time no progress 
has been made with this crop. Indeed production has declined 
sharply during the past forty years, and market demands have 
not been fully met, in spite of competition from synthetic colouring. 
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The exports and value of annatto during the past three years 
and 1938 are given below for comparison: 


Export Value 
(Ib.) (£) 
1938 883,590 9,930 
1952 538,980 59,585 
1953 823,600 68,830 
1954 979,890 75,680 
1955 1,047,888 50,265 


Logwood and Logwood Extracts 

Exports of logwood and logwood extracts continued to be small 
as compared to pre-war years, due to competition from synthetic 
dyes. During the year 134 tons of logwood valued at £1,485 
were exported. Corresponding figures for 1954 were 1,768 tons 
valued at £199,550. Exports of logwood extracts were 1,885 
tons valued at £231,985 for 1955 as compared with 1,494 tons 
at a value of £197,625 for 1954. | 


Corn 


Corn production was the smallest in recent years, due to poor 
weather and reduced planting. It was therefore necessary to 
supplement local supply by importation. The Department has 
undertaken a series of tests to find a variety that will give high 
yields on the plains under mechanical cultivation. A large pro- 
portion of the local corn crop is now grown on hilly terrain, where 
yields are low, and the cultural practices associated with the crop 
encourage erosion. 

Purchases by the Government Cornmeal Factory amounted to 
2,424 tons of corn for the year as compared to 5,754 tons in 1954. 
Production of corn meal was 3,056 tons and corn bran 100 tons. 
This reduced production made it necessary to import meal to meet 
the local market demand. 


Tobacco 


The tobacco industry continued in its depressed state of recent 
years, due to the loss of the cigar market abroad. Efforts to 
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improve many aspects of the industry by private individuals have 
since been abandoned, and at the moment the immediate future 
of the industry is not bright. 

During the year the Department expanded its research pro- 
gramme to include trials with Virginia tobacco. An agronomist 
was assigned to conduct these trials with the assistance of a field 
officer. At the end of the year the work was well in Band) and 
research plots were established in several areas. 

Due to the limited local market and the unattractive prices to 
growers, much of the cigarette tobacco used in the Island during 
1955 was imported from Canada, but the bulk of the pipe tobacco — 
used is from local production. 


Cotton 


During the 18th century cotton was grown on a fairly ajo scale 

in Jamaica, but for a number of reasons it was abandoned as a 
plantation crop in the early part of the 19th century. Since then 
several attempts have been made, without success, to produce it 
commercially. 
:, Recently the manufacturing of cotton cloth in the Island has 
again revived interest in the possibilities of producing cotton in 
Jamaica on a commercial scale. As a result, an officer of the 
Department was given the responsibility of making preliminary 
trials with cotton to determine the varieties and localities best suited 
for producing this.crop. Technical advice was received from the 
Cotton Adviser on the staff of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Organisation in Barbados. Subsequently, the respon- 
sibility of providing technical advice was transferred to the officer 
in charge of the Central Cotton Station, Antigua. At the end of 
the year the work was still in the initial stages. | 


1: ‘FOOD CROPS FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


IN ADDITION TO THE cRoPs which provide the bulk of the Island’s 
export trade, there is a large variety of other.crops grown especially 
for the local markets. Produced over a wide range of soil types 
and climatic conditions, and maturing at different periods of the 
year, they provide a continuous supply of food for the local markets. 
The full extent of their production is unknown, but together they 
provide the. bulk of the carbohydrates consumed locally, and con- 
tribute significantly to the annual National Income.. aes 
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During the year, prices were attractive and the demand strong. 
This suggests that supply and demand were about equal. Admit- 
tedly, this is an imperfect index of the size of production, because 
in the present state of production and marketing only significant 
variations are generally observed, a situation not uncommon in 
areas similar to Jamaica. _ 


Marketing of ‘‘ground provisions” through supermarkets at 
Cross Roads and Mandeville has become popular with many per- 
sons. The first two such ‘‘markets’’ were started in 1954, and 
since then they have become very useful to producers and consumers 
alike. 


Fruits and vegetables which provide an appreciable part of the 
local dietary were in fair supply. An estimated 3,250,000 stems 
of rejected and unexportable bananas and plantains were consumed 
during the year. 


Guaranteed prices are maintained by the Ministry of Trade and 
Industry for rice, corn and peas, with the specific purpose of en- 
couraging production of these crops. Rice is guaranteed at 75/- 
per 100 Ib. (paddy), corn at 17/- to 22/- per 100-lb., red’ peas at 
44/- per bushel of 64 Ib., other peas 16/- to 24/- per bushel of 64 Ib. 


LIVESTOCK 

THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY is an exceptionally important branch of 
the Island’s agriculture, not only from its contribution to the soil 
fertility of the Island, but also for its importance in the diet of the 
population. _ However, with certain exceptions, the general effi- 
ciency of the industry has not kept pace with scientific development, 
and, as a result, there is a wide disparity between earnings on 
cattle farms. Prevailing controlled prices are proving less attrac- 
tive to the less efficient producers than some other forms of agri- 
culture. ; 
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The high reputation of Jamaica’s cattle in Central and South 
America and in the other Caribbean Islands was maintained 
during the year. Exports of livestock showed some improvement 
over the previous year and are set out below for general information. 


Breeds No. of Cattle 
Brahman ... be 28. 
Jamaica Reds ee 16 
Grade Jersey = 134 
Brangus._... = i) 
Santa Gertrudis - 2 
Holstein... a 33 
Devon oe ea 3 

Total 221 
Horsekind .. Se . 7 
Goat l 


Importation of pedigreed cattle remained small. One Frissian 
bull, one Aberdeen Angus bull, one Jersey heifer, and two Ayrshire 
heifers were imported during the year. Other importations were 
5 pigs, 21 sheep, 1 goat and 12 horses. 


Beef Cattle 


The number of cattle delivered to the Livestock Clearing House 
was only 8,764 heads as against 10,553 in 1954. This represented 
a decline of 20% in one year. The decline of deliveries to the 
Clearing House between 1953 and 1954 was 16%. Receivals 
at the Clearing House, Kingston, over the past five years are listed 
below to indicate the trend in deliveries. 


Slaughterings of Caitle 


Country Island 
Year Kingston Parishes Total 
1950 10,559 33,701 44,260 
1951 9,030 33,210 42,240 
1952 11,056 32,069 43,125 
1953 12,542 34,623 47,163 
1954 10,533 35,113 45,646 
1955 8,764 34,000 42,764 (Approxi- 


mately) 
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To offset short deliveries to the Clearing House, importation of 
an extra 150 tons of frozen beef was made during the year by 
Government. This was in addition to the regular importations 
of the trade. 


Leather 


Arising out of conditions of World War II and the immediate 
post-war years, a substantial leather goods industry has been built 
on the hides and skins produced and processed locally. However, 
some uneasiness was felt in the local tanning industry during the 
year as competition from foreign sources caused a sharp decline in 
the amount of leather taken by the shoe industry. The largest 
tanners were obliged to close their factories for several weeks, and 
for a time the future of the industry was in serious doubt. The 
situation, however, was clarified after a while. An expert was 
obtained by Government to report on the leather industry and 
submit recommendations on all aspects of manufacture and 
marketing of hides and skins. 


Datry Cattle 

Milk supplied to the Jamaica Milk Products Co. (Condensery) 
was less than the previous year by approximately two million 
gallons. This was partly due to drought during the early months 
of the year and partly to the fact that a number of the larger dairy 
farmers are disposing of their herds. Fresh milk supplies to the 
principal towns were also in short supply at times—a fact which 
no doubt has contributed to an increase of twopence per quart 
in the price of milk in the Corporate Area. 


‘Production of sweetened condensed milk was 290,227 cases and | 
25,484 cases of evaporated as against. 345,772 cases (condensed 
milk) and 25,681 cases (evaporated milk) in 1954. 
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. The quantity ‘of milk received by the Jamaica Milk Products 
Company (Condensery) during the past five years and in 1940 
is set out below for comparative purposes. 


Year No. of Quarts. 
1940 e ws 1,546,582 
1950 7 si 10,715,655 
1951 7 10,589,645 
952 11,948,600 
19933 1.) + 11,590,782 
1954 nn ee? 11,724,558 
1955 be > 9,505,949 


Pigs, Goats and Sheep 

Legal slaughtering of small stock showed an increase at the 
Kingston Abattoir for the year. This is not to be taken as an in- 
dication that the Island’s total slaughtering has increased. It 
seems to suggest a shift in supply from the rural areas to the city, 
where beef was in short supply. Total Island slaughterings for 
the past three years are listed below for comparative purpose: = 


Goats Pigs : Sheep © 
1952 260,000 45,200 2,700 
1953 250,000 46,000 3,000 
1954 227,300 52,500 2,770 
1955 228, 000 50,000 2,800 


There i is a good market for pork, but in the absence of an in- 
expensive feed there is little prospect for expansion of the pig 
industry. Sheep rearing has never been adopted on a large scale, 
and it is unlikely that it will expand appreciably. There is little 
information on the size of the goat population, but the small size 
of the skins of those slaughtered suggests Gversiauentenas ata ee 
rate. | a 


Poultry 

. Interest in poultry rearing was maintained during the year. 
There were indications of increased egg and meat production. 
The Poultry Farmers’ Co-operative Federation marketed 264,230 
dozen eggs for its. members as against 179,000 dozens:in 1954. 
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The increase in meat production has beén encouraged by the ex- 
panding requirements of the Hotel trade. Groceries with refrig- 
erated facilities are also providing an extra market for poultry 
products. 

.Importations of day-old chickens through the port of ineiea 
totalled 569,800 for the year. In addition, 88,920 were distri- 
buted from the Department’s hatchery. 


Horsekind 


The quality of racing thoroughbreds produced locally showed 
improvement during the year, but interest in other types of horse- 
kind continued to decline. 


Feed 

The quantity and quality of locally prepared feeds showed 
much improvement during the year. The supply of grass meal 
has improved and, if the prices of the mixed feeds can be reduced, 
farmers will be able to make greater use of concentrated foods: 


Importations of feeds from Canada and the United States of America 
have also increased. 


Pastures 


Farmers are showing enthusiastic interest in pasture improvement 
work, and demands for planting material of improved varieties 
of grass have been considerable. 

There were numerous requests for advisory assistance in pasture 
planning and improvement, not all of which could be met.in view 
of limited ae 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
AND MARKETING BODIES 


THE YEAR UNDER REVIEW brings to a close the tercentenary of 
association of Jamaica with the British Empire. As such it is 
fitting that brief references should be made in this section of the 
report to the principal agencies which have contributed to the 
development of agriculture in the Island, particularly so within 
the past hundred years. Much of the developments to date have 
accrued as a result of the activities of a number of private indivi- 
duals, primary producers’ organizations, statutory bodies. and 
Government Departments. These numerous individuals and 
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agencies have cooperated with each other as well as with various 
sections of the farming community to provide the diversity and 
vigour which are so characteristic of the development of agriculture 
in the Island. 

The most important of these agencies is the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society. This Society was formed in 1895, and for many years 
it was the only representative of the farmers in the Island and, 
until 1951, it was the only recognized extension service for agricul- 
ture in the Island. In recent years the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society has been responsible for sponsoring many primary producers’ 
associations on cooperative lines, many of which handle large 
portions of the local crop. The All-Island Banana Growers’ 
Association, the Citrus Growers’ Association, the Bee Farmers’ 
Association, and the Rice Growers’ Association were started by the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society, but subsequently became indepen- 
dent Associations with legal status as limited liability companies. 

The All-Island Banana Growers’ Association was formed in 1946 
and represents the majority of banana growers who control the 
industry at this time. 

The Bee Farmers’ Association was formed in 1946 with financial 
aid from Government, but by 1949 the Association became self 
supporting and independent of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 

In 1945 the Citrus Growers’ Association was formed as a Limited 
Liability Company to encourage the development of the Citrus 
industry in the Island. By 1949 the Citrus Growers’ Association 
became recognised as an approved association within the meaning 
of the Marketing Law of 1944. A Citrus Marketing Plan was 
approved in that year, which gave the Association the right to 
handle and dispose of all citrus fruit produced by registered growers, 
except for sales for the local market. 

The Citrus Authority was established under the plan to control 

the industry. It consists of five members including a Chairman, — 
two independent persons appointed by the Governor in Executive 
Council, one appointed by the Association and one to be elected 
by the packers and processors. Any aggrieved processor or packer 
may appeal to the Authority. 
_ The Rice Growers’ Association was organised in 1938, but its 
membership does not include the larger producers of rice. It is 
representative of the majority of small growers. _ So far it has not 
undertaken the actual marketing of rice. 
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In addition to these, several other cooperative Bodies have 
been sponsored by the Jamaica Agricultural Society, and have 
‘remained within the framework of the Society. These are organ- 
ized through the local Branches of the Society which assist with 
the marketing of some crops usually sold to the village shop-keeper. 
‘Among these bodies the All-Island Coffee Growers’ Association is 
outstanding. It was organized in 1950, and has made progress 
to date. 


The Ginger Cooperative was formed in 1950 but, due to the 
collapse of the ginger market in the same year, the Cooperative 
has not made much progress. 


The first attempt to foster the cooperative marketing of Cocoa 
was made in 1952. The organizing of this cooperative through 
Branches of the Jamaica Agricultural Society and the expansion 
of the industry are now moving on steadily. 


Marketing groups have been organized for Pineapple, but the 
commercial production of this crop has not yet become large. 


Marketing cooperatives for Pimento were begun in 1954, and 
the work is still in progress. | 


The most important commodity association originating inde- 
pendently of the Jamaica Agricultural Society is the Jamaica 
Livestock Association. It was formed in 1941, and registered as 
a Limited Liability Company. It is truly representative of the 
livestock interest of the Island. The Association is represented 
on the Managing Committee of the Primary Producers’ Organi- 
zation, as well as on the Meat Advisory Committee. 


In addition, there is the Jamaica Poultry and Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Federation, which sponsors the production of eggs and 
poultry meat, and takes care of the marketing of eggs and poultry 
meat for and on behalf of its members. 


The All-Island Cane Farmers’ Association was formed and in- 
corporated by Law in 1941 and is the recognized representative 
of Cane Farmers on the Sugar Control Board and in dealing with 
the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association. 


. In addition tothe Primary Producers’ Associations listed above, 
there are a number of Primary Producers’ Marketing bodies, which 
play. a vital role in the overall function of Agriculture. These 
are briefly stated below. 
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Owing to special problems created by World War II, the 
Agricultural Marketing Law of 1944 was passed. It contained 
provisions similar to those of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1931 of the United Kingdom but, for reasons peculiar to local 
agricultural marketing, the majority of the Central Marketing 
Organisations have refrained from using the provisions of the 
Marketing Act of 1944, and have been set up as Statutory Bodies 
with provisions independent of the Marketing Law. 


_ The Coconut Marketing Board was established under Law 41 
of 1939 to control the purchase and disposal of Copra. In 1945 
this Board was replaced by the Coconut Industry Board created 
by Law 8 of 1945, which contained wider provisions than the old 
Law. The Board is made up of five coconut growers, a Chairman 
and three nominated members appointed by the Governor in 
Executive Council. The Board has the exclusive right to deal in 
Copra, as well as to sell fresh coconut for export. | 


The same law which created the Coconut Marketing Board in 
1945 also created the Coconut Control Authority to supervise and 
control the operation of the industry and of the Coconut Industry 
Board. 


In December, 1948, the Coffee Industry Regulation Law was 
passed. It is designed to regulate the growing, processing and 
sales of coffee locally and abroad. Under this Law a Coffee 
Industry Board was also established, and incorporated in 1950. 
The Board consists of two members appointed by the Governor 
in Executive Council, three appointed from among coffee growers, 
and two from among coffee dealers. The Chairman is elected 
annually by the members of the Board at their first meeting. The 
Board is endowed with exceptionally wide powers for the develop- 
ment of the industry and the marketing of coffee locally and abroad. 


Under the Defence Regulations of World War II, the Competent 
Authority acted as the Sales Agent forthe purchases and sales of 
cocoa beans. In 1951, a Cocoa Marketing Board was established, 
and incorporated by the Cocoa Marketing Law, to assist in the 
development of the industry and to control the purchases and sales 
of cocoa. The Board is made up of two government officials 
appointed by the Governor (one of whom is appointed Chairman), 
one dealer in cocoa, three growers of cocoa, and one specialist in 
agricultural marketing. 
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Before 1939 the export marketing of bananas was carried on 
independently by each of the Companies operating in Jamaica 
with their subsidiary shipping Companies. But during World| 
War II and up to March, 1953, the marketing of bananas was 
based on Contracts with the Ministry of Food, England. .In April, 
1953, this arrangement was replaced by private trading arrange- 
ments between Messrs. Elders. and Fyffes, the local industry 
represented by the Competent Authority, and the Banana Pro- 
ducers’ Association Steamship Company. In 1953 a Banana 
Board was created by Law 24 of 1953, and consisted of two members 
nominated by the Governor in Executive Council, three members 
nominated by the All-Island Banana Growers’ Association, one 
nominated jointly by the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association, 
the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Steamship Company and _ the 
Jamaica Producers’ Marketing Company Limited, and one nomi- 
nated jointly by the United Fruit Company and Messrs. Elders 
and Fyffes Limited. With the exception of the functions of the 
Banana Insurance Board, all other matters relating to the banana 
industry are now under the control of the Banana Board. 


In 1929 the sugar industry created the Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association to serve the interests of the industry. In 1946 the 
members of the Association agreed that all sales of sugar were 
to be made through the Association. A certain amount of control 
is exercised over the Sugar Manulacturers: Association by the 
Sugar Control Board. | 


The Jamaica Sugar Control Board was created by Law 43 of 
1937, primarily to put into effect the control of the Sugar Industry 
made necessary by the International Sugar Agreement of the 6th 
of May, 1937. This Agreement was signed by the United King- 
dom delegates on behalf of the Colonies as well as the United 
Kingdom herself. 


In addition to these, agricultural development in the Island has 
been assisted by the activities of Statutory bodies such as the 
Yallahs Valley Land Authority, the Christiana Area Land Authority, 
the Agricultural Development Corporation and the Industrial 
Development Corporation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


THE FIXED ESTABLISHMENT of the Department of Agriculture was 
increased during the year witha view tomeeting the requirements 
of expanded programmes in Agricultural Research, Extension and 
Development. 


SENIOR STAFF AS AT 31sT DECEMBER, 1955 


Head Office 
Director of Agriculture 
Deputy Director of Agriculture (Research) 
Superintendent of Livestock Services 
Deputy Director of Agriculture (Extension) 
Chief Agricultural Officer (Development) 


Centralised Services 
Crop Agronomy 
Chief Agricultural Officer (in charge) 
3 Senior Agricultural Officers and 
7 Agricultural Officers 


Plant Protection and Agriculture 
Plant Protection Officer (in charge) and 
2 Agricultural Officers 


Agricultural Chemistry 
Agricultural Chemist (in siaae) and 
7 Agricultural Officers 


Economics and Statistics 
Acting Agricultural Economist (in charge) and 
2 Agricultural Officers 


Sotl Conservation 
Soil Conservation Officer (in charge) and 
1 Agricultural Officer 


Farm Machinery 
Senior Agricultural Officer (in charge) 


Horticulture and Public Gardens 
Superintendent of Public Gardens (in charge) and 
1 Assistant Superintendent of Public Gardens 
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Library 
Librarian (in charge) 


Livestock 
Chief Livestock Officer (in charge) 
Senior Agricultural Officer (Artificial Insemination) and 
2 Agricultural Officers 


Animal Nutrition 
Veterinary Officer (on study leave abroad) 


Pastures 
Senior Agricultural Officer (in charge) 
Agricultural Officer 


Poultry 
Agricultural Officer (in charge). 


Field Staff 
Northern Diviston 
Acting Senior Agricultural Officer (in charge) and 
3 Chief Agricultural Assistants 


Western Division : 
Acting Senior Agricultural Officer (in charge) and 
4 other Agricultural Officers 


Central Division 
Acting Senior Agricultural Officer (in charge) and 
3 Chief Agricultural Assistants 


Southern Division 
Senior Agricultural Officer (in charge) and 
3 Chief Agricultural Assistants 


Mid-Clarendon Irrigation Scheme 
Field Officer (in charge) 
1 Assistant Field Officer and 
3 Field Assistants 


Agricultural Stations and Experiments 
- 4 Agricultural Officers 


Veterinary Division 
Veterinary Officer (in charge) and 
8 Veterinary Officers 
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Veterinary Investigatsons 
Veterinary Officer 


Jamaica School of Agriculture 
Principal (in charge) | 
2 Masters 
3 Assistant Masters and 
1 Agricultural Officer. 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS 
(a) Agricultural Stations 


Bodles Agricultural Station 


Rice multiplication and investigation continued as one of the 
major activities of this Station. Investigations included testing 
of varieties for performance at different times and rates of planting, 
careful observation and assessment of desirable and undesirable 
traits, and response of different varieties to fertilizer applications. 

The seed-clearing equipment on the Station was utilized to 
provide assistance to farmers for cleaning their seed supplies, 
grading the seed according to weight and size and removing weed 
seeds. The rice fields provided for farmers useful demonstrations 
of the value of improved cultivation practices. 

The Station maintained the citrus orchard largely to provide 
budwood for the propagation of selected varieties. A large number 
of seedlings was prepared, but due to the uncertainty of the future 
of the citrus industry requests for plants were greatly. reduced. 
Another 15 acres of nursery rows were established. 

Production of budded mangoes, avocadoes and other economic 
crops was continued. Research on several local food CrOPe was 
also continued. 

A four-acre trial plot of cotton (Deltapine 15) was established 
and, despite adverse pre-planting conditions and late planting, 
showed excellent germination, good growth and satisfactory 
setting of bolls. 


Bodles Cattle Breeding Station 

The main Jamaica-Hope herd was kept at this Station, and at 
the end of the year consisted of 40 bulls, 211 cows, 128 heifers, 
43 bull calves and 90 heifer calves. 
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Truin Agricultural Station 


Main activities at Irwin Station included maintenance of 
nurseries of coffee, citrus and food-tree crops, maintenance of a 
grade Guernsey herd of 20 animals and growing out of 16 revolving 
herd heifers, Pig and Poultry rearing, minor research on yams, 
sweet potatoes and cocoes, citrus research and maintenance of a 
cashew orchard, a citrus orchard and observation plots of new 
crops including Henequen and oil palms. 


The Station also provides headquarters for officers of the 
Department in the Western Division. 


Grove Place Agricultural Station 


The main emphasis of the work on this Station is now on live- 
stock and pasture research. <A herd of Jamaica Reds consisting 
of 8 bulls, 69 cows, 29 heifers, 23 bull calves, 28 cow calves and 
80 steers was maintained on the Station during the year. An 
outstanding feature of the year was the increased demand for 
planting material of grasses and legumes, and the introduction and 
testing of a large variety of new grasses and legumes. 


_ A few working steers and maned animals are kept on the Station, 
including one Percheron stallion and 2 jacks. 


Orange River Agricultural Station 


This Station forms the administrative centre for Departmental 
activities in the Northern Division. 


Investigational work carried out during the year included 
long-term trials of a large number of crops including Banana 
(variety, spraying and spacing); Coconut (cultivation and man- 
urial); Citrus (cultivation). In addition there were trials of luffa, 
vanilla, black pepper, African oil palm, jippi-jappa and cassava. 
. An important phase of the work on this Station is the progeny 
testing of the Norbrook strain of the Jamaica-Hope. At the end 
of the year this herd consisted of 4 bulls, 24 cows, 13 heifers, 9 heifer 
calves and 2 bull calves. In addition, pigs and poultry are kept 
on the Station for supply of improved breeding stock to the public. 
-- The production of rooted cuttings of improved Cocoa varieties 
forms: an important part of this Station’s activities, and, on a 
smaller scale, production of coconut seedlings. 
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Caenwood Agricultural Station 

On this small sub-Station, the main activities during the year 
included multiplication and testing of new seedling banana 
varieties, the propagation of cocoa and citrus, banana cultivation 
trials, trials with black pepper and Arundo donax, and storage 
trials with breadfruit. 

A small dairy herd was maintained. 

All Agricultural Stations served as training centres for farmers 
and 4-H Club members during the year. 


(b) Functional Divisions 


Agronomy Division 

' This Division was created in December, 1951, in response to the 
clear need for more intensive specialised attention to a number of 
major crops. The work of the Division has increased rapidly 
since it was established. 


Bananas 

Testing of new seedling varieties of bananas was continued, 
and twenty-one varieties were discarded as being unsatisfactory 
for further field trials. 

Field management trials of Lacatan, including spacing, fer- 
tilizing, spraying and navel pruning trials were concluded. At 
the end of the year there were 13 seedling varieties at Caenwood, 
8 at Orange River and 11 at the Banana Breeding Station, Bodles. 

Results for variety 1877 indicated that it is unsuitable for culti- 
vation in lowland areas, but it was decided to continue cultivation 
trials in high altitude areas. 


Cocoa 

New techniques were developed in the propagation of cocoa 
and, with the continued use of nutrient spray, the percentage of 
cuttings which became rooted were higher than usual. Approxi- 
mately 110,290 cuttings of seven Imperial College selections and 
three local selections were sold to farmers at 6d. per plant. 

During the year it was decided to increase and accelerate the 
nursery expansion programme in order to produce 60,000 acres 
of cocoa in ten years. In this connection, work on propagating 
centres at Kenilworth, Trout Hall and Denbigh Kraal was started. 
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Coffee | 

The mulch and fertilizer experimental plot at Grove Place 
yielded over 1,900 Ib. of clean coffee per acre, while two year old 
plants in the progeny testing trials yielded over 290 Ib. of clean 
coffee per acre. 


There is much evidence of improvement throughout the Island 
in the cultural treatment of the crop, and in the processing and 
handling of the berries. A larger amount of the crop was handled 
by the Coffee Industry Board than in previous years. This made 
it possible to prepare and export more “‘washed” coffee, for which 
there is much demand in the principal markets abroad. 


Demand for coffee seedlings continued to exceed available supply, 
despite a three-fold expansion of seedlings. Decision was taken 
during the year to produce one million potted seedlings in addition 
to the normal supply of bare root seedlings for planting in 1956. 


Citrus 

The rootstock experiment at Grove Place, two Citrus Cultiva- . 
tion trials at Grove Place and Orange River, and the Citrus 
Fertilizer Check Plot at Jamaica Bauxite and Trout Hall were 
continued. 


Damages of citrus trees by Fiddler Beetles gave much concern 
to farmers during the year. Trials on the effectiveness of soil 
insecticides in controlling Fiddler Beetles were continued at Charl- 
ton, Grove Place and Bodles. 


There continued to be close collaboration between officers of 
the Citrus Growers’ Association and those of the Department of 
Agriculture in matters pertaining to the citrus industry. Much 
attention was given to advisory and extension work with citrus 
growers, and several field days and demonstrations were conducted. 


Coconuts | 

The Coconut Recovery Scheme continued during the year with 
much progress. The demand for seedlings was high, and distri- 
bution from the Department’s nurseries totalled 111,612 seedlings. 
Much interest was taken in the St. Lucia dwarf variety by farmers 
in Hanover, as this variety gives indication of being immune or 
highly resistant to the ‘“Unknown Disease.” 
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Pineapples 

Propagation and distribution of pineapple plants were congnael 
at Hope and Charlton, and by the end of the year ne nurseries 
contained over 23 million plants. - 

A survey of Southern St. Elizabeth indicated that the possibilities 
for the crop in that area were good, and it was decided -to initiate 
development work on pineapple in the area during 1956. 

Two fertilizer trials laid down on two of. the major -soil types 
the previous year. were reaped. ? 


Rice 

Thirteen new varieties of rice were imported from four countries 
for testing under local conditions. Variety trials of the most 
promising commercial varieties were carried out. 
- In order to study the maturation periods, lodging and. shattering 
characteristics and grain types, 12 monthly observation plots were 
planted with 12 imported varieties. The production of pure seed 
rice for planting was continued at Bodles, with the purpose of 
supplying the Agricultural Development Corporation with seeds 
of approved varieties for further multiplication and supply to 
farmers. ‘Towards the end of the year a decision was taken to 
expand this programme with a view to meeting the total seed 
requirements of the Island. : 

Approximately 2,500 acres were contoured and _ bunded by 
officers of the Department. In addition, technical assistance and 
demonstrations on farmers’ fields were provided by the Department. 


Food Crops 
_ During the year an agronomist was assigned to study local food 
crops with a view to improving the varieties and to developing 
new and more efficient cultural practices. Observation plots of 
2.5 square chains of each of the principal food crops were 
established on the four agricultural stations. The effects of ‘six 
different cultivation techniques. for each of the crops were studied. 
-. A genetical study of the J.S.Y. corn received special attention 
and plans were initiated to ‘‘purify’’ this open ponsnatce strain 
by the use of an in-breeding technique. 

Twelve new varieties of corn were introduced from. the United 
States of America, Mexico.and Cuba, but. only two varieties; 
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Hybrido Cuba M-II and Francisco flint-Cuba, gave promise of. 
being suitable to local conditions. Further trials of these two 
hybrids will be continued. 


The classification studies of cassava initiated in 1953 were con- 
tinued at the Bodles and Grove Place Agricultural Stations. A 
visiting taxonomist from the United States of America has assisted 
with the classifications. | 


Miscellaneous Fruit Trees 

~The programme of producing a wide variety of plants of fruit 
trees was continued during the year. Among these are breadfruit, 
avocadoes and mangoes. 


Studies of the propagation and culture of Black pepper and 
pimento, and studies of oilseeds and fibres were continued. 


Cuttings of high yielding clones of West Indian Cherry were 
introduced from Puerto Rico, and were subsequently rooted. 
Testing of local varieties for Vitamin C eontent was undertaken. 


Cotton 

An agronomist was appointed during the year, aud assigned 
the task of assisting cane farmers to improve their efficiency in 
cane production, as well as the testing of cotton as a possible alter- 
native crop in view of the necessity to reduce the production of 
Sugar cane. A total acreage of 20 acres was planted in different 
parts of the Island. ‘The main emphasis is being put on the Short 
Staple America Upland type ‘Deltapine 15’. Growth on all 
plots at the end of the year was encouraging. 


Tobacco 

Decisions were taken to test various localities in the Island to 
find areas suitable for the production of high quality flue-cured 
Virginia tobacco. As an initial trial, 16 acres were planted with 
two varieties of Virginia tobacco introduced from the United States 
of America. The plants made good growth and, at the end of the 
year, they were in excellent condition. 


' The Division continued to be responsible for the exchange of 
planting material with foreign countries. Twenty-eight varieties 
of crops were introduced, while 35 varieties were distributed to 
foreign countries. | 
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Plant Protection Division 

In addition to its Research and Advisory functions, this Division 
continued to undertake responsibility for all plant quarantine 
work in connection with agricultural produce, registration of 
apiaries, and for the supervision of all meteorological records on 
all Agricultural Stations, and the collection of data therefrom. 


Extensive trials of soil insecticides were laid down in connection 
with the control of Fiddler Beetle, and, from results obtained from 
Dieldrin 50 W.P. and Dieldrex 15, a high degree of control is guar- 
anteed up toa year. It appears, however, that annual application 
at the appropriate time and dosages are necessary until further 
information is obtained. Duration of residual effects of these and 
other insecticides is still yet to be determined. Basic research into 
the biology and ecology of Fiddler Beetle was started during the 
year. 


An outbreak of the Fall Army Worm Laphygma frugiperds occurred 
on rice in the spring. The Parishes most affected were St. Eliza- 
beth, St. Catherine and Clarendon. 


Experimental work on the control of leaf spot Mycosphaerella 
musicola was continued. The efficiency of various fungicidal 
mixtures was tested. The results indicated that the use of the 
wetter Sodium succinate (Monoxal O.T.) greatly improved the 
efficiency of Perenox and Copper carbonate, but did not improve 
appreciably Bordeaux mixture, which is the fungicide extensively 
used for banana leaf spot. It was discovered that the wetter 
Tritor X-114 was more effective for use with Bordeaux, and 
is cheaper than Sodium succinate. 


A higher incidence of the Frond drop disease of coconut was 
apparent during the year. The behaviour of the disease tends to 
suggest that more than one disease is involved. It was therefore 
decided to conduct a series of experiments to make further study 
of the causes and methods of control. 


A careful watch on the canefly infestation revealed that some 
measure of control was obtained during the year. 


Chloratic streak disease has become very widespread on several 
estates, and varieties B371272 and B4362 appear to be the most 
susceptible. Experiments are therefore being conducted to deter- 
mine whether or not the canefly is a vector of the disease. 
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With the knowledge that the Mediterranean Fruit Fly is now 
established in Costa Rica, it was necessary to tighten up on the 
importation of small packages of fruit arriving in Jamaica without 
health certificates. 

There were 495 bee farmers with 955 apiaries containing 39,830 
colonies registered during the year. There are, however, many 
unregistered bee farmers and special efforts will be made to register 
them during 1956. 

The demand for queens from the Grove Place apiary has been 
very high. 


Division of Economics and Statistics 

As usual, this Division undertook the design and analysis of field 
experiments initiated by other Divisions of the Department of 
Agriculture, and advised generally on the statistical aspects of 
experiments. This covered a wide range of fertilizer and variety 
trials as well as experiments on livestock. 

A socio-economic survey of the thirteen Farm Development 
areas was conducted, and tabulations of the data for the areas 
within the southern Division were completed during the year. 
Data for the other areas was being tabulated when the year ended. 
The survey was designed to provide information useful in planning 
the development of these areas, as well as to provide the basis of 
evaluating the future progress of the Scheme. 

An extensive summary of the annual slaughterings of livestock 
throughout the Island was conducted, and a report prepared for 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands. 

The first in the new series of bulletins on the economic aspects 
of the banana industry was published during the year, and data 
was collected for the preparation of other studies on the important 
crops of the Island. 

Another in the series of surveys on Condensery suppliers was 
conducted, and the data for the 1954 survey was also tabulated. 

As in previous years, a forecast of the size of the Spring corn 
crop was made, primarily for the use of the Department of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Data on the Beef Cost of Production Survey was tabulated, and 
a report will be prepared in due course. Some delay was caused 
due to the fact that the work on many accounts had to be repeated 
to eliminate inaccuracies. 
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A survey of the pineapple industry was undertaken, and the data 
tabulated. 

The Division continued to eomipile aia on agricultural pace 
tion, and to provide information requested by local and foreign 
enquirers. This includes the Annual Report of the a and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. ~~ 

The Preliminary Survey, which began in 1954, into the asitee. 
ing of local food crops, was continued during the year, and some 
useful information on this aspect of agriculture is being gathered. 


Agricultural Chemistry Division 

Officers of this Division carried out a comprehensive programme 
of training of the Extension Staff of the Department of Agriculture 
in land capability mapping on the pilot areas selected for develop- 
ment in each Parish. Land capability maps were also prepared 
for eighteen large properties to assist the Central Farm Improve- 
ment Authority in giving them assistance. 

An officer of the Division spent most of the year in setting up a 
spectrochemical laboratory and working out techniques for the 
analysis of soils and leaf ash by this method. 

Advice was given by the Division to farmers on the fertilizers 
to be used on a variety of crops including citrus, bananas, cocoa 
and rice and, in this connection, the laboratory carried out over 
6,000 determinations of soil samples and plant material. 

The Division worked closely with the Agronomy Division with 
regard to fertilizer experiments carried out on many crops. 

The work of the British West Indies Soil Survey team, in col- 
laboration with the Division, completed the soil survey of St. 
Catherine, and it is anticipated that the soil survey of Clarendon 
will be completed early in 1956. _ 


Sotl Conservation Division . 


This Division completed its first full year of operations. The 
Soil Conservation Officer devoted sc attention to the extension 
phases of soil conservation. 

The Extension staff of the eparnent of ee ealaee: the Yallahs 
Valley Land Authority, the Christiana Area Land Authority. and 
the Lands Department were given inservice training. In addition, 
several groups of farmers were given lectures on various aspects 
of soil conservation work. : 
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- ‘Preparation and reproducing of land capability maps were 
undertaken by the Division. Estimation of run-off and degree 
of infiltration on the major soil types, soil moisture determinations 
and studies of gully control problems were undertaken by the 
Division during the year. 


Farm Machinery Division - 

'- After World War II a Farm Implement Scheme was created to 
hasten the mechanization of agriculture to increase production 
and provide machinery for farmers unable to meet the heavy initial 
capital cost involved. Since then, the work has grown rapidly, 
and during 1955 it became necessary to provide a workshop at 
Hope for the maintenance of all the Department’s farm machinery, 
equipment and vehicles. The workshop will also provide training 
for the subordinate staff of the workshop, and of the Agricultural 
Stations. : 


’ During the year the officer in charge devoted most of his time 
to the establishment of the workshop, the initiation of various 
measures for improving the management of the Department’s 
transport, and to the reconditioning of many vehicles and machinery. 


Public Gardens 


The Division of Public Gardens of the Department of Agriculture 
is responsible for public gardens throughout the Island, and open 
spaces and parks in the Corporate Area. The Superintendent of 
Public Gardens also acts in an advisory capacity to the Parochial 
Boards on matters relating to the development of parks and gardens. 


_ Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II gave approval for the Hope 
Gardens to be named ‘‘The Royal Botanic Gardens, Hope’’ in 
commemoration of Her Majesty’s visit to the Gardens in Nov- 
ember 1953. For many years these Gardens have been a centre of 
much beauty and _ attraction to visitors and the citizens alike. 
At intervals throughout the year the Jamaica Military Band 
provides public musical programmes in the Gardens, and these 
are always largely attended. | | 


An added attraction to the Gardens is the artificial lake com- 
pleted during the year, and featuring a miniature Island of Jamaica 
164. ft. long by 60 ft. wide at its greatest width, in the centre of the 
Jake. 
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The demand for ornamental plants from the nurseries of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens remained high during the year. 


Agricultural Education 

For over 40 years the Jamaica School of Agriculture has been 
the principal centre of agricultural training in the Island. During 
these years the work of the school contributed significantly to the 
progress of agriculture in the Island, and, to some extent, in other 
islands of the Caribbean. 

New accommodation is now being built at Twickenham Park 
at a cost of £125,000 to house the School, where it is proposed to 
increase the enrolment to meet the growing need for trained men 
for agriculture. 

In January,1955, there were 89 students enroled at the School. 
In July, 24 graduated. In September, 40 new students were 
admitted from a total of 222 applicants, and at the close of the 
year enrolment totalled 94. Of these, 45 are holders of scholar- 
ships. 

The School continued to provide associate leaders for 4-H Clubs 
in the Liguanea area. Several training days were held at the 
School, as well as the Parish elimination exercises. 


Veterinary Division 


Field Operations 

The staff of this Division remained fairly stable throughout the 
year. The volume of field work increased, however, to the point 
where all sections were hard pressed to carry on with the research 
work and at the same time maintain the many services to the public 
which amount to a subsidised clinical veterinary service by Govern- 
ment on an Island-wide basis. 

During the year, 1,697 advisory visits were made to farmers; 
1,786 visits for clinical treatment and 412 visits for disease control 
were also made. In addition, 604 visits were made in connection 
with Government-owned stock, and 92 visits for port and quar- 
antine duties. 

Advisory and educational work were among the important 
aspects of the Veterinary Officers’ duties. In addition to lectures 
at the Jamaica School of Agriculture and to farmers’ groups, 
advice was given to individual farmers on a wide range of topics 


dealing with livestock. This enabled Officers to establish an 
atmosphere of goodwill and confidence among farmers, who 
thereafter became more receptive to the scientific approach of live- 
stock production. Control measures, including free vaccination 
of animals in disease-affected areas, were carried out. The annual 
vaccination campaign against Anthrax and Swine Fever in en- 
zootic areas was also carried out. 

Internal parasites were by far the greatest cause of mortality 
and ill-health in all animals. The occurrence of warts in cattle 
was as prevalent as ever. 


Research Operations 


As in 1954, the Veterinary Investigation Officer spent much 
time in the diagnosis of poultry disease in the Corporate Area. 

A small trial to estimate the efficiency of Piperazine adipate 
confirmed the beneficial results of this drug against ascaris and 
strongyle infestation in calves. 

Specimens were received from other territories for examination. 


Livestock Diviston 


On the whole, the year was an average one for livestock. 
Controls on the price of beef and the number of cattle slaughtered 
were maintained. Production of eggs and poultry meat showed 
some increase over the previous year. 

In the livestock industry, mention was again made of the pro- 
posed Livestock Industry Board, but at the end of the year no 
final decisions were made. 

The Denbigh Agricultural Show of February, 1955, which was 
opened by Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret, provided 
an interesting display of the standard of cattle breeding that 
Jamaica has reached. 

Started on a systematic basis about 45 years ago, cattle breeding 
has passed through many and varied stages, and has now come to 
occupy one of the most important places in the Island’s agriculture. 
A great deal of interest is being taken, both locally and from other 
Caribbean Islands and Central and South America, in the live- 
stock development programme here. 

Some definite improvements were noted in husbandry and 
management of a few beef herds, a fact which is encouraging to 
note and which, it is hoped, will become widespread. 
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Field Operations 
Department’ s herds | 
There was an increase in the number of cattle kept on Agricultural 
Stations during the year, particularly at Bodles and Grove Place. 
The herds kept by the Department of Agriculture are particularly 
for research in breeding, feeding and management, and to provide 
improved stock for distribution to farmers. They are also used 
for instructing farmers and for 4-H Club training. The number 
of animals on each Station at the end of December, 1955, was 
as listed in the table below: 


Cattle on Agricultural Stations 
31st December, 1955 


Station Predominant : | Bull Heifers Beef 
Breed Bulls Cows Melfersi Calves Calves} Steers 
Bodles Jamaica Hope 40 | 211 128 43} 90] .. 
Grove Place Jamaica Reds 8 69 29 23 28 80 
Orange River Jamaica Hope 4 24 13 4 9]; .. 
Irwin Grade 
Guernsey ] 12 3 as 4 
Caenwood Jamaica Hope ] 15 5 4 8 
Jamaica School | Graded | 
of Agriculture Holstein 1 25 12 ] 9 


Total | 55 | 356 | 190 | 75 | 148 | 80 


An outstanding feature of the livestock work during the year 
was the high production record of the Jamaica-Hope cows at the 
Bodles Cattle Breeding Centre. The data show that cows adapted 
to tropical conditions can produce the same quantity of milk as 
cows of the temperate zones. 

Twenty-three of the Jamaica-Hope cows (about 26.5% of the 
cow population) produced over 10,0001b. of milk in a 305-days 
lactation period. Six cows produced over 12,000 Ib., and 13 cows 
over 11,000 lb. of milk in 305 days. ‘Experimenta’ broke all 
records by producing 18,860 Ib. of milk and 880.8 Ib. of fat in 
305 days. ‘“‘Nancy Ist”? produced 15,330 1b. of milk and .829.5 Ib. 
of butter fat in 305 days. 

Health of the animals on the Stations was good, save for the 
occurrence of a foot condition which affected the herd during the 
heavy rains of October and November. 
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The policy of top-crossing the small herd of Guernsey cows with 
Jamaica-Hope continued. 

Grove Place is now the centre of the breeding and feeding 
research connected with the Jamaica-Red herd, and during the year 
the work proceeded satisfactorily. Animals from this herd were 
shown at both the Denbigh and Frome Shows. 

The Department also maintained a number of Livestock Im- 
provement Centres throughout the Island, where small farmers 
are able to get the services of good bulls for their cows. In addition, 
a number of bulls are lent to farmers with approved accommoda- 
tion to improve their herds. 79 bulls were on loan at the end of 
the year, and of these 65 were of the Jamaica-Hope breed. In 
most instances, these were on loan to members of the Jamaica 
Hope Cattle Breeders’ Association. Four Jamaica-Reds and one 
Montgomery Holstein were also on loan. 

There is also the Revolving Herd Scheme, which ree a 
free heifer or a cow to a limited number of small farmers. | 

An important aspect of the livestock work during the year was 
the increasing interest shown in the Breeders’ Society. This phase 
of livestock improvement began only in 1949 with the following 
general objectives :— 


(i) To improve breeding of cattle in jaiaien. 
(ii) To produce a standard type by a proper system of grad- 
ing, breeding and selection through progeny testing. __ 
(iii) By registration to be able to issue official certificates of 
pedigrees, and 
(iv) To promote the interests of breeders of cattle. 


To date the following societies have been .formed:— _ 
The Jamaica Brahman Breeders’ Society. os 
The Jamaica Red Cattle Breeders’ Society. 

The Jamaica Hope Cattle Breeders’ Society. 
The Jamaica Black Cattle Breeders’ Society. 


Artificial Insemination 


Steady progress was made during the year. A new insemina- 
tion centre was opened at Mandeville to serve the central area of 
the Island. The insemination service now consists of a main 
centre at the Cattle Breeding Station, Bodles, with sub-centres 
operating from Hope, Linstead, Mandeville and Montpelier. 
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Fifteen bulls of the Jamaica-Hope breed are used exclusively 
for insemination purposes and, as in previous years, the small 
dairy farmers made the greatest use of the service. 

_ The total inseminations made from the various centres are listed 
below :— 


Percentage non-return 


Centre Ist Total —- 
| Insemina-} Insemina- |Ist Insemi- |3rd Insemi- 
tions tions nations nations 

Bodles - 384 572 66.6 97.8 
Hope 421 664 63.6 97.2 
Montpelier 6 293 | 482 51.8 . 
Linstead = ..}—s- 181. | 325 | 44.7 | 971 
Mandeville | 
. (3 months) ..| | 83 115 71.1 92.7 


~ The Animal Nutrition Officer, now on training at Rowett 
Institute, visited the Island to reappraise the Scheme proposed 
for the nutritional work at Bodles. It was found necessary to make 
certain alterations in buildings and equipment involving larger 
expenditure than was originally budgeted for. Approval of further 
allocation is expected in due course. : 


The work on the genetical make-up of the Jamaica-Hope cattle 
and the correlation with milk yield was continued during the year. 
Studies of the fertility of dairy and beef herds were also continued 
during the year. es 


Pastures Division | 

The extension work in pasture development made good progress. 
There was a large demand for planting material, and for the ser- 
vices of the Pasture Management Officer. 


Introduction and observations of grasses continued at both 
Grove Place and Bodles. The yields of ten strains of Guinea Grass 
(Panicum maxima) on both Stations were compared. Of the 
twelve strains of Alfalfa tested so far, the Chilean Extra Fancy 
gave the highest yield of 235 tons of green matter per acre. 
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A grazing experiment to determine the dry matter yields and 
animal production potentialities of Pangola Grass was started. 
The experiment is expected to continue for four years. Another 
grazing trial was also started to determine the animal production 
from Pangola and Napier grasses used on a complementary basis 
throughout the year. 


A comparison of seasonal yields of strains of Guinea Grass 
(Panicum maximum) is being studied. 


Fertilizer trials with grasses and legumes were continued. 


Rehabilitation of lands mined by the Bauxite Companies pro- 
gressed satisfactorily in St. Elizabeth. Several acres mined in 
1953 and 1954 have been completely replanted, and gave high 
yields of Guinea grass. Trials are being continued to test for im- 
proved methods and plants for this area. 


Pangola grass has continued to offer severe competition to Piano 
Grass at Good Hope, and indications are that’ — may be 
used successfully to control Piano Grass. 


The Industrial Development Corporation continues to produce 
alfalfa meal and to interest itself in the general development of 
alfalfa as a means of increasing and improving production of live- 
stock feed. 


Fisheries Division | 

This Division has completed its second year under the 
Department of Agriculture. Decisions were made to enlarge the 
programme of the Division to develop the Island’s fishing industry, 
and funds were approved for this purpose. Fishing cooperatives 
are being organised throughout the Island. Several experimental 
projects were undertaken, and much information on the possibilities 
of the industry was given to the public. , 


A lobster trade between Jamaica and Florida was started during 
the year. Shipments of shrimps were also made to Florida, with 
satisfactory results. 


LIBRARY AND PUBLICATIONS 


DuRING THE YEAR 86 books were purchased and 6,288 other 
publications, comprising chiefly periodicals, bulletins and circulars, 
were received, either by purchase or on an exchange basis. Of 
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the latter, 1,738 were circulated to Departmental staff. The 
number. of publications issued on loan was 724. At the Depart- 
mental bindery 132 volumes were bound. 

In addition to Departmental staff, most of the other agricultural 
agencies of the Island refer to the library from time to time. The 
Library also cooperates with other libraries in the inter-library 
loan-service by which books in one library are available to users 
of another library. Distribution of Departmental publications to 
farmers was continued, and requests for these are increasing as 
this service becomes better known. 

‘ The following publications were issued during the year: 


Commodity Bulletin No. 1\—Bananas—An outline of the Econo- 
mic History of Production and Trade with special 
reference to Jamaica by D. W. Rodriquez. 


Bulletin No. 54—Investigations 1954. 


Extension Circular No. 57—Applied Soil Science and Land 
Capability Classifications in Jamaica by D. 7. Steele 
and C. W. Hewitt. 


Annual Report of the Department of Reoteinie: for the year 
ended 3lst December, 1954. 


Articles Published in Non-Departmental Journals 


Arnold, R. M.—The Growth of the Dairy Industry in Jamaica 
_ (1940-1953). Trop. Agric. 32: 38-44. 


Aaa. R. M. —Thirty Million Quarts of Milk. Caribbean 
9: 38-44. 


Arnold, R. M., Guilbride, P. D. L. and Glover, R. C. 
An Outbreak of Diarrhoea amongst grazing steers at- 
tributed to Salmonella manhattan infection. Vet. Rec. 67: 
78-80. | 


 Guilbride, P. D. L., Young, V. M., and Norsen, 7. 
A Bacteriological Survey of Milk Products in Jamaica 
W. I. Med. Journal 4: 43-44. 
Hewitt, C. W. Leaf Analysis as a guide to the Nutrition of 
Banana. Exp. Journal of Exp. Agric. 23: 11-16. 
Hutchings, C. D.—Peasant Farming in Jamaica. (A contri- 


bution to the London pee Reprinted in the Farmer 
59: 7-9. 7 _ = 
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Steele, F. G., Vernon, K. D., and Hewitt, C. W. 


A Capability Grouping of the Soils of Jamaica. Trans. 
5th Intern. Congress Soil Sci. Leopoldville, 16-21 August, 
1954. 3:402-406. | 


EXTENSION WORK 


THE EXTENSION SERVICES of the Department of Agriculture continued 
during 1955 in the operation of the five major enabling Schemes— 
The Farm Improvement Grants and Loans, Farm Recovery 
(Hurricane 1951) Loans and Grants, Minor Irrigation Scheme, 
and Coconut and Cocoa Rehabilitation Schemes. This work 
continued to be the major responsibility of the four Senior 
Agricultural Officers, thirteen Parish Agricultural Officers, 68 
Agricultural Instructors, and 158 Agricultural Headmen. 


The Extension Staff made 25,290 farm visits, and assisted in the 
establishment of soil conservation measures on approximately 
4,000 acres of land, mainly under the provision made for such 
work by the major enabling Schemes. Activities connected with 
farmers’ field days, demonstrations to farm groups, 4-H clubs, 
and farmers’ meetings were greatly expanded. These followed 
intensified organisation of farm groups by the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society. Extension Officers assisted in the promotion of two major 
and two minor agricultural shows. The Denbigh Agricultural 
Show, held in conjunction with the Agricultural Society’s Diamond 
Jubilee, was the main event of this nature in the year, and over 
eight thousand individual agricultural exhibits, exclusive of live- 
stock, were presented in competition by farmers. 


Preparation for operation of the Farm Development Scheme 
was commenced in 1955. The Extension Staff of the Department 
in collaboration with field staffs of the Jamaica Agricultural Society, 
the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, and the 4-H Clubs 
Organisation were engaged in intensive training schedules. A 
committee was set up in the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands to 
effect collaboration at all levels of the services listed in order to 
develop joint responsibility for the operation of the Farm 
Development Scheme. Fourteen small “‘bridgeheads’’ or ‘‘pilot 
schemes” were defined and surveyed, and additional meaty 
staff was provided for this work. 
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The 4-H Clubs organisation again expanded its activities during 
the year, mainly as the result of the establishment of the new 
Training Centre in 1954. Approximately 300 Club Members 
and adult 4-H leaders received training at the Centre in 1955. 
In addition, two 4-H staff and one Social Welfare staff training 
days were held. The number of registered clubs increased by 
ten to a total of 334, including 46 Senior Clubs and 288 Junior 
clubs, with a total membership of 11,404 boys and girls. 


.. The All-Island Achievement Day was expanded to cover two 
successive days, and a leading feature of the events was won by a 
United States team of two youths. As in the previous year, funds 
were raised by private and public subscription to send a team of 
4-H boys to the United Kingdom to compete in the dairy cattle 
judging contest at the Royal Show. The Daily Mail cup was won 
by the Jamaican team. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHEMES 


THE CENTRAL FARM IMPROVEMENT AUTHORITY continued to adminis* 
ter, on behalf of Government, the Schemes set out below: 


Disbursed from 


Grant inception to 
Schemes Allocation 31.12.55 
(a) Farm Improvement 
Scheme (D1186) £318,000 £272,512 
' (b) Farm Recovery Grants 7 
- Scheme £556,855 £361,816 
(c) Minor Irrigation Scheme £150,000 £93,390 © 
_. . (ad) Coconut Rehabilitation . 
“-- Subsidy Scheme—Part II £50,000 £39,390 
' ” (e) Tank Building Scheme 
(added during the year) £8,000 £2,831 


: Funds for administration purposes under these Schemes, total- 
ling £94,370, were provided, and the sum of £89,215 expended by 
the end of 1955. 


Farm Improvement Scheme (D1186) | 
_ This Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme. was initiated 
as No, D601, but was revised in.1949 and renumbered D1186. 
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From the inception, 8,419 applications were approved; of this 
number 830 were cancelled in full as farmers claimed inability 
to proceed with the work, and 3,343 were cancelled in part, mainly 
due to an excess in estimated requirements, but also in some cases 
to farmers requesting changes in the approved plans. 

During the year 1,280 applications were completed and, as funds 
were released by cancellations, 904 new subsidy schemes were 
approved. At the end of the year 2,141 plans were still not com- 
pleted. 

While the rate of progress was not altogether satisfactory, the 
completion of over 6,000 miles of conservation barriers and of tanks 
with catchments to store 7} million gallons of water were encourag- 
ing features. 


Farm Recovery Grants Scheme 

- On the Ist of January, 1955, there were 6,952 approved appli- 
‘Cations to be completed. During the year 64 applications were 
cancelled in full as farmers were unwilling to proceed with the work, 
and 199 plans were completed. In addition, 218 were completed 
within the limits of the requirements of the farms, but with financial 
savings. ‘The total number of approved plans completed since 
the inception of the Scheme reached 921 at the end of the year, 
leaving a balance of 6,471 applications to be completed. The 
amount disbursed during the year was £33,011, making 4 a total 
disbursement to date of £361,816. 


Minor Irrigation Scheme 

This Scheme was approved in Message No. 97 of 1949, and ee 
Central Farm Improvement Authority was requested to assume 
responsibility for its administration. At the beginning of the year 
under review, 51 applications had been approved, 4 had been 
declared failures, 6 were completed and 42 remained to be com- 
pleted. Twenty new applications were received, 12 of which 
were approved, 2 disallowed and 6 were still under bwesigaten 
at 31st December, 1955. 

~ There was less difficulty in obtaining machinery dintay the year, 
with the result that twenty-one applications were completed, 
whereas in the previous year only six were completed. 
. Commitments at 3lst December, 1955, totalled £147,230 in 
respect of Grant and Loan, and -disbursements amounted to 
£93,390. 
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Coconut Rehabilitation Scheme—Part II 

Good progress continued to be made, and out of a commitment 
of £49,083, disbursement at the end of the year amounted to £39,665. 
This Scheme is scheduled to last for one more year. 


Tank Building Project—St. Elizabeth 


In September, 1955, Government approved a Tank Building 
Project for parts of the tomato growing area of St. Elizabeth, with 
crant-aid to the extent of 50% of the approved cost of each 
tank and catchment. 


~The adrninistration of the Scheme devolved upon the Central 
Farm Improvement Authority, and an allocation of £8,000 was 
provided from local funds. | 


Farmers were most enthusiastic, and set about the task of con- 
struction immediately their applications were approved, with the 
result that of 59 tanks approved for the area, 49 were completed, 
and the remaining 10 were well on the way to completion by the 
end of the year. | 


SPECIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Lucky Hill Cooperative Society 
In 1940 the Lucky Hill property of 846 acres was leased by the 
Food Production Board with option to purchase, and in April, 1945, 
communal farming was started on the property to provide a group 
of small farmers some of the benefits of large scale farming. The 
project was operated by an overseer, under a Managing Committee 
and a Settlers Council. Funds were provided largely from Colonial 
Development and Welfare grants to purchase the property and 
meet operating expenses. 
_ In 1952 Government gave approval for the Scheme to be reor- 
ganized as a Cooperative Society under the Cooperative Societies 
Law, Chapter 75. 
The basic provisions of the reorganization of the Scheme are:— 
(1) That the Settlers should be registered as a Cooperative 
Society with full legal status. 
(2) That the property should be leased to the Co-operative 
Society for operation as a single unit for a period of 99 
years, . 
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(3) That the conduct of the Society’s affairs should be gov- 
erned by a carefully drawn-up set of rules, setting out 


clearly the rights, privileges and responsibilities of mem- 
bers. 


(4) That the lease should contain protective covenants under 
which the Society would be required to farin the land 
according to the principles of good husbandry as adjudged 
by the Director of Agriculture. 


(5) That the Society should employ as Manager of the 
property a person seconded from or approved by the 
Department of Agriculture for this purpose. 


(6) That Government loans already advanced to the group 
for housing and capital development should bear interest 
at 3% per annum, on the understanding that the Society 
will pay all rates and taxes on the property as from the 
effective date of the lease. 


(7) That Government would continue to make available 
from local revenue a sum not exceeding £3,000 as a loan 
to the Society, with interest at 3% per annum, as a work- 
ing account for the financing of day to day operations on 
the property. 


The economy of the Scheme is based largely on citrus, vegetables 
and livestock products. In addition, there are several minor 
crops produced for consumption of the Settlers, surpluses of which 
are sold when available. 


The year under review was a good one. 23 Settlers continued on 
the Project, and marketed approximately £6,160 worth of agri- 
cultural produce, while expenditure amounted to £4,160. At 
the end of the year the Share Capital stood at £1,540. 


Settlers’ homes, out-buildings, gates, water supply, walls, fences 
and equipment were maintained in good repair. There was good 
cooperation between members of the Society and between the 
Society and the public. At all times efforts were made to increase 
production and improve the efficiency of agriculture as well as to 
develop a strong and progressive community. 
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Grove Farm Cooperative 

This property was acquired by Government in 1942, and con- 
sisted of 217 acres of irrigable lands. It was operated for a time 
as an Agricultural Training Centre under the Commissioner of 
Lands. After a time it was decided to farm the lands cooperatively 
as a unit, and provide a group of small farmers with the benefits of 
large scale farming. 

In December, 1952, a Cooperative Society was formed with a 
membership of thirteen farmers, who leased the property from 
Government on the following conditions:— 

_ (1) That it should be operated as a single unit on a coopera- 

tive basis. 
(2) That the Society should farm the land according to the 
principles of good husbandry as adjudged by the Director 
of Agriculture. 


(3) That the Society should pay an annual rental of 3% of 
the value of the property at the date of commencement 
of the Scheme. | 


(4) That the Society should pay all rates and taxes. 


(5) That the Society should employ as Manager of the 
property a person to be seconded from or approved by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The Society is administered by a Committee of Management, 
assisted by a Farm Manager seconded from the Department of 
Agriculture. Loans are provided by Government to meet opera- 
ting expenses. | - 

Most of the land is irrigated, and the economy of the Society is 
based largely on sugar cane, bananas and livestock. Members 
are paid prevailing wages for work performed, and at the end of 
the year each member is entitled to a share of-the net profits if 
he has worked 200 days. 

The year was a successful one for the Society. Sales of agri- 
cultural produce amounted to £10,032, while expenditures were 
of the order of £7,556. The Share Capital stood at £2,425 at 
the end of the year. There were 16 members and 4 probationers. 

While it is yet too early to make a full and reliable appraisal of 
this project, it can be regarded as a success financially and agri- 
culturally. Members of the Society are being shown how to make 
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efficient use of the land and to adapt improved agricultural practices, 
resulting in increased production and improved standard of life 
for each member.. This is of special interest when it is recalled 
how deeply rooted in the rninds of farmers is the desire for individual 
ownership of land. 


The Mid-Clarendon Irrigation Scheme 


The plains of Mid-Clarendon (St. Dorothy) were first settled j in 
the 17th Century but owing to the inadequate rainfall the area 
was never developed. In the early part of the present century 
attempts to irrigate the area were made without success. In 
1947 Government decided to irrigate the area from bore-hole 
wells, and in 1950 the Mid-Clarendon Irrigation Authority (con- 
sisting of a Chairman, three ex-officio members, four nominated 
members and one elected member) was created to construct and 
operate the Irrigation Scheme for the area. Efforts of the 
Authority were combined with those of the Mid-Clarendon 
Development Co-operative Society and, since the creation of these 
bodies, substantial economic progress has been made. At the end 
of the year commitments of Government on the irrigation system 
totalled £397,000, with loans to farmers exceeding £100,000 for 
crop production. The chief agricultural activities of the area are 
devoted to rice, sugar cane, citrus and livestock production. The 
long term outlook of the Scheme appears promising. 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


Tue .IstAND HAS a total area of 4,411.21 square miles or 2,823,000 
acres, of which approximately 1,018,000 acres or 38% of Jamaica’s 
total area is devoted to agricultural use-and is utilised as follows:— 
(a) 423,000 acres are under cultivation—arable lands and 
orchards—of which 47,200 acres aré irrigated, largely 
by gravity systems, although since 1929 wells have been 
sunk on a considerable scale; 
(b) 595,000 acres are in permanent meadow and pasture, 
10% of which has been “improved” by ae agri- 
cultural practices. 


1,190,000 acres are classified as ‘“‘unused”’ or wasteland—the greater 
part being unsuitable for agricultural purposes. Eleven.per cent 
of this, or 312,000 acres, has been under intermittent. cultivation 
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in the past, and could possibly be converted to permanent agricul- 
tural use. 486,000 acres are woodlands and forests—50% of 
which represent Crown lands in forest reserves. 5,300 acres are 
swamp lands. 
115,000 acres have been utilised for buildings, roads, railways, 
etc. 
Topographically, the land distribution has been estimated as 
follows:— 
Area below 1,000 feet —-2,261.73 square miles 
Area above 1,000 feet —2,149.48 square miles 


Wide variation in rainfall, soil types, altitudes and temperature 
makes possible a diversified agriculture. Tropical, Sub-tropical 
and even Temperate zone crops are grown in various parts of the 
Island. The distribution of the chief crops has been estimated as 
follows:— 


Sugar cane 150,000 acres 
Coffee 17,600 acres 
Bananas 90,000 acres 
Rice 12,000 acres 
Citrus 24,000 acres 
Cocoa 2,480,000 trees 
Pasture 595,000 acres 


532,900 acres are forest lands, and of this 272,000 acres are State 
Forest reserves and 260,000 acres are private forests. As a result 
of afforestation schemes, 6,348 acres of new forest plantations have 
been established with the aid of Government funds. Domestic 
production of timber accounts for less than one quarter of the 
Island’s timber requirements. 

The total number of farms have been estimated at approximately 
66,000 of which— 

61,100 are mixed farms 
1,000 are banana farms 
1,500 are sugar cane farms 
900 are root crop farms 
600 are livestock farms. 
900 are other one crop farms. 


These farms occupy an area of 1,793,700 acres and directly sup- 
port a population of 362,000 souls out of a total rural population 
of 1,013,000 (Island population 1,553,663); 1,071,100 acres are 
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operated by owners, 114,200 acres by tenants and 608,300 acres 
by managers. Thus rented land represents 6% of the total area 
and 30% of the land under cultivation. 


There is a predominance of very small and very large holdings, 
but small holding agriculture is the predominant feature. Latest 
available figures show that 74.4% of the farms of more than 
one acre were less than 10 acres in size and accounted for— 

(a) 11.8% of the total acreage in farms; 
(b) 30.5% of the total acreage under cultivation. 


Farms of 100 acres and over constitute— 
(i) 90% of the total acreage in farms 
(ii) 47.3% of the total acreage under cultivation 


(iii) 79.3% of the total acreage used exclusively for 
pasture. 


Estates of 500 acres and over accounted for 58.5% of the total 
acreage; 39.6% of the total area under cultivation and 68.1% 
of the area exclusively devoted to pasture. 


The smaller farms have a larger proportion of their area under 
cultivation but the proportion devoted to pastures increases 
steadily with the size of the farm. Most of the rented land 
(approximately 114,000 acres) is in smaller farms. 


A sample survey in 1952 showed that since 1943 there had been 
an increase of 3% in the total number of farms, and 15% increase 
in the medium size farms (10-49 acres), whilst the farms of 100 
acres or more had decreased by 6%. 


Two Land Authorities are in operation providing for the im- 
provement, rehabilitation, prevention of erosion and deterioration 
of lands in special areas. The Yallahs Valley Land Authority 
was established in November, 1951, and operates over an area of 
50,000 acres, of which 6,000 acres are available for farming. The 
Christiana Area Land Authority was established on the 19th of 
March, 1954, and covers an area of approximately 60,000 acres 
with '60,000 people on 10,141 farms. 


The Mid-Clarendon Irrigation Authority covers a gross area 
of 14,200 acres, and has so far been responsible for irrigating 
thousands of acres—gravity water is largely used but this is sup- 
plemented by bore wells. 
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Land Tenure 

- There are no indigenous land-holders. The aborigines— 
the Arawaks died out or were absorbed into the general population 
soon after the conquest of the Island. 

Among the non-indigenous inhabitants is a community of 
descendants of runaway slaves known as the Maroons, who were 
given land for agricultural use free of taxes. They claim the right 
to some 2,490 acres and, in addition, they have been leased some 
2,500 acres of Crown Lands. 

Traditionally, the Jamaica peasantry is wedded to the freehold 
system of tenure. ‘This characteristic desire to hold and own land is 
associated with the historical background of a people who, on the 
abolition of slavery, sought the restoration of freedom through 
effective ownership. 

The typical Jamaican land-holder holds a fee simple title to 
his land, and is not restricted in its use. 

From as early as 1891, when Sir Henry Blake established the 
first Lands Department, the Government of Jamaica has aimed 
at making land easily available to the peasantry so as to improve 
their social and economic conditions. Land redistribution is 
mainly effected through Government Land Settlement Schemes, 
although private individuals sometimes subdivide their properties. 
Crown Lands are not normally offered for sale, thus privately 
owned properties are acquired for this purpose. 

153,557 acres have been. acquired by the Government for Land 
Settlement Schemes—for subdivision among small holders on pay- 
ment by instalments leading to freehold ownership when the in- 
stalments have been paid up. There are 142 such settlement 
projects now- in operation, with a total of 24,825 allotments, by 
means of which appreeucatey 20, 500: families have been. settled 
on the land. | : 

-_ Ownership of land on land scivlement: sehen is limited to 
a maximum of 30 acres and a minimum of 3 acres by the pro- 
visions of the Land Settlement (Conditions of Sale) Rules, 1949, 
which also provide for an initial deposit of one-twentieth of cost of 
land and the repayment of purchase price within 25 years. 

Provision is made for approved agricultural practices, and 
subdivision is prohibited. Large numbers of ex-servicemen, 
personnel of World Wars I and II, are included in land settlement 
schemes, with special benefits. 7 
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Leasehold Tenure is not widely regarded by the peasantry as 
offering security of tenure and proper social status, although con- 
siderable areas are leased for agricultural purposes. 

Government has initiated experiments in leasehold tenure to 
find out if the system is suitable to local conditions. Properties 
have been operated under this scheme with a total area of 3,830 
acres. 2,274 acres have been allotted to tenants who are selected 
farmers required to serve a period of probation up to six months. 
Co-operative work and rural reconstruction form a part of this 
scheme. An allotment on a leasehold settlement averages 6-8 acres. 

A scheme for the promotion of communal leaseholds is being 
evolved, and aims at the development of the community and 
co-operative spirit in farming, and the establishment of efficient 
land utilisation. ‘Two such experiments are in progress at Lucky 
Hill, St. Mary, and Grove Place, St. Catherine, covering areas of 
872 acres and 217 acres respectively. 


Land Tenure Legislation 


The Registration of Titles Law (1889) (now Cap. 340) 
Deals with the Registration of Titles to land and proof thereof. 


The Dividing Fences Law (1888) (now Cap. 101) 


Requires every occupier of land to bear half the cost of erecting 
and maintaining a sufficient fence between his own and adjoining 
land. This Law does not apply to land adjoining uncultivated 
and untenanted Crown Land or Public Roads. » 


The. Conveyancing Law (1889) (now Cap. 73) 

_ Deals with the Conveyancing of land, etc. 

The Settled Land Law (1888) (now Cap. 355) _ Ho nee 
Deals with sales, lease and other dispositions of settled land. ~ 


‘The Land Settlement Fund Law, 1940 (now Cap. 208) 


Deals with the method of establishing a land settlement fund 
‘and withdrawals of money therefrom for acauisinon of Land 
Settlements and similar purposes. 


The Land Settlement (Conditions of Sale) Rules, 1949 
_ Provide for the applications for land for purchase, allotment 
and final agreement thereto, applications for purchase of land 
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by tenants, payment of purchase price by instalments, forfeiture 
or failure of payment, compensation for buildings on land, transfers 
and titles. 


The Agricultural Small Holdings Law, 1945 (now Cap. 8) 

Only applicable to areas over 3 acres and up to 50 acres. 
Designed to ensure that land is well cultivated—protecting the 
tenant by giving him a chance to cultivate and improve his 
holding without fear of sudden eviction or molestation by the 
owner. 


The Land Acquisition Law, 1946 (now Cap. 204) 


Provides for the acquisition or temporary occupation of land 
required for public purposes. 


The Land Bonds Law 1955, (Law 38 of 1955) 


Provides for the payment by land bonds of purchase price in 
whole or in part with the consent of the vendor of lands bought or 
compulsorily acquired by Government. Also for the payment of 
compensation in land bonds at the option of Government in cases 
where lands of a ey specified in the schedule is compulsorily 
acquired. 


The Facilities for Title Law, 1955 (Law 37 of 1955) 


Establishes a procedure for the purpose of facilitating proof of 
title to enable loans to be readily made for agricultural and other 
approved purposes in cases where the owner of an estate in fee 
simple has been in undisturbed and continuous ‘possession of 
the land for at least 7 years. 


The Beach Control Law, 1955 (a 63 of 1955) 

(To be brought into operation by proclamation) 

Provides for the establishment of a Beach Control Authority 
for the purpose of controlling and regulating the use of the floor 
of the sea, the foreshore and beaches of the Island in the interests 
of the public and of persons who have acquired rights therein. 


The Landlord and Tenants Law (1838) (now Cap. 206) 
Provides for the recovery of rent by a landlord by seizing goods 
belonging to a lessee, etc. 
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THE JAMAICA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE JAMAICA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY is the oldest and most deeply 
rooted organization concerned with rural development and 
agriculture in Jamaica. It was formed by the joint action of 
Government and representatives of the farming community in 1895, 
incorporated under a special Law of 1944 (which was amended in 
1947) and carried on the dual functions of a democratic farmers’ 
organization on the one hand and a Government Extension Service 
on the other until 195]. 


Government accepted a plan whereby it would continue to 
make a substantial subsidy to the Society, while recognizing 
the Society’s representational rights on behalf of farmers. 


Services 
The Services of the Jamaica Agricultural Society are classified 
under four heads— 
Representational 
Organizational (which involves certain marketing 
functions) 
Informational 
Commercial (i.e. Farm Supply). 


The membership at the end of March 1955 stood at 1,248 
Direct Members, and 43,897 branch members in 764 branches. 
There was equal response from the farmers to the practical activi- 
ties in the projects, and the membership in project groups in 1955 
was recorded at 47,203. 


Functions of the Soctety 


In accordance with a statement issued by the Chief Minister 
and Minister of Agriculture and Lands, the functions of the 
Society were set out: 


‘It will be the responsibility of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society, through its branch organizations and its staff, 
to explain in detail to the farmers precisely what require- 
ments have to be met; the basis on which their farm 
development needs will be assessed; the rate of interest 
on loans, terms of repayment and so on. Government’s 
intention isthat technical agricultural guidance in the field 
shall be entrusted to the Extension Division of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, that the Jamaica Agricultural Society 
should have special responsibility for organizational work 
among farmers and that the Jamaica Social Welfare Com- 
mission should be responsible for fundamental education, 
home economics and co-operative organizing work’’. 

At the same time the Minister announced a plan for co-ordina- 
tion of Agricultural Extension Services. This marks a new era 
in the development of the Society’s work and its close co-ordina- 
tion with the other Agricultural Extension Services. 


Representation 

Greater interest is being shown by farmers in their Annual and 
Half-yearly meetings, farmers’ conferences, field and training 
days, courses and conferences of all kinds. 

This interest is further shown by the ready response given by 
farmers through the Society, to the various Schemes approved by 
Government. Resolutions covering a wide range of subjects, 
from matters of Government policy and agricultural development 
to matters of a local nature in accordance with needs, continue 
to be a feature of branch and Parish activities. Apart from the 
hundreds of resolutions considered at a local level, the resolutions 
dealt with at Head Office during 1955 amounted to 331. 


Authorised Persons 

There were 48 new appointments, 19 revocations, 2 resignations, 
37 arrests reported in 1955. The number of Authorised Persons 
now stands at 1,173. 


Development Committees 

The Development Committees continue to function as the 
primary link in the co-ordination of the activities of the Branches 
in the regions on which they are based. 7 

Where Branch Organisers maintain their proper operation 
they are the most important medium through which the two-way 
flow of information is maintained between the farmer, the Branch 
and the Area Development Committee. 


Branch Organisation — | 

The records show 656 Branches affiliated with a membership of 
26,724 at the end of the Financial Year 1954-55, as against 653 
Branches with a membership of 28,503 for the corresponding period 
in the previous year. 
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Projects 
The Society continued during 1955 to foster the EHO 
projects:— 
Coffee 
Cocoa 
Pimento 
Pineapples 
Vegetables 
Irish Potatoes 
Cattle Insurance Co-operative 
Peanuts 
Irrigation. 


along with many other minor projects. 


Project Groups TO DECEMBER, 1955 


Project | No. of Groups Membership 
Vegetable 90 1,396 
Coffee 517 25,017 
Pimento 289 5,467 
Cocoa 241 4,589 - 
Pineapple - + 186 3,732 


Land Authorities 


By arrangement with the Yallahs Valley Land Authority and 
the Christiana Area Land Authority, the organizing work for these 
Authorities is carried out through the branches of the Society 
in the areas concerned. 


Co-operative Societies 


In a recent review which was communicated to the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, the Registrar was requested to consider 
representations from 51 groups who are desirous of becoming 
registered. These groups have been dealing principally with’ 
the marketing of coffee or cocoa or both, and may wish to ondcrteke 
marketing of other forms of produce. 
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The Deeside Irrigation Co-operative Society, sponsored by the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society has recently been registered. 


The Jamaica Agricultural Society Cattle Insurance Co-operative 
Society, which has been registered as a Co-operative, grew out 
of the Dairy Assistance Trust Scheme of the Society, and by the 
end of 1955 its membership was 497. This is the only co-operative 
which now offers a service of credit and insurance to the small 
farmers, and special efforts are being made to expand it. Govern- 
ment has approved of a special loan which is administered through 
a Supervisory Credit Committee. 


Publications 

The Information and Publications section deals with publica- 
tions, Shows, details in the assistance to committees initiating 
and carrying through the Praedial Larceny campaign under the 
Law, the development of Denbigh Showground, etc. 


One very important development is the publication of text-books, 
of which the Farmer’s Handbook and the Farmer’s Guide are the chief 
examples. A Food Manual is now in preparation. 


This section is now ‘being expanded to give widest possible 
publicity to the Farm Development Scheme. 


Farm Supplies 

The Farm Supply Services have increased and are being further 
expanded to provide for the needs of the farmers in the Farm 
Development Scheme. It is pleasing to record that the sales for 
the period April to September, 1955, show an increase of more than 
£22,000 over the figures of the same period in the previous year. 
The amount of supplies distributed during the period referred 
to was £67,359. 


The Farm Supply Services operate for the benefit of farmers, 
who obtain high quality supplies at the lowest possible prices. 


The Department, in collaboration with the Marketing Depart- 
ment, was able to procure a much larger supply of locally mixed 
feeds for Poultry and Livestock. It should be noted that sales 
continue to climb and, should the present rate of increase continue, 
this Department should record a new high in its gross sales for the 
year under review of over £120,000. 
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Tercentenary and Diamond Jubilee 

There was the Denbigh Tercentenary and Diamond Jubilee 
Show in June, memorable for the attendance of prominent 
agriculturists from surrounding Caribbean territories, including 
His Excellency the Governor of Puerto Rico, who formally 
opened the Show. 


The Honourable Norman Manley, Q.c., M.m., Chief Minister 
of Jamaica, welcomed the Governor of Puerto Rico—the first 
native of his country to become Governor, a great patriot, a leader 
of vision and integrity, and a good neighbour. He paid tribute 
to those who had done so much to establish the Denbigh Show- 
ground, and to organize such a unique and imposing Show. 


The Governor of Puerto Rico spoke of the cultural ties between 
his country and Jamaica, and of the measures being carried out in 
Puerto Rico to promote and improve agricultural and educational 
development with the same objective as in Jamaica, to help the 
battle of the people against economic adversity. He unveiled a 
plaque at the Puerto Rican pavilion. 


The Governor of Jamaica then cut a ribbon across the main 
drive on the Showground, named it “The Princess Margaret 
Drive”, and declared it open. 


The highlight of the Show was to be found in the quantity 
and variety of the exhibits of agricultural produce. ‘‘Never 
before” wrote ‘“The Daily Gleaner’ ‘has a similar concentration, 
or anything near to it, taken place at any local exposition.” 
The accommodation available for individual farm exhibits was 
doubled, and each of the fourteen Parishes of the Island had a 
sizeable booth of its own, in which farmers competed at the Parish 
level. The effect was enhanced by the trouble taken by both 
Parish and individual exhibitors, to display their products to the 
best advantage, which resulted in displays which were attractive 
as well as instructive. . 


The Government agricultural agencies, and the various com- 
modity associations gave good support and, in addition to pro- 
viding display booths, laid out demonstrations, on plots of land, 
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of sound farming operations ranging from soil conservation methods 
to mulching of vegetables. There were also good exhibits of 
livestock, amongst which the examples of Jamaica Blacks and 
Jamaica Reds in particular gave evidence of the progress being 
made with the locally-developed breeds. Pigs, poultry and 
donkeys, however, were shown in smaller numbers than usual. 


-There was also an agricultural machinery section, and two 
interesting displays were a model of the Bybrook Condensery 
operated by Jamaica Milk Products Ltd., anda miniature sugar 
mill set up and put to work by the West Indies Sugar Co. Ltd. 
The Home Economics Course conducted at Mona under the 
auspices of the University College of the West Indies put on a 
display of West Indian cookery, which proved to be a major 
attraction. 


In May there was the West Indian Conference Sixth Session 
held in Puerto Rico and sponsored by the Caribbean Commission, 
at which small-scale farming was an item for special study and 
discussion. At the invitation of Government the Secretary of the 
Society attended as an Adviser. 


Gold Coast Delegates 


In September, the Society took part in the Weleame: to the 
Chairman and a member of the Gold Coast pencurute Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


THE FOREST DEPARTMENT 


DuRING THE YEAR the following operations were carried out under 
the Afforestation Scheme:— 


Seed Collection 

8,855 lb. of seeds were collected of which 4,485 lb. were large 
seeds of Santa Maria, Broadleaf and Teak—which are sown direct 
in the field—the rest were of small seeds—principally Cedar, 
Mahoe, Bitter Damson, Silky Oak, Wild Tamarind and Peeneeene 
these species are sown in nurseries. 
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Seeds sown m Nurseries : 

4,803 lb. of seeds were sown in the nurseries, the principal 
species being Cedar (W.I.), Mahoe, Silky Oak, Bitter Damson and 
Eucalyptus spp. Approximately 60% of the seedlings obtained 
from these seeds have been lifted, then put out in the field and 
distributed to the public and other Government Departments. 


Plants Removed from Nursertes 

1,052,701 plants were lifted in our nurseries during the year, 
of which the principal species are Pinus Patula, Eucalyptus spp., 
Cupressus, Mahoe, Cedar, Mahogany, Broadleaf, Spanish Elm, 
and Cassia Siamea. There is an estimated stock of 750,000 seed- 
lings in the nurseries as at December 31, 1955; thus appromunargy 
13 million plants were grown in the nurseries. 

The 1,052,701 plants lifted were distributed as follows:— 


(a) New areas planted (Departmentally). 538,000 plants were 
put out on Government Forestry Projects comprising an 
area of 550 acres. 

(b) 110,060 plants were used to replace dead and missing 
plants in the recently planted areas—this denotes a 
favourable survival % in our planting operations which 
mostly takes place on very favourable sites as regards 
soil conditions. 

(c) 404,600 plants were distributed to the public and other 
Government Departments. The main agents were:— 
Yallahs Valley Land Authority .. — 59,250 
Central Housing Authority a 62,134 
and the Jamaica Agricultural Society, which distributes a 
large amount through their officers, to the small cultivators. 
The Bauxite Companies also obtained a fair amount for 
their properties. 

In addition a small quantity was supplied to properties 
which are operating under the Private Planting Subsidies 
Scheme. 


Acreage Planted 
The total acreage planted to December 31, 19553 is 7,933 acres. 
The Private Planting Subsidies Scheme is still not popular with 
private land owners, and only approximately 30 acres were planted 
during the year, bringing the total as at December 3lst, 1955, 
to 380 acres. | 
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Weather conditions have been very favourable to the plantations, 
and the general progress is satisfactory. 


Publicity 

One of the highlights of the year was the Agricultural Show at 
Denbigh, at which the Forest Departments’ exhibits of plants and 
methods of afforestation were shown, and plants were distributed. 


Demand for Timber 


During the year, the demand for local hardwood continued 
to be heavy, but it is estimated that the hardwood production 
from Crown Forests, together with that from private land, only 
amount to one-third of the Island’s requirements. This position 
is unlikely to be materially altered until the plantations now being 
established reach exploitation age. Saleable thinnings have been 
cut from both Mahoe and Pine and Teak plantations. 


Forest Offences 


The Forest Offences figures continue at the same high level as 
in previous years. These can be divided into two categories— 
firstly, timber thefts attributable to the present high price of lum- 
ber; secondly, illicit clearings for cultivation purposes, arising from 
the ever increasing demand for land. The handling of these 
Forest Offences continues to take up a considerable amount of time, 
not only of Forest Officers, but of the Survey Department and the 
Legal Department. The proclamation of the Country Fires Law 
in the rural districts of St. Andrew continues to be effective and, 
whilst accidental fires still occur during the dry weather, deliberate 
burning, other than on permit, has been practically eliminated. 


Yield and Volume Tables 


No yield tables are available for Jamaican species of trees. A 
start has to be made, and statistics of growth and yield are being 
collected from the thinnings in Mahoe and Teak plantations. 
It will be many years before comprehensive yield and volume tables 
can be prepared. 


Miscellaneous Records 

The standard Forms as issued by the Forest Research Institute 
of the Government of India are used for maintaining records of 
research and experiments and for sample plots. 2 


~_2s+2 
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Museum 

There is a comprehensive collection of wood samples of all the 
better known Jamaican timbers, and a collection is maintained so 
as to supply demands from those interested. Due to insufficient 
trained staff, the establishment of a herbarium was abandoned. 
Excellent opportunities to examine herbarium specimens are afford- 
ed at the Institute of Jamaica and at the University College of the 
West Indies. 


Research-Experimental Silviculture 


General 

The work under this head is chiefly confined to operations con- 
nected with the afforestation and reforestation of areas purchased 
or handed over to the Forest Department. 


Natural Regeneration 

Concentrated natural regeneration is not possible except in areas 
controlled by some regular form of management. There are no 
such areas in Jamaica at present. Certain small areas have been 
selected and fellings made so as to watch the progress of natural 
regeneration. Unconcentrated natural regeneration is proceeding 
over the whole of the forest areas. This is being watched and being 
assisted in certain areas as far as funds permit. Noteworthy 
examples are Santa Maria, Broadleaf, and Breadnut disseminated 
by rat bats; Prickly Yellow, Yellow Sanders, Spanish Elm dissem- 
inated by birds; Cedar, Dogwood, Balsa disseminated by wind. 


Seeds 

Work continues in germination tests of seeds. Soaking of 
Gleditsia seeds in strong sulphuric acid for one hour was found to 
increase the germination % considerably. Burnose seeds, which 
were being soaked for the purpose of cleaning off the fleshy parts, 
started to germinate, and were promptly sown, with excellent 
results. Previously Burnose sown in ordinary nursery beds failed 
to germinate. Burnose kept damp in a pit and treated in the same 
manner as Broadleaf seeds germinated 100%. | 

Fresh seeds of Juniper Cedar were sown in beds and germinated 
satisfactorily, although it is well-known that Juniper seed is liable 
to remain dormant for as long as a year. Two lb. of seed of 
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Juniper Cedar have been buried in the ground at Hope; this will 
remain for a year, and will then be sown in the usual way so as 
to study the effects of dormancy. ‘Teak seed from local sources 
is now alternately soaked and dried for several weeks before sowing. 
This results in satisfactory germination. Untreated seed is liable 
to remain dormant for a lengthy period. 


Nursery Work 

Nursery work is now on a standard basis. A trial is being made 
to grow Cedar in nurseries under shade, to see if there is any im- 
provement in the quality of plants. 


Artificial Regeneration 

Under this head also comes reclamation and afforestation. 
The chief problem here is to find species which will grow reason- 
ably well on the degraded soils which are typical of the areas 
with which the Forest Department has to deal. In a considerable 
proportion of these areas the Jamaican species do not like the 
changes which have taken place in the soil conditions. It is a 
noteworthy fact that side by side with Jamaican species, certain 
exotics show much more promise and in some places have been 
introduced with excellent results: For example Eucalyptus globulus 
at Clydesdale, Tristanta conferta at Bullhead and Valda, Eucalyptus 
robusta at Orchard and Bellvue, Pinus patula at Clydesdale and 
Pinus occidentalis at Langley. Except for valleys and depressions 
into which the more nourishing constituents of the soil have been 
washed, it is evident that exotics show more promise in afforesta- 
tion than Jamaican species. 


Thannings and Clearings Eh 

Thinnings are continued on an experimental scale, almost ex- 
clusively in Mahoe Plantations but also in Teak. In good Mahoe 
plantations early and heavy thinnings are required. In carrying 
out cleanings it is necessary to leave growth to protect young plants 
from the hot afternoon sun. 


Under-Planting 

Cedar, which is attacked by the shoot borer moth Hypstpyla 
grandella, is planted chiefly as an understory in ruinate. Cedar 
can stand shade and it is found that when under-planted it is less 
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liable to attack. Santa Maria also grows well when under-planted 
and seems to like forcing its way up. Mahoe plantations, which 
in certain places are not doing well, are being under-planted with 
other species. 


Silvicultural System 

The only system of management activity in force at present is 
a form of the ‘‘Selection System’’. 

The Department’s Forest Policy is as follows:— 

(1) Protection and development of the Island’s natural forest 
resources, that is, existing Forest Reserves and future 
extension thereof; 

(2) Afforestation of suitable accessible areas with a view to 
increasing timber production and eventually making the 
Island self-supporting; 

(3) Encouragement of afforestation and sound forest manage- 
ment on private lands; and 

(4) Research work on silvicultural and utilization problems’’, 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


MostT JAMAICAN FISHING METHODS catch fish living on or near the 
sea-bed. In consequence, the natural evolution of the industry 
has been limited by the geography of the Island. The surrounding 
shallow-water shelf is not extensive—on the north coast it extends 
only a few hundred yards in some areas—and beyond this the sea- 
bed slopes sharply into water too deep to permit bottom fishing 
to be carried out efficiently without the use of power equipment. 
In consequence, the industry has not risen above a peasant level 
operation, and even the extension of fishing onto the off-shore 
Pedro Cays has done little to change this, the fishing being carried 
out by traditional canoes with large powered craft providing 
servicing facilities only. 

. Traditionally, fishing has been carried out from dug-out canoes, 
which are propelled by oars or by the wind when it is favourable. 
This lack of mechanical power, combined with the relatively small 
size and the narrow beam of the canoes, restricts the range of opera- 
tion and limits fishing to the calmer weather. Methods of fish 
capture are similarly limited in variety and productivity. Fish- 
pots and hand-lines are commonly used, but some units employ 
beach seines, gill-nets, turtle-nets or single trolling lines. 
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On the other hand, the man-power available to the industry is 
considerable. No accurate statistics are available, but it is believed 
that at least 5,000 persons rely on fishing as a principal source of 
their livelihood, apart from a large number of part-time fishermen. 
These fishermen are widely dispersed around the Island on approxi- 
mately 140 beaches, but the majority are concentrated along the 
south coast beaches from Kingston westwards—the area which 
abuts the main fishing banks. 

As a consequence of the relatively low level of development in 
the industry, catches are not high, and are subject to marked 
fluctuation caused by adverse weather conditions and the phase 
of the moon. Imported supplies of salted and dried fish, therefore, 
form an important part of the diet of the population, the natural 
increase of which yearly makes this dependence on external supplies 
more marked. The total import of fisheries products in 1952 
amounted to approximately 22,000,000 Ib. valued at over 
£1,200,000. This rose in 1953 and again in 1954 when it amounted 
to approximately 26,000,000 Ib. valued at £1,880,000. In 
that year alone imports included nearly 15, 000, 000 Ib. of salted 
cod, valued at over £1,230,000. 

The appointment of a Fisheries Officer and the establishment 
of a Fisheries Division in December, 1949, were recognition of the 
gravity of the position. In December, 1954 the staff was strength- 
ened by the appointment of a Fisheries Adviser, and during the 
current year additional staff and facilities have been provided 
to expand the work being carried out. 


Freshwater Fisheries 


Until 1955 the main emphasis had been placed on the intro- 
duction and development of fish culture, which was previously 
unknown in Jamaica. The establishment of an experimental 
fish culture station at Twickenham Park and the introduction of 
Tilafia mossambica has led to substantial progress. By December, 
1954, 103 ponds totalling approximately 150 acres had been 
stocked, and this had been increased to 171 ponds and tanks with 
an area of 175 acres by December, 1955. 

The major development in this field, however, was the develop- 
ment of ‘‘monosex’”’ culture during 1954. In this svstem of fish 
culture the sexes are separated, thereby eliminating uncontrolled 
breeding in the ponds. This permits the individual fish to grow 
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to the larger size preferred by most Jamaicans. The research 
work involved and the small staff available, however, has proved a 
serious limiting factor in extension work. Furthermore, a tradition 
of fish culture cannot be easily established. However, it is generally 
accepted that the unit area production of properly managed 
fish ponds is substantially higher than that of other forms of aniinal 
protein production. It is hoped to continue and extend the pattern 
of decentralising the fisheries by producing pond fish in or near 
centres of consumption so as to reduce transport costs. To this end, 
Government has made available subsidies and loans to farmers 
for the establishment of fish ponds. 


As a result of research work carried out by the Fisheries Division 
during 1954, a new and useful source of fish production was 
developed in concrete tanks, a large number of which exists in many 
parts of the Island for the storage of water. The fish are used to 
control the soft vegetation, which grows in the tank, thus reducing 
artificial cleaning costs, whilst converting the waste material into 
fish flesh. It is hoped that this will provide a variety in diet at a 
domestic level of production. 


The freshwater programme also includes a preliminary investi- 
gation of indigenous species of fish including the use of tarpon 
(Megalops atlanticus) in conjunction with Tilapia as a predator for 
population control, and as a game fish for sport fishing. Fish 
culture in conjunction with rice cultivation has also been the sub- 
ject of investigation, but it is not a promising line of development in 
view of the type of rice grown and the system of farming emploved. 
Experiments in the marketing of live 7z/apia were continued during 
the year, and fish culture demonstrations were arranged at the 
Denbigh and Frome Agricultural Shows. 


Marine Fisheries 


After a preliminary investigation into the problems of the marine 
fisheries, a revised development programme was prepared, which 
it was hoped to institute during the year in four selected areas as 
a pilot scheme. Funds were made available in August, but the 
lack of suitable premises for the Division and the diversion of staff 
to the relief measures provided for fishermen who lost equipment in 
the storms which accompanied hurricane Janet, seriously retarded 
the implementation of this scheme. 
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Essentially the development programme consists of a boat 
mechanisation project, which will be carried out initially through 
the supply to Fishermen of outboard engines on credit terms. 
Previously, the Fisheries Division had carried out a programme 
of education with mechanisation in view, and there has been some 
movement towards it, particularly during 1954, when the major 
engine supplier sold fifteen engines to commercial fishermen. 
But the lack of capital and the absence of mechanical training 
facilities must be overcome if mechanisation of the industry is 
to be accelerated. 


Thereafter the programme will be extended to introduce in- 
board engines, and for this purpose two small, open prototype 
fishing vessels have been ordered for experimental work, training 
and demonstration. It is anticipated that these vessels will permit 
fishing in conditions which preclude canoe fishing, will increase 
the range of operations, and will enable the fishermen to use larger 
gears. It is also hoped to introduce the use of power into the 
fishing operation itself, since both vessels will be equipped with 
winches. 


In conjunction with this programme, it is proposed to introduce 
fishing methods not at present employed by Jamaican fishermen, 
and to improve those already in use. This section of the work 
will be particularly directed towards the pelagic fisheries which 
are little exploited at present. Success in this field should then 
permit an extension of fishing into the surface waters beyond the 
shallow-water shelf. 


As a prelude to this programme, tests were carried out on a 
variety of outboard engines with a view to selecting a type most 
suitable on a cost, performance and reliability basis. Towards 
the end of the year an initial shipment of twelve engines was ordered. 
Preliminary experimental fishing was also undertaken utilising, 
in co-operation with the owner, a forty-foot decked craft and a 
standard canoe. Promising results were obtained with multiple 
trolling-lines and a Japanese type lift-net operated in conjunction 
with a pendant lamp of a design new to Jamaican fishermen. The 
trolling experiments included the manufacture of prototype jigs 
designed to be cheap, durable and yet effective in local conditions. 
A marked success was the development of a ball-chain jig which 
seems to out-fish imported products, and yet is exceptionally durable 
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and relatively cheap. The use of “fish shelters” similar to those 
employed in Indonesia and Malava were also tested and found to 
be most effective in conjunction with troll-lines. Unfortunately, 
losses through theft and natural causes prevented the continuation 
of this work. Work on an improved type of lobster pot was dis- 
continued for a similar reason. Preliminary work was also carried 
out on a Philippine-type lift-net, a bait-holder for fish pots, and a 
long-line constructed for local conditions. An improved net 
preservative was also tested during the year, and was found to be 
effective within certain time limitations. 

As an immediate step to assist the fishermen, further items of 
fishing equipment were exempted from import duty. Most 
articles solely employed for this purpose are now exempt from duty 
(including gasolene under certain circumstances). The Jamaica 
Co-operative Union Limited has also instituted a sales service which 
will permit the fishermen, particularly those organised in groups 
and associations, to obtain their equipment at wholesale rates. 
For this purpose, a loan of £3,000 was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica. This service started on a small scale during 
1955, and it is hoped that it will, in time, assist the lowering of the 
prices of fishing equipment and gear. 

The organisation of the fishermen and the subsequent super- 
vision of registered societies continues to be the responsibility of 
the Jamaica Social Welfare Cgmmission and the Co-operative 
Department, respectively. At the end of the year 12 registered 
societies and 35 unregistered groups with a membership of 1,520 
were in existence. 

The Industrial Development Corporation has also been active 
in encouraging the development of the fishing industry. This 
body has sanctioned loans to the extent of £9,115 to assist individuals 
to purchase carrier craft for the Pedro Bank fisheries. These 
banks, which are approximately 120 miles from Kingston, are 
fished by canoe fishermen who are based on the cays. It is esti- 
mated that about 28,000 Ib. of fresh fish are landed every ten 
days by the carrier craft concerned. Unfortunately, the limited 
cold storage facilities available in Kingston do not permit the 
retention of glut catches until landings are low. 

The Corporation was also actively engaged in a lobster pro- 
cessing and exporting project. This project, which services the 
south coast between Kingston and Savanna-la-Mar, was started in 
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February, 1955. During the year under review 71,849 lobsters were 
purchased, and sales to the value of £5,869. 17s. 6d. were made. 
The value of sales would have been higher had it not been for the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable freezing and storage facilities, which 
necessitated the cooking of the lobsters—a form of processing which 
has a much more limited marketing outlet. Apart from this pro- 
ject, the Corporation employed experts to carry out a survey of 
the shrimp and oyster resources of the Island. The oyster survey 
was most encouraging, and is now being continued by a local 
officer along the lines suggested by the expert concerned. The 
initial survey of the shrimp fisheries was not so promising. 


Apart from the limited cold storage facilities, difficulty was also 
experienced during the year in respect of ice supplies. One of 
the largest factories in Kingston closed in August, and, as this was 
a time of peak demand, supplies were inadequate to meet the 
demand of the industry. As yet this factory has not reopened. 


_ The continued development of the Island, particularly of the 
tourist industry, also rendered the problem of fishing beaches 
more acute. For some years development along the north coast 
has slowly displaced fishermen from the beaches which they utilized. 
This problem, together with the wider problem of public access 
to beaches, was the subject of an enquiry by a specially appointed 
Commission on Beaches and Foreshore Lands. As a consequence 
of their recommendations, legislation was enacted during the year 
to permit the appointment of a Beach Control Board and this, 
together with The Prescription (Amendment) Law, 1955, should 
safeguard the interest of the fishermen in respect of traditional 
fishing beaches. | 


Although hurricane Janet did not strike Jamaica, the storms 
which accompanied it did serious damage-to fishpots. For- 
tunately, most of the fishermen on the Pedro Cays had been brought 
into Kingston, but loss of fish pots was very serious, particularly 
along the south coast. In consequence, the Government of 
Jamaica approved relief to these fishermen in the form of mesh 
wire for fishpot replacements at subsidised prices. This work, 
which enables individual fishermen to obtain a subsidy up to the 
value of £9, was carried out by the Fisheries Division of the 
Department of Agriculture in conjunction with the Jamaica Social 
Welfare Commission. 
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Conservation 

The Fisheries Division is also responsible for the implementation 
of The Wild Life Protection Law, Cap. 413. For this purpose, eleven 
Fisheries Wardens are employed by the Division, being situated on 
the major rivers and in the Kingston area. During 1955 seven 
contraventions against this Law were detected, including two cases 
of dynamiting of fish—a practice which is growing and for which 
new preventive measures are now proposed. In particular, 
supervision of the marine fisheries was hampered by the absence of 
suitable patrol vessels, but it is hoped that this will be remedied 
early in 1956. 

Other incidents of interest during the year included the visit of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service Vessel, the ‘““Oregan’’, 
which was engaged in a survey of the tuna resources of the Carib- 
bean. The Government of Jamaica also lent the services of the 
Fisheries Adviser to the Food and Agriculture Organisation for 
a short term assignment to the Netherlands Antilles. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


THE CHIEF ECONOMIC MINERALS of Jamaica, now under develop- 
ment, are the large deposits of bauxite and the considerable resources 
of high-quality gypsum. Apart from these, the Island possesses 
smaller deposits of iron-ore and other metalliferous minerals such 
as copper, lead and zinc, and manganese, which are under pros- 
pecting. Cave phosphates are another useful mineral and are at 
present being exploited on a small scale for local use. Limestone 
and clays are used for the manufacture of Portland cement, as 
building materials, etc. | 
Increased and more intensive investigation of Jamaican mineral 
resources has been undertaken during the last decade. Since 
1942, when it was discovered that the widespread red ferruginous 
earth associated with the White Limestone formation, was a medium 
or low grade bauxite, much survey and research work has been 
carried out by the various aluminium companies that have become 
interested in the development of Jamaican resources. In 1949 
the Geological Survey was established under a Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare grant, with the object of carrying out a com- 
plete geological survey of the Island, its mineral resources and 
underground water potentialities. This work has been in progress 
ever since, and has stimulated much interest in the mineral poten- 
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tialities of the Island. A number of mining companies and private 
individuals, local and foreign, have undertaken survey and pros- 
pecting work for various minerals, including prospecting for oil 
and natural gas. 


Bauxite The Jamaican bauxite is of terra rossa type, and occurs 
in large scattered deposits, as surface accumulations filling karst 
depressions of all sizes, or blanketing the undulating surface of 
Tertiary White Limestone. The thickness of the deposits varies 
from a few inches to over 100 feet, the average mineable thickness 
being 10 to 30 feet. The principal deposits occur in the Parishes 
of Manchester and St. Elizabeth on the southern flank of the Island, 
and in St. Ann and Trelawny on the northern. The average 
composition of the workable bauxite is as follows: Al2Os 
46.4-50.3; SiO, O0.4-3.5; Fe2O3 17.5-22.8; TiO, 2.42.6; 
P20, O.3-2.8; CaO O.1-1.2; L.O.I. 26.0-27.8 per cent. 
Certain deposits at lower elevations are higher in silica, and some 
variation in the proportions of the principal constituents is encoun- 
tered. The peculiarity of Jamaican bauxite is its high iron content 
and a great deal of experimental and pilot-plant work had to 
be carried out by aluminium companies to develop suitable pro- 
cesses for the economic treatment of this type of ore. Probable 
‘reserves of crude ore of all grades have been estimated by O. C. 
Schmedeman at 315 million tons, but the amount of workable ore 
is considerably below this figure. 


Gypsum High-quality gypsum occurs in large deposits in 
eastern St. Andrew, amounting to several tens of millions of tons. 
The deposits are not bedded, but consist of massive and pure 
gypsum rock, occurring under rather complex structural conditions, 
being associated in the central parts of the larger masses with some 
anhydrite. The occurrences are rather scattered, but the main 
area of Brooks, near Bull Bay, where quarrying has been in pro- 
gress since 1949, contains the most important commercial reserves. 
The pioneer work in the gypsum industry was done by two local 
companies, Bellrock Caribbean Limited and Jamaica Gypsum 
Company Limited, which started the manufacture of plaster 
boards, panels and similar building materials at their pilot plants 
at Harbour Head. Since 1952 the Caribbean Cement Company 
Limited has been supplied with the necessary gypsum from local 
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sources. In succeeding years the emphasis was laid on the export 
trade, and many cement factories in the Caribbean area and 
Panama have been supplied with crushed Jamaican gypsum rock. 

Phosphate Bat guano and associated phosphatic marl occur in 
many caves in the Tertiary White Limestone, and are locally 
used on a small scale for the manufacture of phosphate fertilizer. 
At present Excella Products Limited, a local company operating at 
‘Cousins’ Cove in the Parish of Hanover, is mining and treating the 
cave phosphates, and producing up to 700 tons of dried phosphates 
per annum for local consumption. In 1955, however, the amount of 
dried cave phosphate sold locally was only 4777 tons. Ona smaller 
scale the unprocessed cave phosphate is used as fertilizer by many 
local settlers. 

Iron-Ore Several vein-deposits or lodes of high-grade iron-ore, 
including both magnetite and hematite, have been located recently 
in various parts of eastern Jamaica. The deposits are not large, 
generally amounting to a maximum of one million tons each, 
but in view of the high grade of the ore certain of the deposits which 
occur under favourable transport conditions, are considered to 
be of economic value. Two local companies, Jamaica Iron Ore 
Limited and Mavis Bank Iron Ore Limited, are engaged in pros- 
pecting and development of these deposits. ‘Towards the end of 
1955 small scale mining operation was commenced at the Glade- 
Orchard deposits in eastern St. Andrew in order to explore the 
export and market possibilities. 

Cement Industry High quality Portland cement marketed under 
the Trade Name “Carib Cement” is manufactured from local raw 
materials by the Caribbean Cement Company Limited, which 
holds the franchise for the manufacture of cement in Jamaica. 
Since 1952 the Company has operated a modern 100,000 tons 
capacity plant at Rockfort, a few miles east of Kingston. The 
limestone is quarried near the factory on the southern slopes of 
Long Mountain, while the clay constituent is obtained from the 
bottom of the Hunt’s Bay, west of Kingston. Gypsum, necessary 
as retarder, is supplied by the local gypsum producers. | 


Other Mineral Industries These comprise the manufacture of 
quick-lime, slaked or hydrated lime, tiles, bricks, etc. Chippenham 
Park Limited at Bamboo, near Brown’s Town in the Parish of St. 
Ann, has been supplying sugar estates with temper lime and 
hydrated lime for the clarification of sugar juice for many years. 
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The annual production of this Company is about 5,000 tons. 
Other enterprises are producing similar materials on a smaller 
scale. Tiles and similar building materials are manufactured by 
several local companies. The occurrence of high silica sand de- 
posits, suitable for glass manufacture, was reported by the Geo- 
logical Survey Department, in June, 1955. The deposits are at 
present under prospecting. 

A Geological Map of Jamaica is appended at the back of this 
Report. 


MINING 
All tons are 2,240 1b. 


Prospecting 

Under the Minerals (Vesting) Law, Chapter 251, minerals are 
vested in the Crown with the exception of gypsum, phosphate and 
certain minerals used for building and road making. 

Under the Petroleum (Production) Law, Cap. 292, there may be 
granted an Oil Exploration Licence, an Oil Prospecting Licence 
or an Oil Mining Lease. One Oil Prospecting Licence covering 
the whole Island of Jamaica and Territorial waters is current. 

Drilling and seismic prospecting undertaken during the year has 
created sufficient interest to warrant more intensive investigation. 

Under the Mining Law, Chapter 253, there may be granted a 
Prospecting Right, an Exclusive Prospecting Licence or a Mining 
Lease. These are not valid for radio-active minerals, unless en- 
dorsed under the Minerals (Radio-Active) Law, Chapter 250. 
At December, 1955, there were 12 Prospecting Rights current, of 
which 2 were endorsed to include radio active minerals. There 
were 15 Exclusive and Special Exclusive Prospecting Licences 
current in respect of 1,094 square miles, an increase of 1,008 square 
miles over 1954. 

During the year the holders of Exclusive Prospecting Licences 
continued their prospecting of lode deposits of lead, zinc, copper 
iron and manganese. 

An area of 600 square miles has been completely covered by air- 
borne magnetometer survey, and stereoscopic pairs of air photo- 
graphs covering this area have been prepared. The 600 square 
miles has been mapped by a photomosaic to a scale of four inches 
to the mile, and maps of special areas have been made to a scale of 
an inch to 400 feet with contours at 10. foot intervals. 
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Using these modern aids, several prospecting parties have been 
at work throughout the year, and outcrops of iron ore have been 
located in eleven places where it was unknown before. Access 
roads and tracks have been made to these outcrops, and trenches 
and pits dug to expose them. There have been several visits by 
geologists and consulting mining engineers from the United States 
of America and Canada to guide various phases of the prospecting 
work. 

An area with copper possibilities in Saint Catherine and Claren- 
don has been searched and several old mines discovered. The 
4th and 5th levels of the old Charing Cross copper mine near Bellas 
Gate have been found, and 1,200 feet of tunnel have been re-opened 
and repaired, giving access to two parallel veins of copper. 

Outcrops of copper ore have been discovered by surface pros- 
pecting in an area between Hagley Gap and Farm Hill. 

Development work has been done to open up the Mavis Bank 
Iron Ore deposit for mining. 

The sixth level of the Hope Mine has been re-opened by cleaning 
and timbering 1,800 feet of tunnel. 

There have been several enquiries from Canadian and United 
States sources concerning local copper deposits. 

Beach sands sampled for ilmenite did not prove encouraging, 
but the future possibilities of these deposits should not be entirely 
ruled out. 


Prospecting under Exclusive Prospecting Licence was commenced 
to evaluate a deposit of silica sand suitable for glass manufacture. 


A market was being sought for local marble. Prospecting of a 
deposit of metallurgical limestone was temporarily suspended. 


Drilling for salt by a Canadian company was commenced in the 
latter half of 1955 and is proceeding. 


Mining 

The main mineral deposit of the Island is, of course, bauxite, 
which is exploited by two United States companies and one Cana- 
dian company. 

Regulation 47(1) of the Mining Regulations, 1947, provides 
that a Mining Lease for bauxite (except in special circumstances) 
shall be granted to the owner of the land Bauxite companies 
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arrange an option to purchase land, then prospect under Prospecting 
Right. Companies continued to acquire small bits of bauxite 
property in close proximity to areas already purchased. 


At the close of the year 5 Mining Leases were current for bauxite, 
covering an area of 12,670 acres. 


_ There was granted 1 Mining Lease for iron over 775 acres. 


Royalties are payable under Regulation 38 of the Mining Regu- 
lations, 1947, in respect of minerals vested in the Crown. So 
far royalty has been collected only on bauxite. The rate is one 
shilling (1/-) a ton, reduced to 10d. a ton if the bauxite is manu- 
factured into alumina in Jamaica. The royalty collected during 
1955 was£128,414. 14s. 8d., of which 5% has to be refunded to the 
surface owners under section 5(b) of the Minerals (Vesting) Law, 
Cap. 251. | 
Bauxite Bauxite exported (after deduction of moisture) was 
2,183,043 net dry tons, an increase of 139,257 tons over the previous 
year. ‘The exporters do not supply information enabling the value 
of Jamaican bauxite to be calculated. The Mines Division esti- 
mates the value to be between £1. 8s. Od. and £1. 15s. Od. a ton 
(f.0.b.). All the bauxite exported went to the United States of 
America. 

In addition to bauxite exported as such, there were exported 
to various destinations 183,968.9 tons of alumina valued at 
£4,231,264. Os. Od. 


- Bauxite is mined opencast by the use of rippers, bulldozers, 
scrapers, mechanical shovels and draglines. No blasting is neces- 
sary. 

One company transports ore from mine to drying plant by 
Euclid trucks, thence by overhead ropeway to storage silos at the 
port, thence to ship by belt conveyor. 


The Euclids of another company dump into railway waggons 
at the mine, from whence the ore goes to the rotary drying kilns 
and storage shed at the port, thence to ship by belt conveyor. 


A third company producing alumina transports ore from the 
mine in “‘carryall’? scrapers direct to the plant. Alumina is 
transported by rail to the port for shipping. 


Gypsum Gypsum, formerly mined by a small local company, 
was taken over in 1954 by a local subsidiary of a United States 
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Company. During 1955, new crushing plant and loading facilities 
were constructed at the quarry, a wide well graded haulage road 
was built, and quarrying methods revised. 


Production had to be cut back during construction, but it is 
expected to raise production from 82,155 tons in 1955 to 150,000 
tons in 1956, gradually building up to 250,000 tons per annum. 


Phosphates Bat guano and limestone cave contact products con- 
tinue to find a local market. One operator sells ‘‘as is” at the cave 
mouth, another sold 477 tons (after deduction of moisture) valued 
at £5,247. Os. Od. 


Iron Asmall scale operation was commenced to test the market. 


Labour Labour relations in the Mining Industry during the year 
were good. Strikes were averted by referring disputes to arbi- 
tration. The total labour employed in mining and prospecting 
was approximately 1,200. In addition, approximately 1,000 
were employed on construction, consequent on the expansion of 
the industry. There were no fatal accidents during the year. 


Staff There is a Mines Division of the Lands Department. The 
Commissioner of Lands is the Commissioner of Mines. There 
is a Senior Mines Officer, two Mines Officers and one Secretary/ 
Stenographer. The Division was ful y engaged dealing with 
applications for Prospecting Rights, Exclusive Prospecting Licences, 
Mining Leases, Export Permits and keeping the records and sta- 
tistics of the industry. 


General 

Inspections were carried out for safety, restoration of mined out 
areas and to ensure the fulfilment of obligations by mining operators. 
Checks were made of facilities for recording quantities of bauxite 
exported and converted into alumina. 


Hydro-electric power in Jamaica is inadequate and too expen- 
sive to permit the conversion of alumina to aluminium in the Island. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


(a) Sugar and Rum 


Location ‘There are 20 sugar factories located porouenent the 
Island as follows:— 
Parish Number 
St. Thomas _ 2 
‘St. Mary | 
St. Ann ] 
‘Trelawny © ue 
‘St. James - 3 
Westmoreland 1 
Clarendon 3. 
St. Elizabeth a 
St. Catherine 5 
Total 20 
Ownership — 
Estate ' Owner 


Jamaica Sugar Estates. _ 
. Seaforth Sugar and Rum, Ltd. 
. Gray’s Inn (Jamaica) Central 


Serge Island .. 
Gray’s Inn Central 


Richmond—Llandovery 
Long Pond 

Vale Royal 

The Barnett Estates 
Rose Hall 
Hampden 

Frome Central | 
Appleton 

Holland 
Monymusk 

Sevens 

New Yarmouth 
Caymanas 

Worthy Park 


Jamaica Sugar Estates, Ltd. 


Factory Ltd. 


.. Richmond—Llandovery, Ltd. 
.. Sheriff and Co., (Jamaica) Ltd. 
.. Vale Royal Estates Ltd. 
. Barnett Ltd. 
.. Rose Hall Ltd. 
. Hampden Estates, Ltd. 
.. West Indies Sugar Co., Ltd. 
. J. Wray and Nephew Ltd. 
.. Holland Estates Ltd. 
.. West Indies Sugar Co., Ltd. 
.. Sevens Ltd. 
. New Yarmouth Ltd. 
.. Caymanas Estates, Ltd. 
.. Worthy Park Ltd. 
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Estate — Owner 
Innswood __... _.. Innswood Estates, Ltd. 
Bernard Lodge : .. United Fruit Company - 
United Estates _ _.. United Estates, Ltd. 


The West Indies Sugar Co., Ltd., is by far the largest sugar and 
rum manufacturer in the Island. It is a subsidiary of Messrs. 
oo & Lyle Investments, Ltd., England. 


an ota Output 1955 All factories—396,551 tons of sugar and 
a ce maue gallons of rum. 


(6b) Tobacco 
Location There | are five factories in - the Corporate 
- Area of Kingston and. St. Andrew. 
Ownership The owners of these factories are:— 
B. & J. B. Machado Tobacco Co., Ltd. 
(a subsidiary of the British American 
Tobacco Company, Ltd.) 
Temple Hall Ltd. 
Jamaica Tobacco Co., Ltd. 
Zayne’s Tobacco Products Ltd. 
Jamaica Consolidated Cigar Co., Ltd. 


The B. & J.B. Machado Tobacco Co., Ltd., the oldest surviving 
manufacturers of cigars in Jamaica, only manufacture cigarettes now, 
having abandoned the manufacture of cigars in October, 1954. 
The others manufacture cigars only, except for Zayne’s Tobacco 
Products Ltd., who also manufacture cigarette and pipe tobacco. 


Output 1955 8,000,000 cigars and 589,000,000 cigarettes. 
(c) Canning and Food Processing 


Location There are ten canneries and food processing 
establishments, five in the Corporate Area of 

Kingston and St. Andrew, one in Sf. Eliza- 

beth, one in Manchester, one in Clarendon, 

and two in St. Catherine. = > --’ 
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Ownership The following companies are engaged in the 
canning and preserving industry:— 
Companies Products 
Citrus Company of Grapefruit juice, Orange juice, 
Jamaica Ltd. Tangelo juice, tomato puree, grape- 


fruit segments, mangoes, mar- 
malade, bitter orange. 


DaCosta Brothers Grapefruit juice, grapefruit seg- 
ments, mangoes, pineapple slices. 

Caribbean Preserving Grapefruit juice, pineapple juice, 
Co., Ltd. tomato juice, grapefruit  seg- 


ments, pineapple chunks, pine- 
apple slices, marmalade, Seville 


orange. 
Pineapple Co. of Jamaica Pineapple juice, pineapple seg- 
Ltd. ments. 


Manchester Canning Co. Grapefruit juice, paw paw juice, 
tomato juice, grapefruit segrnents, 
mangoes sliced, corn on the cob, 
sweet corn, processed peas, banana 
jam, pineapple jam, strawberry 
jam, guava jelly. 

Farquharson’s Preserves Guava jelly and guava preserves. 

, Pickapeppa Co. Ltd. Mango chutney, tomato ketchup, 
x cane vinegar. 
Jamaica Fruit Products Mango slices, guava jelly, mango 
Co. Ltd. chutney, guava cheese. 


There are two factories owned by co-operatives which are also’ 
canners and preservers:— 
Co-operative Products 


Jamaica Citrus Growers Grapefruit juice, orange juice 
Ltd. mango cheeks. 
Jamaica Vegetables Ltd. Tomato juice, pineapple slices. 


In 1955, the Industrial Development Corporation commenced 
the processing and freezing of lobsters. In that year, trial ship- 
ments were made.to the United States of America and Bermuda. 


Output 1955 
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The Canneries and food processing estab- 
lishments produced goods to the value of 
approximately £1,000,000. 


(d) Copra and derived products 


(1) Location 


There are 51 factories manufacturing copra 
located in the country Parishes as follows: 


St. Thomas _.... . Il 
Portland 8 
St. Mary 18 
St. Ann 7 
Trelawny - ] 
St. Catherine oa .. 6 
Total .. Ol 
Ownership Private 
Output 1955 10,252 tons. 


(ti) Location 


Ownership 


Output 1955 


(iti) 


(e) Condensed 
Milk 


Location 


There are two factories in Kingston manu- 
facturing lard and lard substitutes, mar- 
garine, soap and edible oil, which are pro- 
ducing the Island’s requirements of soap, 
edible oils and fats. 


One factory is owned by Private Enterprise, 
but the larger factory is owned by the Coco- 
nut Industry Board, a statutory body, on 
which growers’ interests are well represented. 


The value of lard and lard substitutes, mar- 
garine, soap and edible oil produced 
amounted to £2,092,347 at wholesale prices. 
There zs also one coir factory located in the 
Parish of St. Thomas. Another and larger 
factory in the same Parish was destroyed by 
fire towards the end of the year. 


There is a condensary at Bog Walk in the 
Parish of St. Catherine. 
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$1Ze 


Ownership 


Output 1955 


(f) Matches 


Location 


‘Ownership 


Output 1955 


(g) Cornmeal 
Location 
«Suze 
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The production capacity of the condensary 
is approximately 400,000 standard cases 
(48/14 oz.) per year. 
Jamaica Milk Products Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Nestle’s. 
The Company is the distributor of Nestle’s 
products in Jamaica and its Dependencies. 
No. of cases 


Sweetened condensed milk 


48/14 oz. 227,084 
Sweetened condensed milk 
72/4 oz... 17,505 
Evaporated Milk 
48/144 oz. 25,484 
Sweetened condensed milk Bulk lb. 
191,681. 


The intake of fresh milk during 1955 was 
just under 10 million quarts. This re- 
duction of intake obliged the Company to 
import 195,207 cases of sweetened con- 
densed milk, although they normally supply 
the Island’s full requirements. 


There is one factory in Kingston which 
operates under the Local Industries (Safe- 
guarding) Law, Cap. 228. 

The factory is owned and operated by the 
Jamaica Match Industry Ltd., which was 
incorporated in 1932. Since 1941, the 
Company has been operating as a monopoly. 
250,000 gross boxes averaging 50 sticks per 
box. 


There is one factory in Kingston. 
It has a production capacity of 250,000 
bags (98 lb. each) of cornmeal per annum, 


Ownership 


Output 1955 | 


(h) Cement 
Location 


S1ze 


Ownership 


Output 1955 


(2) Textiles 
Location 
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and is capable of producing the Island’s re- 
quirements, when operating at full capacity, 
and of providing a small quantity for 
export. Present shortage of local corn, 
however, has resulted in the factory operat- 
ing for only a short period during the year. 
Cornmeal has had to be imported periodi- 
cally. 

Government. 

62,369 bags. 


There is one factory situated at Rockfort in 
Kingston. 

It has a rated production capacity of 120,000 
tons of cement per annum, and produces the 
Island’s requirements and a small quantity 
for export to the Dependencies. During 
1955, the Company obtained permission 


‘to import 2,500 tons of cement and 83000 


tons of cement clinker to meet a shortfall in 
supplies arising from a temporary cessation 
of their operations. 

The factory is owned and operated by the 
Caribbean Cement Company Ltd., under a 
monopoly franchise, granted in nocordanice 
with the Cement Industry (Encouragement 
and Control) Law, Cap. 53. 

107,000 tons. 


One mill producing woven textiles (mainly 
cotton) is located near Spanish Town in the 
Parish of St. Catherine. The mill produces 
the following types of cotton textiles:— 

Grey sheeting 

Greige goods 

Brown calico 

Drills—white, dyed picwehed: and un- 

bleached 
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White calico 

White and dyed cambrics 

White and dyed casements and linenes, 

denims and bleached cambrics. 

Chambray. 
In addition it supplies yarns for the Local 
Knitting Mills, filter press cloth for Alumina 
Jamaica Ltd., and cornmeal bags for the 
Marketing Department. 


S1Ze This mill has an annual production capacity 
of 12,000,000 yards. 
Ownership Private enterprise, the Ariguanabo Company 


of Jamaica Ltd., under a licence granted 
under the Textile Industry (Encouragement) 
Law, Cap. 380. 


Output 1955 4,537,032 yards. 


Important events of the year which have affected production 

There was little or no industrial unrest during the year. The 
Government’s declared policy of affording protection to local 
industries has undoubtedly helped to stimulate interest in indus- 
trial development, by local and overseas investors. 

A power station, which commenced operation in October, 1953, 
at Hunts Bay in the Industrial Estate with a capacity of 10,000 
K.w.h., has increased its capacity to 20,000 K.w.h. This has meant 
that total output of power by the Jamaica Public Service Company 
Ltd. has been stepped up to 42,000 K.w.h., as against 22,000 K.w.h. 
before the new station was brought into operation. 


Department of Government responsible for promoting industrial development 
and handicrafts 

The Ministry of Trade and Industry, established in 1953, is 
primarily responsible for co-ordinating governmental activities 
for the promotion of industrial development and works in close 
collaboration with the Industrial Development Corporation. 

The Jamaica Welfare Cottage Industries Agency Ltd., and the 
Jamaica Social Welfare Commission are chiefly responsible for the 
development of handicrafts, and these two agencies come within 
the purview of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare. 
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The Industrial Development Corporation is also engaged in 
developing this branch of industry. 


Government encouragement by income tax and import duly concessions, tariff 
protection, industrial licensing legislation, financtal assistance etc. 
Concessions to manufacturing industries by way of exemption 
from customs duty, tonnage tax and income tax are provided under 
the following laws:— 
(a) The Textile Industry (Encouragement) Law, Cap. 380 
(b) The Cement Industry (Encouragement and Control) 
Law, Cap. 53. 
(c) The Buttons (Manufacture Encouragement) Law, Cap. 
50. 
(d) The Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law, Cap. 294. 


During the year the following industries were declared Pioneer 
Industries under the Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law, 
Cap. 294 :— 

1. Manufacture of Metal Windows and Doors. 

2. Manufacture of Metal Awnings and Metal Sunshades 

3. Dehydration of Fruits and Vegetables and the manufac- 
ture of Fruit and Vegetable Pulps. 

4. Manufacture of Paper Products 

5. Manufacture of Steel Castings 

6. Manufacture of Sanitary Napkins (Pads) 

7. Manufacture of Sodium Carbonate 

8. Manufacture of Crown Corks 

9. Manufacture of Wire Nails, Fence Staples and Tacks 

10. Chrome-plating of materials and articles 

11. Manufacture of Paper Pulp and Paper 

12. Splitting and Punching of Mica. 


Pioneer manufactures were declared in relation to the following 
industries during the year, and three of them are already in pro- 
duction :— 

. Manufacture of Plastic Products 

. Manufacture of Gramophone Records 

. Manufacture of Aluminium and Brass Slide Fasteners 

. Manufacture of Metal Awnings and Metal Sunshades 

. Dehydration of Fruits and Vegetables and the manu- 
facture of Fruit and Vegetable Pulps 
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6. Manufacture of Paper Products 

7. Manufacture of Steel Castings 

8. Manufacture of Sanitary Napkins (Pads) 
9. Manufacture of Sodium Carbonate. 


Under the Customs Tariff, certain articles used in manufacturing 
processes are exempt from customs duty. Certain articles which 
are in competition with locally manufactured goods are also 
liable to payment of protective import duties. 

Protection was given to the garment, tanning, cocoa processing 
and textile industries during the year by restriction of competing 
imports, and the package-making industry was _ protected 
by tariffs. 

The Local Industries (Encouragement) Law, Cap. 228, provides 
that no person shall manufacture for sale, erect or otherwise 
establish or operate any factory for the manufacture for sale of 
matches, condensed milk (sweetened or unsweetened), powdered 
and skimmed milk, cornmeal and wholemeal except in accordance 
with the terms of a licence granted by the Governor in Council. 


Electricity Legislation 


Mr. E. P. Egerton of the firm of Preece, Cardew and Ryder, 
Consulting Engineers to the Crown Agents for Overseas Govern- 
ments and Administrations, visited the Island during July and 
September and made recommendations for the revision of Electricity 
Legislation in Jamaica. 
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Chapter 7 : Social Services 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


"THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT is under the portfolio of the 
Minister of Education and Social Welfare. Its chief administra- 
tive officer, the Director of Education, is also Permanent Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, and Chairman of the 
Juveniles Authority. There are two Deputy Directors, one for 
Administration, and the other for Development. Next in rank to 
these are five Senior Education Officers who perform duties com- 
parable to those of Assistant Directorsof Education in England. 
The Island is divided into seven Inspectoral Districts, each of 
which is under the supervision of an Education Officer who is 
assisted by two Assistant Education Officers. There are five other 
Education Officers who are specialist officers in Home Economics, 
Agricultural Education, Art and Crafts and Manual Training. 
-There are two Supervisors of Physical Training and a Supervisor 
of Practical Training Centres. There are 22 Assistant Education 
~ Officers, including Supervisors of School Meals, Infant Training, 
Basic Schools and Sewing. 
_ The Accounting and Clerical Staff numbered 71, of whom 25 
are temporary and I1 unestablished clerks. 
The Building Section is manned by a Building Officer with three 
Assistants, two Draughtsmen and five temporary draughtsmen. 
The Central Film Organisation has as staff, a Films Officer, 
three Assistant: Films Officers, and five technicians. 


Educational Administration 


_ The Minister of Education and Social Welfare is ultimately 
responsible for policy. He is, in coming to decisions, assisted by the 
Education Authority which was, in fact, the body responsible 
just prior to the creation of the Ministry. The Education Authority, 
which in this period of transition is gradually becoming a_ body 
advisory to the Minister, consists of 24 members including rep- 
resentatives nominated by the professional teachers’ associations 
(elementary, secondary and training colleges), and by the owners 
of grant-aided public elementary schools. Five other members are 
appointed directly by the Governor in Executive Council. The 
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Minister of Education and Social Welfare and the Director of 
Education are ex-officio members, being Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Education Authority, respectively. 


During the year under review there was no departure from the 
policy of 1954, which is summarised as follows: 


(i) First and foremost the expansion of the present pro- 
vision of Elementary Education to accommodate the 
whole population of school age. 

(ii) To maintain and improve the present standard of 
Elementary Education. 

(iii) To promote the expansion of Secondary Education 
by grants-in-aid to recognised schools. 

(iv) To provide such facilities for Technical Education as 
are essential to the development of industry. Present 
facilities are admittedly inadequate. 

(v) To provide teacher training facilities necessary for (i) 
and (ii) above. 


The framing of this policy has been influenced and its implemen- 
tation handicapped by financial considerations. _ 


While accurate figures are not yet available, the amount of money 
spent on Education in 1955 is likely to have exceeded the total of 
£2,550,000 spent in 1954, which was about ne of the total 
Government expenditure for the Island. 


Primary Education 

There are 26 Infant Schools (with 7,097 places) which provide — 
free education for children between the ages of 4and 7. These were 
inadequate for a population in that age group of nearly 120,000. 
The 676 Elementary Schools with accommodation for 161,630 had 
to serve a population estimated at around 300,000 by the end of 
the year. Of this population approximately 70% had their names 
on the roll for the year. 


About half of the accommodation was provided by church-owned 
schools. No new Church Schools have been permitted since the 
turn of the present century, and so the proportion of Government 
Schools has been increasing. For the Church Schools, the full 
salaries of teachers and a substantial prepemien of other costs 
were paid by Government. 
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During the year under review, 9,060 places were provided. Of 
this number, 3,690 were replacements made necessary by damages 
as a result of the hurricane of 1951. Commendable though this 
effort was, the provision of new places did not keep apace with the 
increasing population. 


Teacher Training 

Government has been anxious to improve the quality of teaching, 
particularly in the Elementary Schools. The Mico Training 
College continued to conduct special training courses for Proba- 
tioners who, excepting 120 pupil teachers, constitute the lowest 
grade of teachers. The period of training, however, is so short and 
the extent of the scheme so inadequate that the effect is exiguous. 
With the assistance of Colonial Development and Welfare funds, 
a sum of £20,400 has been provided for the purpose of adapting 
the old Moneague Hotel building and equipping it as a special 
‘college where under-qualified teachers of sufficient keenness and 
maturity may receive a year’s special training, with a follow-up 
which might give them the orientation and status of fully qualified 
teachers. It is hoped that the first group of one hundred will 
commence their training in April, 1956. 


Post-Primary Education 
Post-Primary Education was provided in 
(a) Secondary (Grammar) Schools 
(b) The Kingston Technical School 
(c) Practical Training Centres 
(d) Certain selected Elementary Schools. 


Secondary (Grammar) Schools 

No additional accommodation was provided for Secondary 
Schools. Two private Secondary Schools were recognised for 
Government grant-in-aid during the year. Thus at the end of 
the year there were two Government and 27 endowed and Church 
Schools, which were all fee paying institutions, receiving a per 
‘capita grant from Government. 

The number on roll during the year under review was a little 
over 8,000 with an age range of 10 to 18, and a few hundred who 
were above or below these limits. There was boarding accommoda- 
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tion for about 1,000 pupils. The total enrolment was divided fair- 
ly evenly between boys and girls. There were ten co-educational 
schools, eight boys’ schools and eleven girls’ schools. 

Government’s grants for the year totalled about £220,000. 

There were also a large number of private schools that received 
no grant-in-aid from Government. The great majority charged 
lower fees than the grant-aided schools, provided few amenities 
and paid lower salaries to less qualified staff. A very rough es- 
timate would place their total enrolment at 6,000. 


Technical Education 


The Kingston Technica] School was overcrowded and _ill- 
equipped. The number of full time students was 530, and part- 
time 700. Plans were under consideration for extending the faci- 
lities for Technical Education. 

- The problem of Technical Education in Jamaica was discussed 
at different levels. Government accepted in principle the es- 
tablishing of a Technical College in or near Kingston and of ex- 
panding, improving and re-equipping the present Kingston 
Technical School. A conference on Technical Education was 
convened in July at the Kingston Technical School by the Director 
of Education. To this Conference were invited leaders of 
industry. ‘The aim was to ascertain the needs of industry, and to 
fashion for Technical Education a plan which would be greatly 
influenced by these needs. 


Practical Training Centres 


There were three Practical Training Centres for boys and one 
for girls which admiitted students between the ages of 15 and 17. 
Their total enrolment was 400. The boys’ Centres provided 
valuable training in Field and Animal Husbandry and Farm 
‘Mechanics, and the girls’ Centre in Home Economics. The 
“Cost: per capita was approximately £80. This is apparently high, 
but should fall as soon as the Centres are expanded and developed. 


‘Elementary Schools 


The experiment continued of providing a Grammar School 
‘education’ in certain selected Elementary Schools for a limited 
‘number of children above the age of eleven who were suited for 
-this type of training. 
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A great effort was made to improve the efficiency of the Elemen- 
tary Schools. Towards this end, frequent Conferences were held 
with Education Officers by Senior Officers stationed at Head Office, 
and also with groups of teachers by Education Officers. More 
emphasis was placed on organisation and curricular planning. 
The organising of these schools into Primary and Post-primary 
sections was encouraged. Children would be transferred from the 
Primary to the Post-primary section at about the age of eleven. 
At each stage the children should be provided with a programme 
suited to their needs. 


Adult Education 


The Department of Education continued its Literacy Project. 
During the year 20 new classes were established, and there are 
1,310 pupils on roll. The project supplied a monthly News Letter 
for the benefit of new literates. 


Conference on Secondary Education 

The first Conference of the Heads of the larger Secondary 
Schools in the British Caribbean was held at the University College 
of the West Indies from the 22nd March, to the Ist April, 1955. 
It was attended by about 110 Heads of Schools and the Directors of 
Education or their Deputies from all parts of the British Caribbean, 
and also from the Bahamas and Bermuda. 

The purpose of this Conference was to discuss the problems of 
Secondary Schools, and to consider their development, and their 
relationship with the University College. 

The Conference was successful in fostering goodwill and the 
spirit of co-operation which is an essential preliminary to the study 
of difficult and controversial problems; and it prepared the way 
for more intensive study of certain prublems affecting teaching in 
Secondary Schools. This task will be undertaken by the British 
Caribbean Association of Headmasters and Headmistresses 
which was formed as a result of the Conference. 


The National Festival of Arts 


During the Tercentenary Celebrations of Jamaica’s develop- 
ment as part of the British Commonwealth an attempt was made 
to unify the efforts of the many organisations which had. been 
promoting Festivals on the village and Parish level. ‘The aim was 
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to stimulate interest in the spoken and written literature, music 
and art and crafts through lectures, exhibitions and competitions. 

Public response—and in this the schools played an important 
part—has been so full and satisfying that serious consideration 
has now to be given to the question whether the National Festival 
of Arts can be encouraged periodically in the future on a scale 
comparable to that of 1955. 


Statistical Summary 
Government Expenditure on Education, 1955 


(All figures are approximate) 
Total Expenditure .. se £2,600,000 
Recurrent Expenditure - .. £2,375,000 
Capital Expenditure .. £225,000 
Expenditure by Local Aathotite .. £58,000 


Schools, Pupils and Teachers 
Number of Elementary Schools 702 
(a) Government owned 219 
(b) Government leased 59 
(c) Government rented 68 


- (d) Denominational 348 alate adhioal 
(e) Undenominational. gf -v Oana scoot 


oe 


702 


Pupils enrolled approximately 218,500 
No. of teachers approximately 4,300 divided about equally 


between Government 
and Voluntary 


| Schools. 
_ No. of Secondary (Grammar) Schools 29 
(a) Government owned 2 
(b) Grant-aided 27 


- ‘No. of pupils enrolled about 8,500 
' No. of teachers about : 480 
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Training Colleges 
No. of Training Colleges 
Grant-aided 


Government owned 


225 


Low | os 


Output (students) in 1955—a little over 100. 


Percentage of trained teachers in:— 


(a) Elementary Schools about 42% 


(b)} Secondary Schools about 28% 


University College of the West Indies 


Distribution of Students by Courses taken, October, 1955 


Ce eee a mrt (ee 


Sci- 

Total | Arts 
ence 
All other Territories 250 8l 51 
Jamaica 193 57 45 
443 138 96 


19 Students successfully completed the 
Course in 1955. 


Number of Full-time staff—123 


Higher Education Overseas: 


4 
Medi-!Educa- 
Male |Female 
cine | tion 
106 12 188 62 
86 5 111 82 
192 17 299 144 


Diploma in Education 


Distribution of Students by Countries --- 


United Kingdom and the Irish Republic 1,278 (including 74 Gover- 


United States of America about 
Canada about 


ment and Govern- 
ment sponsored 
scholarship holders) 


950 
155 
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JAMAICA LIBRARY SERVICE 


. THE JAMAICA LIBRARY SERVICE, operating under the Jamaica 
Library Service Law, Cap. 175, has been engaged, since 1948, 
upon the task of setting up an island wide free public library service 
in Jamaica. During the initial period of development, the annual 
contribution from Government funds is being supplemented by 
an annual grant from the British Council, this subsidy ceasing 
on 3lst March, 1957, when the Government of Jamaica has agreed 
to assume the full responsibility for the maintenance and continued 
development of the services now being set up. 

The aim is to establish from the Headquarters in Kingston an 
organization which will by means of Regional Branches, Book 
Centres, Book Mobiles and all the recognised machinery of county 
and urban library practice, place all the resources of the Central 
Library Service at the disposal of every individual in the community 
who can make use of them. The present Headquarters, situated 
at 84 Brentford Road, Cross Roads, is the Administrative centre 
of the Library Service, where books for the entire Island are 
ordered, processed, classified and catalogued ready for regular 
delivery to individual libraries and schools. A Union Catalogue 
is maintained. The response to the services already set up has 
been excellent, and the demands for the extension of these services 
are now severely taxing the limited resources available. 

The foundations of the Island Library Service have been laid 
by the Parochial Boards agreeing to participate in the scheme and 
to contribute towards local maintenance charges in their areas, 
a statutory Parish Library. Committee being responsible for the 
library work in each Parish. Parish Libraries are now firmly 
established throughout the Island, with five of them in attractive 
new buildings. There are at present 13 Parish Libraries, 2 Branches 
and 52 Book Centres, the number of which is increasing as rapidly as 
books can be found with which to supply them. Increased 
Government subsidy made it possible for a library service to be 
started in the Corporate Area, and the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Parish Library was opened by the Governor on July 15, 
1955. This Library-is centrally situated at Cross Roads, and the 
application for membership has been even greater than was anti- 
cipated. The overwhelming demand for books quickly exhausted 
the present resources, and it is unfortunate that membership has 
therefore had to be limited 2 8S | 
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Book Stock The present book stock has grown from 80,030 
volumes in 1954 to approximately 96,892 nae divided as 
follows: | 


1. The basic stock of Parish Libraries and Branch Libraries 
(between 3,000 and 10,000 volumes). These books usually 
remain at the Library to which they have been allocated, 
but are available on request for postal loan to readers any- 
‘where in Jamaica. Each Parish Library maintains the 
stock of the book centres in its own Parish, by sending out a 
circulating collection varying from 200-500 books. One- 
third of the stock of each centre is changed three times a year. 


2. A Drama Collection is maintained at the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Parish Library. These sets of plays and books on 
play production, etc., are available for loan to Societies 
throughoyt the Island. | 


3. A Librarianship Collection is maintained at Headquarters. 
All books are available for loan to library staffs and students 
throughout the Island. 


During the year ending March 31, 1955, 233,271 book loans 
were made, of which total 102,186 were junior books. The total 
number of registered readers was 23,198, as against 22,601 in the 
previous year. 


A central bindery with a total staff of 9 has been established in 
conjunction with the University College of the West Indies. In 
December 1953, the bindery was destroyed by fire, but new 
machinery has been bought and work has now returned to normal. 


School Libraries This most important aspect of the work of any 
library service in the West Indies, which requires a large book 
stock and specially trained staff, has now been started. Since 
1954 the Library Service had been co-operating with the Educa- 
tion Department in the provision of books to Primary Schools. 
In May, 1955, a new scheme started whereby 700 elementary 
schools will be supplied with a circulating library in place of the 
former scheme whereby small stocks were supplied to each school 
for retention by the school; A schools library service van. deposits 
sets of 60 books with each school, and these sets are to be changed 
twice a year. By the. 3Ist December, 1955, libraries had been 
established. in the schools..of.6. Parishes: -. 


pot — 
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Staff Training The future of the Library Service in Jamaica 
must depend on the quality of the staff now being trained, and 
although many of the staff are taking the examinations of the 
British Library Association, they lack the training facilities avail- 
able in the Eastern Caribbean. Training is being carried out on 
two levels—first, on a West Indian basis whereby scholars are sent 
to the Library School in Trinidad, and secondly by the provision 
of scholarships to Great Britain for those proceeding to the higher 
grades of the Service to enable them to complete their training in 
the wider background of library service abroad. Eight students 
were sent on 4 months scholarships to Trinidad, and two were 
awarded 12 months scholarships to Great Britain. 

The development of the Library Service during 1955 is parti- 
cularly reflected in improved conditions in the Parish Libraries. 
Better trained staff and longer opening hours have been combined 
to raise the standard of service to readers. The Parish Libraries 
are taking an active part in cultural and educational activities 
throughout the Island, and it is noteworthy that, in most cases, 
the Parish Library Committees were the sponsoring bodies for the 
Festival which was organized as part of the Tercentenary celebra- 
tions in Jamaica. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Administrative Structure of the Ministry of Health and the 
Medical Department 


Following the General Election in 1955, there was a change of 
Government and a change in the administrative structure of certain 
Ministries. The responsibility for Housing was transferred from 
the former Ministry of Health and Housing and allocated to the 
Ministry of Local Government. 

The administrative structure of the Ministry of Health followed 
the normal pattern of a Permanent Secretary, through whom the 
directives of the Executive Council, as conveyed to him by the 
Minister, were funnelled to the lower administrative officers, 2.e. 
Principal Assistant Secretary, Assistant Secretary and Adminis- 
trative Assistants, and to the Departments within the Minister’s 
portfolio. The newly formed Ministry of Health had under it the 
Medical Department, the Government Chemist, and the Registrar 
General, With the removal of Housing from its portfolio, the 
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Ministry was freer to concentrate on the problems—technical, 
constitutional and administrative—which have been brought to 
light by a Commission of Enquiry appointed in 1954 to investigate 
the workings of the Medical Services of Jamaica and to make re- 
- commendations as to how these could be improved. 

The Medical Department consisted of a Director of Medical 
Services charged with the responsibility of advising on the Island’s 
medical policy, and carrying out the policy accepted by the Govern- 
ment and conveyed to him through the Ministry. He also had the 
administrative responsibility of seeing that his limited supply of 
administrative and professional staff was deployed to the best ad- 
vantage. Further examination of the position revealed that there 
were certain distinct advantages to be gained by the amalgamation 
of the Ministry and the Medical Department into one unit. Much 
administrative detail would be removed from the Director of Medi- 
cal Services, leaving him freer to concentrate on technical matters. 
Speedier consultation between the administrative, advisory and 
executive branches of the Medical Services would lessen the time- 
lag between a policy decision and the execution of it. Adminis- 
trative energy, formerly dissipated in duplication of effort, would 
be harnessed and exerted in more profitable channels. These 
were among the many considerations that led to the decision taken 
in 1955 to amalgamate the Medical Department and the Ministry 
of Health in 1956. 


Visits 

The Minister of Health, the Honourable C. L. A. Stuart, visited 
the United States of America and Canada in April in an endeavour 
to obtain supplies of the Salk Anti-Poliomyelitis Vaccine. 

Sir Eric Pridie, Chief Medical Adviser in the Colonial Office, 
spent a few days in Jamaica in September, during which he had 
consultations with the Minister about re-organisation, and looked 
over the hospital improvement programme. 


Hospitals and Health Centres 


A new Health Centre at Lawrence Tavern was opened on the 
22nd July, 1955, and a Dispensary at Padmore on the 19th August, 
both in Western St. Andrew. Nurses quarters at Lawrence 
Tavern and Race Course were also completed during the year. 
Construction started on a Health Centre at Four Roads. 
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_ Anew Pre-Natal and Child Welfare Clinic was opened at Mount 
Pleasant and is filling a long-felt need in the vicinity. Two alumi- 
nium wards were erected at the Montego Bay Hospital to ease 
congestion. Construction of a new block to house the Adminis- 
trative Staff at the Mental Hospital is in progress. 

On the whole, very little construction took place in 1955, but 
a programme for general improvements to hospitals was approved 
when the Development Estimates were passed in July, and extensive 
repairs were undertaken at hospitals where maintenance had been 
badly neglected. 

The Foundation Stone for the new Public Health Training 
Station was laid by Dr. J. W. P. Harkness, c.mM.c., 0.B.E., in Nov- 
ember. 

Appendix I shows a list of hospital beds available for 1955. 


The Blood Bank 

The Voluntary Blood Donor Committee and the Jamaica 
Branch of the British Red Cross Society continued their efforts 
to improve the Blood Transfusion Service. It is proposed that 
a Blood Bank should be established at Montego Bay to serve the 
northern and western Parishes. A new Mobile Blood Bank Unit, 
equipped with folding cots, blankets and electrical refrigeration, 
etc., has been procured, and it is expected that this Unit will 
shortly be in operation. It is felt that the use of the Mobile Blood 
Bank will encourage donors from other parts of the Island, besides 
Kingston and Montego Bay, to play their part in the maintenance 
of this valuable service. 

A new Blood Bank has been planned, and a Medical Officer 

has been sent on a course of training in blood bank pos at 
the Dade County Blood Bank in Miami. 
- Fortunately, the high incidence of Polio in 1954 did not occur 
in 1955. Throughout the Island 71 cases were reported during 
the year under review, a happy contrast with 759 reported in 1954. 
The annual incidence previous to 1954 was usually not more than 
5 or 6 cases. 

There was a small localised outbreak of Typhoid in St. Mary, 
which was quickly got under control. 

A Table giving an indication of the dcaparaple incidence of 
the main notifiable and communicable diseases during 1954 and 
1955 is at Appendix IT. 
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Tuberculosis — ss 

The preventative, diagnosis aia sabia treatment scheme 
started in 1951 from funds provided by the World Health Organi- 
sation and the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, with assistance from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds, came to a close in 1954. The re-test programme, however, 
got under way from funds entirely provided by this Government, 
and instruction classes were held in schools. Much follow-up 
work, though planned, was not actually accomplished during the 
year under review, due to a lack of trained technicians and insuffic- 
ient X-Ray equipment. Modern up-to-date methods for diagnosis 
and treatment are used. An X-Ray Unit has been ordered and is 
expected shortly. The required staff is in training. 


Malaria 


The extended Insect Control Prosraniie: as it has come to be 
known, was in full operation in 1955. 

Throughout the year, the general plan of operation followed 
in 1954 remained unchanged, one unit operating in St. Catherine, 
one in Clarendon. In the Parish of Westmoreland the operation 
of the service was supplemented as heretofore by the activities of 
the Spraying Team operated by the West Indies Sugar Company. 
In St. Catherine, the United Fruit Company also operated a service 
on their own in the south-eastern section of the Parish. 

The original plan of spraying several houses in the Island at 
least once, particularly for the purposes of Aedes Aegypti control, 
whilst still an ideal, could not be fully implemented during 1955, 
nor is it likely that the service, as constituted, could ever attain 
this ideal. Prior consideration must always be given to the re- 
quirements of Malaria Control, and this was the objective during 
1955. All known or suspected malarial areas were covered by 
residual spraying at least once. By far the larger number of areas 
had two sprayings. Ali the recognised malarial areas had had 
two sprayings by the end of the year. The projected programme 
of spraying all houses in the metropolitan area of Kingston and 
St. Andrew was well advanced, but there was some slight delay 
in starting this programme, due to transportation difficulties and 
securing of supplies. D.D.T. was ‘the eronly insecticide used by the 
service for house spraying. 
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Response ‘The general co-operation of the public remained good 
throughout the year. Resort to prosecution was minimum. 
Noticeable lack of co-operation was limited to an area in Clarendon 
that had been longest under the spraying programme. 


It is still too early for categorical statements as to overall results. 
Mosquitoes as well as Malaria appear to be under reasonable con- 
trol, There was only one major outbreak of malaria during the 
year, and this is an area not hitherto recognised as malarial— 
the area being at a fairly high altitude and far enough removed 
from established anopheles breeding places to have allayed all 
suspicion of malarial endemicity. During the year large acreages 
were put under rice cultivation at the foot of the hills approaching 
this area, with resultant prolific production of the anopheline 
vector (albimanus). The population was undoubtedly virgin soil 
not having been in contact with malarial infection before to any 
extent, with the result that the outbreak was fulminatory in type. 
As in other areas before, the epidemic disappeared rapidly shortly 
after residual spraying took place. 

Larvicidal control was introduced during the course of the year 
but on a very limited scale, with three objectives in view— 

(i) amore rapid reduction of mosquito population, thereby 
reducing the pest element and at the same time de- 
priving the public of an excuse for condemning the 
spraying programme; 

(ii) accelerating the tempo of the programme on the proposi- 
tion that reduction of Vector at the point of production 
could not fail to reduce the possibilities of transmission 
in the community; 

(iii) providing a reservoir of labourers from which to draw 
additional sprayers whilst the unit operates in the areas 
where these men work. 


The Larvicidal activities were re-established in the most trouble- 
some malarial areas, and the results have been considered satis- 
factory. 

With the exception of one or two residential areas, the figures 
for malaria incidence took a distinct downward trend, which was 
maintained throughout the year. This was substantiated by 
surveys. The year closed on a note of matured plans for re- 
organisation and re-orientation in the ensuing year. 
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Venereal Diseases and Yaws Control 

At present the principal effort against Yaws and the Venereal 
Diseases is made through Mobile Yaws Units and Venereal Diseases 
Clinics. There are two Yaws Units which operate from Parish to 
Parish, giving priority to areas where the incidence of Yaws is 
highest. The treatment is compulsory, and free of charge. In- 
jections, vaccinations and de-worming medicine were given. Oral 
instructions in homes, lectures to schools and community gatherings, 
distribution of health literature and affixing of posters were carried 
out by the personnel of the Health Units during 1955. In St. 
Catherine and St. Andrew a census was made of 9,602 homes, 
and 29,078 persons were examined by one unit. 517 yaws cases 
were treated by the other health unit, and 1,104 duapen injections 
given. 


Despite these measures, syphilis and gonorrhoea flourish and yaws 
persists, as the Table at Appendix III showing cases of notifiable 
diseases reported to the Central Board of Health during the first 
36 weeks of 1955 (10 highest figures) reveals. The inability of 
the present programme to cope with the problem is clearly shown. 
Plans for the undertaking of an island-wide Yaws Eradication and 
Venereal Diseases Control Scheme, with the assistance of the 
World Health Organisation and the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund are being examined in greater detail 
in order to ensure that the scheme does not fail through lack of 
proper preparation. Dr. John Glismann, Field Officer for the 
Caribbean of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, has been most 
helpful in obtaining specialist advice in working out the plan. 
It is hoped that the scheme will get underway in January, 1957, 
although the original plan involves two or three other West Indian 
territories whose arrangements have not progressed as far as those 
in Jamaica. 


Dental Services 

At the Kingston Public Hospital Dental Clinic, 20,889 patients 
were seen during the year. 

At the remaining six Dental Clinics in Kingston, the number of 
patients totalled 45,400 for the year. 

Regular dental clinics were held at 8 country hospitals, the 
average number of patients seen at each session being about 30. 
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The report of Dr. Volker on the dental services in Jamaica 
was considered, and ten scholarships a year in dentistry are to 
be awarded so as to be able to set up a Government preventive 
dental health programme. A Committee has been formed to go 
into Dr. Volker’s proposals for training dental mechanics with a 
view to their registration as dentists after a prescribed course of 
study. The immediate aim is to have one whole-tirne Government 
dental officer employed in each Parish. At present there are no 
dentists available for work at the Savanna-la-mar, Black River or 
Chapelton Hospitals or at the dental clinic at Junction. There is 
a clinic at Falmouth, but no equipment yet available. There are 
several clinics in rented buildings, but these will gradually be given 
up as more Government health centres are built. 


Research 

Two complementary schemes in the field of nutrition research 
have becn approved by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for 
assistance from Colonial Development and Welfare funds. The 
Applied Research Unit will undertake work mainly in the field 
and will be administered by Government on the advice of the 
Nutrition Committee. The Fundamental Research Unit will be 
directed ly Dr. John Waterlow of the Medical Research Council. 
A research ward, which is being constructed, will be maintained 
by the University College Hospital. 


Health Education 

During the year under review the Bureau of Health Education, 
in cooperation with Local Health Departments and schools, held 
Health Festivals throughout the Island. These festivals were 
organised to stimulate interest in health matters in schools and 
communities. There were exhibits and films as well as various 
competitions in which the children participated. There were 
3 competitions: — 

(1) Performing a set Health Play 
(2) Writing and performing an original Health Play, and 
(3) A King and Queen of Health Contest. 

The festivals were judged at four levels—the School, the Parish, 
the County and All-Island. There were entries from 73 schools, 
but owing to conflict with the Tercentenary celebrations, only 41 
schools reached the preliminary judging stage. 
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The All-Island Festival was held on July 5, 1955. 

A new feature of the Bureau’s activities was the arranging of a 
series of film shows in factories, workshops, and motor car agencies 
and repair shops. The films were given during the luncheon 
interval or immediately after working hours, and were well received. 

Film shows were given throughout the Island. Literature was 
prepared and distributed. 

It was impossible to arrange courses for teachers as in some 
previous years. 

A statistical summary of the Bureau’s activities during 1954 and 
1955 is at Appendix IV. 


Assistance from the World Health Organtsation 
4) Fellowship in administration in Public Health Nursing 
Services— United States of America. 
(ii) Fellowship to Dr. Mearns—Malariology and _ Insect 
Control. 

In the Venereal Diseases and Yaws Control Scheme at present 
being planned, assistance is being given by the World Health 
Organisation. 

200 tons of skimmed milk powder was received during the last 
week in November as a free gift from the World Health Organisation 
and the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
for free distribution to pregnant and nursing mothers and pre-school 
age children. This milk will be distributed through Child Welfare 
and Pre-Natal Clinics. 


General 

As a result of an application made to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Examining Board in England for the Diploma in 
Sociological Medicine (D.P.M., R.c.P., London, and r.c.s., England), 
the Secretary of the Examining Board has advised that the Jamaica 
Mental Hospital has been added to the list of Institutions recognised 
for the study required by their Regulations for a Diploma, which 
means that unless Medical Officers so desire, they need not attend 
any Hospital in England before sitting an examination in England 
for this qualification and, in any case, will require a shorter period 
of study leave. 

The numbers of Doctors, Dentists and Nurses registered, and 
their proportions to population, are shown at Appendix V. 
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APPENDIX I. 


List oF HosPiITAL BEps 


No. and Category of Beds 


° 
Name of Hospital | § |Obste-|Tuber-| Infec-| Men- 
eo] 6 
Oo o) trics |culosis| tious | tal 
Kingston Public es ..| 548 | 548 di 
Victoria Jubilee *  .. eal) TIO} xt 110 
King George V Memorial 
Sanatorium * cal “2ONE Sos - 228 
Tuberculosis Hospital * .-| 180] .. es 180] .. 
Hansen Home * A ..| 186] .. ae “3 186 | .. 
Mental Hospital * .. . .| 2,985 Be es e .. |2,985 
Princess Margaret Hospital, 
Morant Bay ..| 150] 122 12 16 
Hordley, Golden Grove ss 40 40 ‘2 fa 
Port Antonio ..| 145] 135 10 ae 
Buff Bay sh ..| 127 | 116 1] ibs 
Annotto Bay ie ..| 120 95 10 15 
Port Maria ah ..| 118 90 8 20] .. 
St. Ann’s Bay = a 88 64 | .. 20 4 
Alexandria - = 40 34 6 ae ba 
Falmouth se ~~ 91 67 8 16 
Ulster Spring 2 38 36 Oct be 
St. James, Montego Bay ..| 132T| 66 6] .. 
Lucea = 84 54 6 24 
Savanna-la-mar ag ..| 147] 121 6 20 
Black River sa ..| 130 | 106 4 20 
Mandeville ~~ 86 68 = 18 
Spaldings oe ..| 132 99 9 24 
Chapelton é3 aH 67 61 6 ids 
Lionel Town a ..| 100f; 80 4 oe 
Spanish Town 7 ..| 208 | 153 26 27 


‘Linstead ds ga 94 73 ee 21 


* Special Hospitals 
t 60 in new wards not yet put into use 
¢ 16 in new wards not ‘yet put into use 
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APPENDIX II. 


The following Table gives an indication of the comparable incidence of the 
main notifiable and communicable diseases in 1954 and 1955. 


No. of Cases | No. of Cases 


Disease 1954 1955 
Abortion, post-infection 19 22 
Chicken Pox 389 849 
Dysentery—Amoebic bacillary 21 6 
Diphtheria ' 51 47 
Erysipelas 22 30 
Encephatis Lethargia 2 a’ 
Gonococcus—all infectious 4,191 26,931 * 
Hookworm 311 584 
Hepatitis Epidemic 36 45 
Influenza 1,231 384 
Leprosy 18 24 
Measles 6,127 695 
Mumps 18 24 
Malaria 4,417 3,381 
Meningitis—cerebro spinal 32 6 
Pneumonia—broncho 484 407 
Poliomyelitis 759 71 
Puerperal Fever 17 17 
Rickettsiosis—typhus 
Other than typhus 7 3 
Rheumatic Fever 21 36 
Scarlet Fever 3 8 
Syphilis 967 6,366 
Tetanus 35 27 
Tuberculosis—respiratory 676 703 
Tuberculosis—non-respiratory 58 ] 
Typhoid 411 467 
Well’s Disease 2 3 
Whooping Cough 2,178 288 


* Improved returns from Venereal Diseases Clinics account for the marked 


increase. 


APPENDIX III. 
Cases OF NoriFIABLE DISEASES REPORTED TO THE CENTRAL BOARD OF 


HEALTH DURING THE FIRST 36 WeEEKs oF 1955 
Ten HiGHest FIGures 


First Cases 
Rank Disease 36 Weeks Total per 1,000 
1955 1955 * Population 
1 Gonorrhea 19,698 28,547 19.00 
2 Syphilis 3,739 5,418 3.60 
3 Malaria 2,210 3,202 2.10 
4 Pertussis 1,062 1,539 1.00 
5 Chicken Pox 730 1,057 .10 
6 Measles 567 821 . 90 
7 Respiratory Tuberculosis 537 678 45 
8 Hookworm 453 656 .43 
9 Pneumonia 333 482 . 30 
10 Typhoid 303 439 .29 


* Estimated Number of cases based on reported cases first 36 weeks. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION DURING 1954 anp 1955 


1954 1955 
Film Shows 185 291 
Attendance (estimated) 40,363 59,232 
Visits of Health Education Officer to Health 
Departments = 15 12 
Visits to schools by Staff 113 34 
(not including 


visits for judging 


Health Plays) 
Lectures to Public Health Students by the 
Health Education Officer oc | 8 3 
Publications distributed 


Jamaica Public Health Quarterly sce Taal 143,889 173,922 
Jamaica Public Health pucmeuad) 246 13 
Pamphlets - oe 313,377 260,397 
Booklets ne eas ee 1,144 3,393 
Posters ne be ae 9,067 11,005 
Placards 3,803 2,868 
Periodicals received and distributed to Medical 

and Public Health Personnel ; 3,503 3,587 
Books sent out on loan = ne 127 5] 
No. of books purchased - - 55 70 


APPENDIX V. 


NuMBER oF Doctors, DENTIsTts AND Nurses REGISTERED 


(a) Total number of doctors registered to practise in Jamaica 437 
(b) Number of doctors employed in the Government Service 

(including part-time 173 
(c) Total number of resident dentists registered to practise in Jamaica 97 
(d) Number of dentists in the Government Service (including 

part-time) .. a 18 
(e) Total number of nurses registered to practise in Jamaica 1,590 
(f) Number of nurses in the Government Service 881 


Number of district midwives in the Government Service - 22 
Number of midwives registered to practise in Jamaica 
(This figure includes a large number of General Trained Nurses) _ 


The proportion of doctors to population averages | in 3,555 
The proportion of dentists to population averages 1 in 16, 017 
The proportion of nurses to population averages | in 980 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT HEALTH SERVICES 


THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES are local Boards of Health and have 
statutory responsibilities under the Public Health Law, Cap. 310. 
The Central Board of Health, appointed under the same Law, has 
supervisory responsibility for the carrying out of the functions of 
the Local Boards, being required by Law to take steps to secure 
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the preparation, effectual carrying out and co-ordination of 
measures conducive to public health and to keep itself informed of 
the manner in which the Local Boards perform their duties. 

The Local Boards are required to observe and enforce any By- 
Laws, Regulations and Orders made under the Public Health Law 
and, if called upon by the Central Board, to issue from time to time 
Orders and make Regulations with regard to any of the matters 
mentioned in that Law. The Local Boards divide their respective 
Parishes into sanitary districts and render general sanitation services, 
the chief of these being:— 

(a) the supply of sufficient wholesome water for drinking and 
other domestic purposes; 

(b) the prevention of the pollution of water; 

(c) sewage disposal; 

(d) the healthiness of dwellings, participation in plans for the 
establishment of housing estates, slum clearance; 

(e) the fitness of industrial plants and businesses; 

(f) the removal of nuisances; 

(g) the inspection of food and food-handlers; 

(h) the suppression of causes of disease and the making and 
enforcing of regulations in case of epidemics; 

(i) provision for the burial of the dead; 

(j) the regulation of markets and slaughter houses; 

(k) refuse disposal; 

(1) the sanitation of streets, drains, sewers and sanitary 
conveniences; 

(m) the making of regulations governing certain trades 
directly related to public health, such as butchering and 
hairdressing; 

(n) malaria control. 


These duties are carried out by staffs of Sanitary Inspectors working 
under the immediate direction of the Medical Officer (Health) who 
is an officer appointed and paid by Central Government and 
assigned to a Parish to administer its health services. For meeting 
the cost of these services the Boards are empowered to impose 
sanitary rates. 


In their inspection of foods the Boards pay particular attention 
to meats, milk, bakeries and restaurants, 
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The Boards also maintain clinics for affording ante-natal and 
post-natal advice and care to expectant and nursing mothers and 
their babies. This work is done through Public Health and District 
Nurses under the supervision of the Medical Officer of Health. The 
work of these nurses is gradually extending to other fields. 

In order to prevent and control epidemics, all notifiable diseases 
coming to the knowledge of medical practitioners are notified to 
the Medical Officer of Health, who thereupon takes proper steps by 
visiting and giving inoculations where necessary. Boards are also 
empowered to establish suitable places as isolation hospitals for the 
reception of persons suffering from or exposed to infection or con- 
tagion from any epidemic, endemic, contagious or infectious 
diseases. The discovery of tuberculosis and the hospitalisation of 
indigents suffering from this disease are also undertaken by the 
Boards. | 

Dental services are provided for children in elementary schools. 

In addition to the above services, which are common to all 
Boards, the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation also provides 
extended school medical service, and is empowered to control 
Cold Stores. 


HOUSING 


Central Housing Authority 


The Central Housing Authority, a Statutory Body constituted 
under the Slum Clearance and Housing Law, Cap. 360, has power 
to improve housing conditions of the ‘‘working classes”. The 
functions include, inter alia— 

(1) the carrying out of housing, slum clearance, improvement 
| schemes and matters incidental thereto, 

_ (2) the making of loans and grants for purchase, repairs or 

improvement of houses, and 
(3) the guarantee of housing loans, 
all of which are subject to the approval of the Governor in Executive 
Council. | 

Considerable improvements have taken place during the year 
as a result of the work carried out by the Central Housing Authority 
and the Hurricane Housing Organisation, but there is still a great 
need for good housing throughout the Island, and there are many 
areas to be dealt with under slum clearance or improvement 
schemes, 
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Housing Schemes The provision under the Ten-Year Plan of 
Development is £900,000 of which one-third (£300,000) is a free 
grant from Colonial Development and Welfare funds, and the 
remaining £600,000 is being provided by the Jamaica Government 
from Loan Funds. 

The Schemes are subsidised as the occupiers are unable to meet 
the full cost of a holding or to pay economic rents. In rural sales 
Schemes, a subsidy of one-fifth the cost, but not exceeding -£50, 
is allowed on a holding up to a value of £300, while in urban rental 
Schemes, the subsidy has risen, in some instances to nearly 90% 
as it has not been possible to increase rents proportionately to meet 
rising building costs. 

Since the start of the Schemes in 1945, approval has been given 
for advances and 57 separate Schemes, estimated to cost £899,160 
in respect of which the expenditure to date amounted to £708,822, 
leaving an unspent balance of £190,338. During the year 109 
buildings were completed, making a total of 1,039 to date, and 685 
were under construction. Expenditure for buildings and services 
amounted to £84,763, and receipts £20,168. 

The total expenditure of £708,822 under this Scheme includes 
the acquisition and partial development of lands which have not 
yet been built on, and the cost of these lands is approximately 
£100,000. They represent a good asset, having regard to present 
day prices, and further expenditure on many estates for expansion 
of the programme will be limited to the building of houses. 

Owner-Occupier Scheme This Scheme is estimated to cost 
£400,000, of which £128,333 will be provided from Colonial 
Development and Welfare grant, £74,167 by owners’ self-help and 
the balance of £197,500 by loan funds. Subsidies are given to 
borrowers on the following basis:— | 


Repairs up to a cost of £60 ae 25% i 
Additions up to a cost of £150 es 333%, and . 
New work up to a cost of £200 - 333% 


In order to preserve the assistance to persons of low income 
group, the tax value of the premises must not exceed £100, and 
the buildings on completion must not exceed a value of £250: -- 

A particular development at Raymonds Dam in Clarendon 
was undertaken under this Scheme, whereby the West Indies 
Sugar Company Limited gave lands for the rehousing of some 200 
families and contributed £4,000 towards the owners’ self-help. 
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The Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board also contributed £1,000 
towards the water supply. 

During the year expenditure under this Scheme amounted to 
£73,686 and receipts to £5,637. 362 buildings were completed 
and 1,761 persons were housed. The total operations at the 3lst 
December, 1955 under this Scheme are as folows:— 


Expenditure ae £208,295 
Buildings completed - 863 
Buildings under construction 307 


A total of 1,720 applicants were awaiting loans in 13 Parishes, 
and 303 applications were refused as they did not meet the 
requirements of the Scheme. 


Other undertakings In addition to the foregoing principal 
Schemes, works were carried out as set out below, the expenditure 
being met for the most part from General Revenue. 


Item | Expenditure Works performed 

1. Housing Ex-Servicemen £2,834 40 buildings erected 
2. Housing Grants to Indigent 

Persons . £7,112 602 units repaired 
3. Waltham Farm Development £5, 053 Development works and services 
4, Norman Range Development £13, 157 s 5 $5 ‘3 
5. Hampstead Park Develop- 

ment .. £3,362 . 5 53 3 
6. Special Works and Storm : 

damage Corporate Area £2,340 . ‘ is 

£33,858 


Special Mortgage Facilities | Under the provisions of sections 69 
to 72 of the Building Societies Law, Cap. 48, and section 12(k) 
of the Slum Clearance and Housing Law, Cap. 360, the under- 
mentioned Societies were authorised to make loans in connection 
with the Schemes stated. No loans were made during the year, 
and the position respecting these transactions is set out hereunder— 


Sum Balance of 
Society Area Autho- | No. of | Amount /| Loan to be 
rised Loans | Loaned repaid 
Victoria Mutual] Trench £16,000 17 £5,911 £1,297 3 4 
Town 
Victoria Mutual] Denham | £19,680 l £ 350 | £ 115 6 7 
Town 


St James Benefit] Albion £15,000 17 £5,265 | £1,083 1 2 
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The Authority incurred no liability in respect of the guarantee, 
which is 15% of the loans in each case. All the loans which 
were approved have not been taken up, as the maximum amounts 
have been found insufficient to meet present day building costs. 

Negotiations were concluded with the St. James Benefit Building 
Society to finance a building programme of approximately 31 
houses, for which £40,000 would be available on loan. The terms 
provided for the Society to advance 85% of the value of the holding, 
up to a maximum loan of £1,275, for a period of 20 years with 
interest at 67% per annum, subject to a guarantee by the Authority 
of 20% of the loan. 

The development works on three estates in the Corporate Area 
were completed, and 780 building lots were made available for sale, 
on easy terms, to persons of the Lower and Middle income groups. 
It was recognised that these persons are unable to obtain building 
loans on terms which they can meet from their income and slender 
capital. Efforts were therefore directed towards getting private 
enterprise to participate in these Schemes with the two-fold object 
of— 

(a) accelerating the building up of the area to private houses 
which are urgently needed, and 

(b) making available funds on reasonable terms, based on 
present day trends of amortization. 


In the case of Hampstead Park, arrangements were concluded 
with the Insurance Company of Jamaica whereby a pilot scheme 
of 38 dwellings would be financed at a cost of £60,000. The terms 
permit of 857% mortgage loan for a period of 20 years with interest 
at 6% per annum, payable monthly; and abatement of interest 
at £50 rests. 

Negotiations are also proceeding with other Companies, and 
there is hope that funds will be available in the near future for the 
building up of Waltham Farm and Norman Range Estates. 


HURRICANE HOUSING ORGANIZATION 


On THE 17TH AuGusT, 1951 the Island of Jamaica experienced 
a devastating hurricane. Usually hurricanes affect one section 
of the Island only, but the hurricane of 1951 swept over the entire 
country, leaving 70,000 families homeless and damaging an even 
greater number of buildings, - 3 
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The task which faced the Government of Jamaica in so far as 
restoring housing accommodation was concerned fell into two 
phases. Firstly, provision of immediate relief to the homeless 
who were unable to fend for themselves, and secondly, permanent 
restoration schemes for others who were in a position to repay 
loans. 


Emergency Building Supplies (Shelter) Scheme 

With the assistance of the United Kingdom Government and 
wide-spread aid received following the appeal made by His 
Excellency the Governor, the Emergency Building Supplies 
(Shelter) Scheme, under which assistance in the form of materials 
and cash to a maximum value of £20 in each instance was made 
available under the supervision of Local Authorities, commenced 
a few days after the hurricane. In the Corporate Area of Kingston 
and St. Andrew, and in certain outlying towns where the incidence 
of damage had been particularly heavy, tent colonies were quickly 
established with necessary sanitary and other conveniences, and 
accommodation was also provided in school rooms and church 
halls. At the peak of this operation some 2,700 families were tem- 
porarily cared for in this manner while plans for permanent housing 
were being prepared. 


The Emergency Building Supplies Scheme was suspended on 
the 17th November, 1951, having been in operation for approxi- 
mately 3 months, during which period 48,400 families had been 
assisted to provide shelter at a cost of approximately £450,000. 
The Scheme was eventually resumed in July, 1952 with an appro- 
priation of £120,000 by the Government of Jamaica. It was 
finally wound up in March, 1954 after a further 15,200 families were 
assisted, bringing the total to 63,600 families provided with shelter 
at a cost of £570,000. 


Permanent Housing Schemes 

While this first phase of emergency rehabilitation was proceed- 
ing, plans were being drawn up to provide more extensive and 
permanent assistance to hurricane sufferers who were in a position 
to meet loan commitments, and in October, 1951 the Government 
of Jamaica submitted a programme to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies based upon the expenditure of approximately 
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£2,000,000, and designed to provide 10,000 new houses in Rural 
and Urban areas, and loans to 4,000 persons to repair the damage 
to their houses. 

The programme also included the construction of Wonhans 
to undertake prefabrication of component parts of houses on the 
understanding that the Plant would, on the conclusion of the 
Hurricane Housing Schemes, be used by Government for other 
purposes. 

The proposals were seis by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment and, on the Ist January, 1952, the Hurricane Housing 
Organization, a temporary Government Agency, was created to 
undertake the programme, a Special Housing Tribunal appointed 
to adjudicate claims for assistance, and a Committee established to 
recommend policy details including type designs, work methods, 
loan facilities and other related administrative procedures. 


The year 1952 was spent in constructing the prefabricating plant» 
installing machinery, laying in stores, adjudicating claims for 
assistance and settling details of policy. | 

Investigations into the circumstances of hurricane sufferers 
showed that fully 80% had no land of their own, or, if they had 
a right to the use of land, were either tenants without authority 
to build permanent houses on the land they rented, or could pro- 
duce no satisfactory legal proof of their ownership. To meet 
this condition it became necessary to acquire lands in convenient 
localities for development (construction of roads, water supplies 
and sanitation services) as Housing Estates and to set up special 
legal machinery for assisting approved applicants with the per- 
fection of their titles to land. 


| These two factors have been mainly responsible for retarding 
progress under the programme which it was expected would be 
accomplished in two years, and necessitated two major revisions 
of the Schemes in order to provide increased monetary assistance 
to approved applicants. 


The final revision of the Schemes was app by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in September, 1955. Under the new 
provisions the Rural (Self-help) Scheme allows for the construction 
of 4,500 houses at maximum costs varying from £105 to £210 
per unit, while the Urban Scheme provides for the construction 
of 2,750 new houses, tenement accommodation for 750 families 
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at costs varying from £190 to £332 per unit in accordance with 
the need or otherwise to provide land individually or in Group 
Estates. 

The Scheme for assisting persons to repair houses (Lower and 
Middle Income Groups Loan Scheme) was revised to provide 
assistance to 250 approved applicants. 

The Schemes are subsidized, and the following statement shows 
the grants which are given to each householder:— 


Sub- Net 
Scheme Cost sidy Loan Terms 
Urban £332 50% £166) Repayable in 20 
Rural (varying £ 105 \ 65% 35%} years, interest 
types) to £135 f{ | at 2% per 


£210 £127 £83) annum. 
Lower and Middle 


Income Groups £200... £200 Repayable in 10 
years with 2% 
interest. 

Emergency Building 
Supplies Scheme *£20 100%  .. “*Maximum grant. 


The work accomplished as set out above involved the establish- 
ment of 25 separate Housing Estates covering 617 acres of land 
developed with roads, water supplies, shops and, in some instances, 
schools and community halls in different parts of the Island, as 
well as assisting over 2,000 approved applicants to obtain satis- 
factory titles to their land. | 

It is a source of satisfaction to note the appreciation of the per- 
sons for whom houses have been provided under the Hurricane 
Housing Schemes, and particularly to observe the agricultural 
development taking place on the Estates, as well as the action being 
taken by householders, on a self-help basis to improve the standards 
of accommodation provided under the Rehabilitation Housing 
Schemes. 

The programme is to be concluded by the 3lst March, 1957, 
and present indications are that it should be possible to complete 
the remaining work by that date. 

The two statements below set out the allocation of funds, progress 
of the programme, and the expenditure at 3lst December, 1955:— 
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TOWN PLANNING 


THE WORK OF the Town Planning Department has continued to 
be much involved with housing, pending the reorganization of the 
housing organizations. The Department continued to be a design 
and layout organization for the Central Housing Authority and 
the Hurricane Housing Organization. 

The Government Town Planner continued to act throughout 
the year as Chief Engineer of the Hurricane Housing Organization, 
in addition to his other duties. 

New or revised layouts were prepared for 35 housing shee 
throughout the Island, covering some 900 acres. 

A variety of designs for cottages, tenements, terrace houses, etc. 
were prepared. 


Urban Planning 


_ Exhibitions of the revised development plan ise the greater 
Kingston Area were held at the Institute of Jamaica and at Half- 
way Tree. 

The following features were notable in the review of develop- 
ment over the years from 1947, when the first Development Plan 
was prepared :— 

(i) The lines of development have followed closely the pat- 
tern envisaged in the 1947 Plan. 

(ii) Little revision of the Plan was needed, except its exten- 
sion to include new areas. 

(iii) There has been extensive subdivision of the Liguanea 
Plain area, and many of the adjoining hill areas, for 
residential purposes. | 

(iv) The rate of building has increased considerably i in the 
period under review, consisting mainly of:— 

(a) Re-development in the central commercial area. 

(b) Extension of commerce to new areas, particularly 
Cross Roads and Halfway Tree. 

(c) New industrial buildings, particularly on the Western 
Kingston Industrial Estate and along the Spanish 
Town Road. 

(d) New residential building, both private and as a 


result of Hurricane Housing Organisation develop- 
ments. 
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Even with this greatly increased rate of building, the number of 
houses has not kept up with the increase in population, despite the 
considerable effect of emigration. 

Slum areas of high population density exist in the centre, and 
many residences throughout the City are overcrowded. The 
problem, which is increasing, has not yet reached the proportions 
which exist in many comparable cities in other parts of the world. 


Georgetown, Grand Cayman 

A plan was prepared for the development of Georgetown, the 
capital of Grand Cayman. 

With the construction of an airstrip and the rapid development 
of the tourist industry, a plan was needed to regulate the growth 
of the town without losing its character. 


Control of Sub-divisions 

The Department has continued to advise the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Corporation on proposals to sub-divide land. This has 
been particularly important because of the rapidity with which 
the suburban area is being extended. During the year some 50 
proposals were examined. 


Other Work 


The Government Town Planner served on 15 Committees 
dealing with the work of Government, and work connected with 
these, and other advisory and design work for Government con- 
tributed a considerable miscellany of technical work for the 
Department. 


Port Royal Brotherhood 


The Port Royal Brotherhood, a body corporate, was established 
on the 29th of October, 1952 under the Port Royal Brotherhood 
Law, 1952, (now Cap. 300), to undertake and encourage the 
reconstruction and development of Port Royal, which town was 
almost completely destroyed as a result of the hurricane of 1951. 

Allocations amounting to £45,566 were made from the Governor’s 
Hurricane Relief Fund for the initial building programme, which 
was virtually completed in December 1953. This sum has provided 
accommodation for 300 persons, in flats and houses. The final 
arrangements will permit of sales or rental to meet the needs of 
the people. 
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Attention was given to the provision of additional. housing 
accommodation for the remaining inhabitants, consisting of some 
500 persons, who are living in the Old Naval Hospital. As a result 
of the revision of the Hurricane Housing Organization Scheme, 
a sum of £80,000 was transferred to the Port Royal Scheme, and 
working plans are being prepared for the final programme, wa 
is to be completed by 3lst March, 1957. 


General 


Laws relating to building operations and the sub-division of lands 
are administered by the Local Authorities, and Regulations are 
in force in the Corporate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew and 
the principal towns in the Parishes. During the year, attention 
was given to proposals for amending the respective Laws and 
Regulations with a view to bringing them up to date to meet 
present day requirements. 

The Housing Law, Law 67 of 1955, was passed on the 24th of 
November, 1955. When this Law comes into operation, by 
proclamation, it will repeal the Slum Clearance and Housing 
Law, dissolve the Central Housing Authority which was established 
thereunder, and provide for the appointment of a Director with 
functions, duties and powers similar to those hitherto performed and 
exercised by the Authority. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANISATIONS in Jamaica continued to be included 
in the Portfolio of the Minister of Education and Social Welfare, 
the Principal Assistant Secretary in the Ministry being concerned 
mainly with Social Welfare matters. 7 

_ Social Welfare work in Jamaica is undertaken by official and 
voluntary bodies and it is the purpose of the Ministry to advise on 
all social welfare matters as well as to co-ordinate the work of the 
different bodies and to act as liaison between the official and vol- 
untary social welfare organisations. | 


The official agencies concerned in Social Welfare are:— 
(i) The Jamaica Social Welfare Commission 
(ii) The Lands Department 
(iii) The Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board. 
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(i) The Famazca Social Welfare Commission 
The Jamaica Social Welfare Commission continued to operate 
on a grant received from Government totalling £68,055 of which 
£43,090 covered Personal Emoluments, the remainder covering 
Other Charges and Special Expenditure. 
Aims and Oljects The Aims and Objects of this Organisation 
may be summarised as follows:— 
(1) Sponsoring Rural Reconstruction through implementa- 
tion of the Better Village Plan, featuring— 
(a) Better Home and Village visiting 
(b) Leadership training 
(c) Group Organisation 
(d) Co-ordination of village activities through Commu- 
nity Councils, leading up to District Councils. 
(e) Project activities providing something practical on 
which villagers may work. 


(2) Creating a sound, healthy public opinion favourably 
disposed to cominunity and individual betterment. 

(3) Encouraging self-help and mutual help efforts in matters 
cultural, educational, economic and civic. 

(4) Promoting village cohesion and harmony through adult 
education efforts. 

(5) Securing collaboration on the field. (Officers of different 
Government Departments and Voluntary Agencies ex- 
hibited greater goodwill, met in Regional Conferences 
to share their experience and planned joint action). 


The work of the Commission is essentially rural, and the field 
staff has grown from 3 in 1938 to 96 at the end of 1955. 

Collaboration The policy of collaborating with all Government 
and Voluntary Agencies was continued. In addition to the assist- 
ance given to the Hurricane Housing Organisation and the Yallahs 
Valley Land Authority, the Commission, in response to a further 
request, assigned five members of its staff to the Christiana Area 
Land Authority. 


Spread of the Work To make co-ordination under the Farm 
Development Scheme realistic the administrative pattern was 
changed in November from Districts to Parishes, and automatically 
the area of work was increased. 
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(a) Welfare . Districts—Welfare work spread thus— 
1 district in 1938 
4 districts in 1944 
13 districts in 1950 
16 districts in 1954 


(b) Villages—-The work in villages spread as follows— 
10 villages in 1938 
60 villages in 1944 
218 villages in 1950 
298 villages in 1954 
311 villages in 1955 


Plans The system of having the work well planned for one year 
in advance was continued in each area. The planning was done 
locally by the Welfare Officers in consultation with key voluntary 
leaders through Community Councils and District Councils. The 
plans themselves were fairly comprehensive and detailed, yet 
provided ample flexibility. On the whole, the programme was 
carried through by the voluntary leaders themselves under the 
direction and with the assistance of the field officers. This was 
perhaps the most fascinating aspect of the work. 


Community Organisation, As before, the machinery through which 
the work was done included— 

(a) Regional Conferences arranged for purposes of collabora- 
tion with other Departments and Agencies. There were 
25 Departments associated in these Conferences over the 
Island. Altogether, they had 104 representations at 54 
meetings. Their main projects included special village 
development schemes, allied exhibitions and fairs, joint 
training programmes, movable schools, tree planting, 
vegetable co-operatives, sports. 

(b) District Councils and District Committees were the overall 
co-ordinating bodies for Community Councils and Village 
Czsmmittecs which, in turn, co-ordinated the work of 
the groups in the villages. 

(c) The All-Island Welfare Council of the All-Island Welfare 
Association—the apex organisation in community de- 

_ velopment—co-ordinated the activities of the District 
Councils and Conimittees. Mouthpiece of the community 
development movement, it completed its second year in 
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November, 1955. In putting on the first Island Carnival 
(at Denbigh in August)—a novel contribution to the 
Jamaica ‘300’ celebrations—the Association gained much 
recognition and prominence. 


Some figures showing the stage reached in the community 
organisation of the areas now served by the Commission are given 


below: 
March 1955 
Villages of work = at 298 
Organised Groups | 3,271 
Groups served by the jamaica Social Welfare | 
~ Commission .. ' 1,563 
Special Project Groups ee apart from | 
existing Organisations .. 7 85] 
' Pioneer Clubs .. a 233 
Village Committees $33 i 77 
~ Community Councils As 120 
Groups affiliated to Councils and Cammitieds 1,113 
District Councils se a2 13 
Regional Conferences: 
Number of Districts ns as 13 
Meetings held te sd 86 
Representations of Bodies ate 135 
District Leaders Conferences a 7 


Leadership Training Emphasis here continues to be placed on 
recruiting and training of voluntary leaders, as well as on main- 
taining their interest in community development projects. During 
the year leadership training classes numbered 6,489 and trainees 
4,140;-55 villages shared in thc camps run in 5 districts. The 
training took the form of training days, get-togethers, workshops, 
camps and courses, movable schools, conferences, educational 
tours, demonstration classes, study clubs, exhibitions and displays. 


Projects 


Pioneer Clubs The number of Pioneer Clubs rose to 234 (from 


118 in March 1952) with a membership of 4,665. These 
Clubs remained the backbone of village activity in most areas, 
and carried out varied programmes in home improvement, 
handicrafts and recreation. 
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Handicrafts Handicrafts with original features and of a high 
standard continued to be produced by village groups. These 
groups rose from 162 to 178 with membership increasing 
from 2,000 to 3,482. There were 8 handicraft production 
centres including two jippi-jappa centres. 

3F and Home Improvement Activity in this field was very satis- 
factory. The projects in nutrition, in making simple house- 
hold articles as well as better kitchens, are leading to an 
increasing realisation of the advantages of initiative, self help 
and enterprise. ‘lhe Better Homes Campaign has now been 
extended to 40 villages. 


Co-operatives Co-operative organisation forms a part of the 
Commission’s community development programme. In this 
respect, co-operative methods and techniques are used to 
illustrate and to give practical eflect to all forms of social and 
economic endeavours in villages. 


It is useful to mention that in Jamaica, unlike many other 
British territories, promotion of co-operatives is the respon- 
sibility of adult education agencies of which the Commission 
is the main one. 


Close liaison is maintained with the Government Co-opera- 
tive Department, both at field and executive levels, and the 
system of having the functions complementary one to another 
works satisfactorily. 


The Commission endeavours to introduce co-operative 
organisation where the need is most urgent. In this respect, 
promotional work is concentrated on fishermen, port workers 
cab-drivers, and other such groups. During the period under 
review, five fishermen’s co-operative associations, three con- 
sumer societies, and one taxi cab association have been regis- 
tered under the Co-operative Societies Law, Cap. 75 


In fishing communities, there are over sixty groups in various 
stages of development. Due to the passage of Hurricane 
Janet in September, 1955, fishermen suffered tremendous 
losses of fish pots and other gear, and it was necessary for 

Government to arrange a relief programme to meet the situa- 
tion. The sum of £20,000 was earmarked to subsidise fisher- 
‘men whose claims could be substantiated, and in this respect 
organised. fishermen’s groups and. associations played an im- 
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portant part in assisting in the collection of statements of claims 
and providing an avenue through which the work of the 
Fisheries Division and the Commission could he successfully 
undertaken. | 

As a part of the Government’s policy to encourage co- 
operative development among fishermen, a loan of £3,000 
was made available to the Jamaica Co-operative Union 
(Wholesale) Ltd. for the purpose of importing fishing items 
with a view to reducing cost. | . 

Another important feature of the Commission’s promotional 
work is to assist with the development of central co-operative 
institutions, such as the Jamaica Co-operative Development 
Council, which recently revised its Constitution in order that 
‘the Co-operative federations might take greater responsibility 
for the work of the Council. The Jamaica Co-operative 
Union Ltd., the All-Island Fishermen’s Co-operative As- 
sociation, and the Jamaica Cab-drivers Co-operative Associa- 
tion also receive their share of advice and assistance. 

It is felt that co-operatives can play a very vital role towards 
the solution of some of the social and economic problems 
affecting the Island. 

Recreation This was woven into the general pattern of village 
meetings. During the year, hundreds of classes were carried 
through in drama and recreation. Indoor and outdoor games 

and sports continued as features of village life and of inter- 
village relationships. 

Community Projects There was a continuation of the policy of 
organising community projects in each village. These were 
usually done through the Community Councils and Village 
Committees. Included were projects such as the establish- 
ment of vegetable and flower gardens, clean-up campaigns, 
tree planting, literacy efforts, the provision of Village Halls 
and playing fields, and the establishment of drama groups. 


Other Features 


(a) Educational Cinema Programme Parallel with the Better 
Village Development has been the Educational Cinema 
Programme carried out in collaboration with the Depart- 

ment of Education since 1938. In spite of the fact that 
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commercial units have been operating and distracting 
from the Educational Cinema Programme, the average 
attendance of children at shows given by the three Mobile 
Units was maintained. Experiments were carried through 
with the use of daylight screens and as a result, in many 
villages matinée shows were held during school time for 
the children and the night shows were reserved for adults: 
‘These matinée shows continue to be popular with school 

-. children and teachers alike, and teachers report that they 
are of great aid in teaching. , 


~ (b) Library and Literature 21 new books and several pamphlets 

were added to the Library and 4,106 copies of the Carib- 

_ bean Home Library publications were distributed. 

_ 5,220 Savings Union Cards were distributed and 2,561 

copies of the Literacy booklets were distributed for the 

Literacy project. There were seven issues, each of 2,000 
copies, of the Welfare Reporter. 


Training 

During the year two Officers took the first West Indies Home 
Economics Training Course held at the University College of the 
West Indies, and two Training Courses for Village Instructors 
were held. Recruiting and training of voluntary workers continued. 
The main features of their training were get-togethers, outings, 
zone and village training days, residential camps and movable 
chools, etc. | | 


The Farm Development Scheme 

. Jamaica’s agriculture has recently taken on new functions. 
In the past, Agricultural Schemes designed to assist the farmers 
have been carried out by one or another Agency without any direct 
participation of social agencies working in rural communities. 


For the first time there has been co-ordination at all levels of 
Agencies working in rural farming communities. The matter of 
the farm family as a unit has been emphasised as the pivot of 
Agricultural Development. The Jamaica Social Welfare Com- 
mission has been made responsible for fundamental education, 
home economics and co-operative organising work. The whole 
programme, designed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands, 
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has been arrived at by mutual agreement by the participating 
Agencies and it is evident that dangers. of overlapping and frag- 
mentation of efforts will disappear. 


(ii) The Lands Department 

The Lands Department operates 146 Land Settlements with 
approximately 24,825 settlers and their families. The Scheme 
involves the establishing of new communities of peasant land-owners. 

The chief objectives of the Scheme are to increase the real income 
of settlers through more adequate preparation, production and 
preservation of food for the family, the making and care of home 
furnishings and other requirements of the home and to see that 
settlers make the best use of their holdings to get maximum returns. 

It is realised that a good home and family life and community 
development are of tremendous importance in the peasant farming 
which is done on Land Settlements. The aims of the Lands 
Department therefore are:— 

The promotion of better homes and a higher standard 
of living on settlements, through education of the women in 
home management, child care, etc., to develop rural leaders, 
to promote mental, social, cultural and recreational life of 
all settlers. 

. These objectives are achieved through visits by Officers and 
Social Welfare Officers of the Department to the homes of settlers, 
group work, Women’s Clubs, Cricket Clubs, Field Davs, Association 
Meetings, Training Camps, training of local leaders at Training 
Days. Settlers’ Associations are voluntary organisations through 
which settlers by their own efforts attempt to solve their problems. 
These associations sponsor activities of a social, economic and 
recreational nature, including co-operative groups, commodity 
associations, thrift clubs, infant schools, concerts, fairs etc. 

The Settlers’ Associations in each of the Land Settlement Districts 
are linked together in Settlers’ Councils at which representatives 
of the Associations in the area come together to deal with matters 
of general interest and to pool their knowledge and experience. 

A recreation ground is provided by Government on most settle- 
ments, and settlers are encouraged and assisted to construct a 
Community Hall:. There are at present 74 Community Halls on 
Land Settlements, either. completed..or in process of completion. 
These. have been built largely. through the efforts of the settlers 
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themselves. The halls are used as general meeting places and also 
for a variety of purposes, including infant schools, church services, 
welfare clinics, etc. On some Settlements there are small Libraries. 

A revolving small stock Scheme is operated through the Settlers’ 
Association, who are responsible for the distribution and supervision 
of the small stock. 165 Settlers have been benefited so far under 
the Scheme, which is working satisfactorily. 

Tanks have been constructed co-operatively on settlers’ holdings 
at Ramble in Manchester and White Hall in St. Elizabeth. To 
date, 10 have been completed at Ramble and 10 at White Hall, 
the capacity being 6,250 gallons each. 


(iii) The Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board 

The Board was established in 1948 to control the fund which 
resulted from a decision that 5/- of the price paid for every exported 
ton of sugar should be devoted to welfare work in the sugar arvas. 
It was decided in 1954 to increase this cess to 7/6d per ton. The 
Board has been mainly concerned with physical welfare and in 
the provision of Health Services and Housing, etc. 

The field staff consisted of 10 Welfare Officers and 5 Village 
Instructors. There were 16 full time Clinic Nurses. 

Grants were approved and paid out for Housing, Water Supplies, 
Community Centres, Medical Clinics, Lighting, Venercal Diseases 
Treatment, the acquisition of three Ambulances and other pro- 
jects. | 

Owner-Occupier Housing Scheme The contribution of approxi- 
mately £46,600 received from the Canadian Sugar Sales was 
earmarked to implement the Owner Occupier Housing Scheme. 
The primary purpose of the Owner Occupier Scheme is to enable 
workers to own their own houses, with the collaboration of Govern- 
ment Agencies and the Managements of Estates. This Scheme 
has proven satisfactory up to the present time. 

Scholarships and Officers’ Training It was decided to grant four 
scholarships for training in Domestic Science. — 

The Board during the year held various training camps through- 
out the sugar belts, all of which were well attended by sugar workers 
and their families. These camps featured such courses as the 
making of simple household furniture with the materials at hand, 
lessons on cooking attractive but inexpensive meals, sewing and 
embroidering, baby care and child welfare, literacy classes, etc. 
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The Board also gave material to help towards other social pro- 
jects by making grants amounting to over £300 to such causes 
as Baby Shows, Village Fairs, Agricultural Shows, equipment of 
Welfare Centres including Tilley Lamps where electricity is un- 
available, indoor games and sewing materials. 

During the year the Sugar (Reserve Funds) Regulations were 
amended to provide for wider representation on the Board and 
plans were made for the reorganisation of field work. 


VOLUNTARY WELFARE SERVICES 


A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT of social welfare work was done by 
voluntary services in the Island. Some of these services were 
concerned not only with carrying out their own programme cf 
activity, but undertook to administer funds for Government schemes 
as well. 7 


- For Jamaica, 1955 was a year which emphasised the progress 
made in the Island over the past 300 years. In this respect the 
voluntary organisations, although varying in length of service, 
fully justified their existence by the very effective service which 
they rendered, and showed that their pioneering and perseverance 
had contributed much to the Island’s achievements over the years. 
In addition to their usual programmes of activity, many of .hem 
included in their programmes the Jamaica ‘300’ theme or parti- 
cipated in one or other of the numerous events organised through- 
out the Island. | 


Another significant aspect of the work of voluntary organisa- 
tions was the widening outlook. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association sent 
representatives to their international Headquarters to participate 
in their centennial celebrations. The Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Guides carried through their regular programme of training, and 
a Jamaican contingent of Boy Scouts attended the World Scouts 
Jamboree and the International Conference of Leaders in Canada 
during the summer. i 7 | 

The 4-H Cluby outstanding achievement for the year was the 
winning of the Daily Mail Gold Cup by the team which participated 
in the International Dairy Cattle Judging at the Royal. Show. 
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The Island Run by the Boys’ Brigade in celebration of Jamaica 
©300°, created considerable interest throughout the Island, and 
attracted large crowds wherever the message, sent by their Head- 
quarters to the people of Jamaica, was read. 

The Jamaica Youth Clubs’ Council carried through a programme 
of Training for leaders and in addition to a full programme of 
club activities conducted a successful Sports Day and a Football 
Knock Out Competition. 

The success of the Annual Child Month Campaign (including 
a joint fund raising effort), sponsored by the Jamaica Save the 
Children Fund, The Child Welfare Association and the Jamaica 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, was assessed not 
only in the record collections in cash, but by the definite improve- 
ment in the attitude of the public towards the child. Another 
progressive move in connection with this effort was the fact that 
the funds raised benefited not only the work of the three parti- 
cipating organisations, but all the Parishes of the Island where 
collections were made and exceeded the total of previous years. 

The Church Organisations followed their regular pattern of 
training, relief work, fund raising, recreational and devotional 
activities, and child care. 

The Salvation Army covered a wide field of welfare work, i.e. a 
School for the Blind, a Home for children of leprous parents, 
a Home for delinquent girls, a Refuge for distressed men and women, 
a Hostel for young business women, work with prisoners and as- 
sistance with Probation. It shared also with the Jamaica Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and the Jamaica Save 
the Children Fund in administering a grant for clothing poor 
children in the Corporate Area. 

The Jamaica Women’s League devoted itself to the welfare of women 
and children, assisting with clinics and canteens, taught handwork, 
and gave employment to hundreds of women and girls who pro- 
duced embroidery of a very high standard. 

The Anti-Tuberculosts League did rehabilitation work among 
persons who had recovered from tuberculosis, and taught them to 
produce excellent handwork and embroidery. 

The Jamaica Federation of Women, the largest voluntary organisa- 
tion in the Island, administered several Government grants, one 
being for clothing poor children in rural areas, and one for soup 
kitchens. 
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' The Jamaica Society for the Blind helped to provide work and train- 
ing for blind and partially sighted people, and also helped those 
who needed it to get attention at the Eye Clinic of the Kingston 
Public Hospital. | 


The Kingston Charity Organisation Suctety assisted and rehabilitated 
many needy persons not eligible for Government assistance, and 
it also handled a grant from Government to supply hot meals to 
poor people in Kingston. 


The Jamaica Branch of the British Red Cross Soctety, always in the 
forefront in times of emergency, did rehabilitation work among 
distressed persons and ran a canteen at t e Kingston Public Hospital. 


_ The Jamaica Assoctation in Atd of The Deaf and Dum} continued 
its work for deaf children at the St. Christopher’s School, Brown’s 
Town and for adults in a club run for them in Kingston. 


The St. John Ambulance Association had a very busy year and were 
always on hand at the numerous functions during the year to 
render first aid. 


The Council of Voluntary Social Services. During the year two new 
organisations became affiliated to the Council, bringing the total 
number of affiliated organisations up to 45. In keeping with 
its aim, the Council of Voluntary Social Services, in collaboration 
with the Jamaica Youth Clubs Council, ran a week-end course 
for Youth leaders in the western end of the Island, and also a 
successful week-end training course for Play Centre Teachers 
from all over the Island. Initial steps were also taken towards the 
establishing of a Community Chest and securing Scholarships for 
training of leaders for Voluntary Organisations. | 


THE JUVENILES AUTHORITY 
DurinG 1955 THE JUVENILES AUTHORITY endeavoured to carry out 
the provisions of the Juveniles Law, Cap 189. It is quite evident 
that public bodies, religious organisations, voluntary agencies and 
the community at large are becoming more interested in the urgent 
need for the proper care of children. This need can be best 
met by the development of stable family life throughout the country. 
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Re-organisation 

The most outstanding development during 1955 was the ac- 
ceptance of the re-organisation proposals which were submitted 
to Government early in the year, and the provision of funds to 
implement them. 


The proposals provided for the following:— 

(i) new financial arrangements for the maintenance of 
children in establishments under the Juveniles 
Authority; | 

(ii) a considerable increase of the administrative, clerical 
and field staff. 


It is hoped that these changes will have a stimulating effect 
on all aspects of the Juveniles Authority’s work and will improve 
and develop the confidence of all those concerned with this im- 
portant field of social work. 


Towards the end of the year the Government succeeded in ob- 
taining the services of Miss Glyn-Jones, Superintending Inspector 
of the Children’s Department of the Home Office, London, as 
Child Care Adviser for a period of one year. Miss Glyn-Jones 
arrived in the Island on the 28th of October, 1955. 


Activities 
The three main activities during the year have been: 
(1) Expansion of the Foster Care programme. 
(2) Improving the standards in establishments under 
the supervision of the Juveniles Authority. 
_ (3) Establishing a proper system of After Care supervision. 
It is hoped to continue and expand this programme in 1956. 


Treatment 


The Juvenile Courts which have been set up under the provisions 
of the Juveniles Law, Cap. 189, continue to function and to take a 
keen interest in the welfare of the juveniles brought before them. 
Approximately 2,400 juveniles were brought before the Court 
during the year ending 3lst December, 1955. Of this number, 
Approved School Orders were issued to 249 and Fit Person Orders 
were issued to 118. The most prevalent offences coming before the 
Court continue to be petty larceny and begging. 
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Places of Safety 

The aim of a Place of Safety is the provision of a.temporary 
home for a juvenile, while awaiting trial in a Juvenile Court, or 
placement by the Juveniles Authority. During this period, he 
should be medically examined and every opportunity taken to 
observe him, so as to assist in his eventual rehabilitation. . 

Places of Safety continue to be overcrowded due to shortage 
of vacancies in Approved Schools and Foster Homes. 

At the end of the year there were three centralised Places of 
Safety for girls and three for boys being operated by the Juveniles 
Authority, providing accommodation for 90 boys and 60 girls. 
_ Absconding continues to be one of the main problems. 

Education in Places of Safety 

Every effort has been made to provide juveniles in Places of 
Safety with tuition in an Approved School, Children’s Home or 
Foster Care, pending return to norma! school life. 


Medical Care | | 

| Owing to the shortage of Medical Officers in the Government 
Service, it has been impossible to provide the type of medical 
care necessary in Institutions of this kind. It is unlikely that 
there will be any great improvement in the near future. _ 


General 

- Subject to the primary duty of safe custody, all Places of Safety 
endeavoured to provide a daily routine which afforded the children 
training in good habits and taught them to live together in a 
small community, harmoniously. In addition to each day begin- 
ning with religious devotion, every effort was made to enable 
the children to attend religious services in the community and also 
to invite Ministers to visit the Institutions. 


Approved Schools 

At the end of 1955, there were six Approved Schools for boys 
and three for girls, providing accommodation for 755. Govern- 
ment has now acquired lands for the establishment of an Approved 
School for the more difficult boys. It is hoped that this School 
will be in operation early in 1956. 
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' During the year, 17 juveniles were placed out on licence and 
185. were discharged from Approved Schools. 


Every attempt was made by the Authority to classify the 
Approved Schools according to age, religious persuasion and the 
type of educaton and training given. Where possible, a juvenile 
is sent to an Approved School appropriate to his needs. 


The Managers are encouraged to develop the schools on in- 
dividual lines within the framework of the statutes and rules and 
subject to the advice of the Juveniles Authority. 


Care of Children deprived of normal Home Life 

Provision is made in the Juveniles Law for children coming 
under this category to be placed under the care of the Juveniles 
Authority. In 1955, 59 boys and 39 girls were committed to the 
care of the Authority under this category. Of this number, 7 
boys and 11 girls were placed in Foster Homes, and 25 boys and. 16 
girls in Children’s Homes. 


_In keeping with its programme of extending its Foster Care 
services, the Authority agreed to an experiment in the placing of 
small groups of children in individual cottages under the supervision 
of carefully selected Foster Parents. The first of these experiments 
will be tried at Four Paths, Clarendon. If this method of place- 
ment proves successful, it should be possible to reduce the serious: 
overcrowding which now exists in many Institutions. The: 
Authority is well aware that this method of placement is not only: 
more economical than institutional care, but also more effective. . 


At the end of 1955, there were sixteen Children’s Homes pro. 
viding a total accommodation for 624 boys and 593 girls. 


After Care 


After Care is recognized by the Authority as a very important 
part of the programme of every school or Home in order to com- 
plete the rehabilitation of a boy or girl. It must be borne in mind 
that the After Care programme must bé carefully worked out for’ ’ 
the child from the first day of his admission to the School or Home, - 
and every effort should be made to maintain contact with his parent 
or guardian, where this is in the interest of the child. Special 
financial provision is available for purchasing tools, etc., and also: 
to provide subsistence where necessary, until the boy or girl is” 
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settled. The goodwill of the public has been very helfpful in 
placing past pupils of schools and Homes in employment, and in 
helping them to become useful citizens. 


Training Courses and Conferences 

The Juveniles Authority is aware of the urgent need for the 
training of staff in all aspects of the Authority’s work. It is hoped 
that while Miss Glyn-Jones is in the Island, it will be possible 
to run some training courses. During the year, several conferences 
were held with field staff to discuss various problems arising in 
their work. These conferences proved of great benefit to all. 


‘300° Celebrations 

All children in establishments under the Juveniles Authority 
participated in the ‘300’ celebrations which took place in the 
Island. Many had the opportunity of seeing Her Royal Highness 
The Princess Margaret during her visit to Jamaica. Many also 
had the pleasure of attending the excellent children’s party which 
was given on board H.M.S. “Jamaica’’. 


Education and Publicity 

During the year, the Authority maintained its efforts to keep 
the public informed of the need for the proper care of children 
in order to prevent, as far as possible, Juvenile Delinquency. In 
this respect, it had the full co-operation of the various statutory 
and voluntary agencies working in the field of social work. A 
scheme of collaboration has been worked out with the Jamaica 
Social Welfare Commission, which will be put into practice during 
1956. 


PROBATION SERVICES 


THE DEMANDS FOR HELP and advice from all sections of the country 
during the year reflect a growing public confidence in the Pro- 
bation Service. There is unquestionably a greater general aware- 
ness of the important contribution this essential Service is making 
to the country. It also means that the Service has a widening 
opportunity to assist individuals and agencies—both locally and 
abroad. 
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Staff 

Six additional Probation Officers (three men and three women), 
after completing their training, took up duties in April, 1955. 
The total number of officers in the field is now 20—eight women 
and twelve men. The vacancy created by the appointment of 
the Senior Probation Officer as Chief Probation Officer was filled 
in June, and this officer is now undergoing training. 

The additional staff has greatly improved the situation, especially 
with regard to a reduction of the individual case-loads. Officers 
still have too great an area to supervise, and are therefore com- 
pelled to spend much of their time travelling. 


Case-Load 

The average case-load per officer at the end of 1955 was 63.65, 
which compares very favourably with an average case-load of 
100 to each officer in 1954. These Probationers are scattered over 
a wide area and supervision is therefore difficult, but the situation 
has shown marked improvement. 

The total number of new cases released on Probation during 
the year was 867. Cases completed totalled 1,002, and the year 
ended with 1,273 Probationers under supervision. 


Investigations 

The importance of pre-sentence investigations with a view to 
determining suitability for treatment is recognised by the majority 
of the Courts, and greater care is being exercised with regard to 
the selection of suitable candidates for Probation. 

Requests for investigations and reports have also come from 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America and Canada. 
These requests are increasing as a result of migration. 


Supervision 

Every effort is being made to improve this most important 
phase of the work, but it is still unsatisfactory, as officers are 
required to supervise too large an area, In an effort to improve 
the situation, re-adjustments have been made with regard to Circuit 
areas, and an additional office was opened at Mandeville in the 
Western Circuit. This has made it possible to station officers 
nearer to their Courts and Probationers. 


Other Social Work | 
Probation Officers are also required to do marriage conciliation 
and investigation as to means. 
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As there are no Advice Bureaux, the Probation Officers are 
giving valuable help with the many social problems relating to 
a rapidly increasing population, unemployment, a high incidence 
of illiteracy, migration and industrial expansion. 

Officers are also required to do educational work and preventive 
work through the encouragement of Youth Clubs, etc., in their 
areas. 


Other Social Agencies 

It has always been the policy of the Probation Service to avoid 
overlapping wherever possible, and the work has been greatly 
assisted by the co-operation of both Government and Voluntary 
Agencies in the Social Welfare Field. 


Training 


Considerable importance is attached to the training programme, 
and every effort is being made to maintain and improve the tech- 
nical efficiency of the staff. 


Return of Cases Remaining on Probation as at 31st December, 1955 
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Chapter 8 : Legislation 


THE LAW OF JAMAICA consists of the Common Law of 

England, such English Statutes as prior to the enactment of 
Act I George II Chapter I (Jamaica) were esteemed, introduced, 
used, accepted or received as Laws of Jamaica, such Imperial 
Statutes subsequent to the accession of King George II as have 
been applied to Jamaica either at the time of their enactment or 
subsequently by Order in Council, and local Statutes, a Revised 
Edition of the last of which was promulgated with effect from 
the Ist day of July, 1955. 


Sixty-seven Laws were enacted during the year 1955. These 
were :— 
The Tonnage Tax (Amendment) Law, 1955, (Law | of 1955) 
' The United States Bases (Agreement) (Amendment) Law, 
1955 (Law 2 of 1955) | 
The Estate Duty (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 3 of 1955) 
The Trade Law, 1955 (Law 4 of 1955) 
The Provident Fund (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 5 of 
1955) 
The British Caribbean Shipping (Agreement) Law, 1955 
(Law 6 of 1955) 
The Probation of Offenders (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 
7 of 1955) 
The Turks and Caicos Islands Legislative Board Further 
Amendment Law, 1955 (Law 8 of 1955) 
The Appropriation Law, 1955 (Law 9 of 1955) 
The Petroleum (Production) (Amendment) Law, 1955 
(Law 10 of 1955) 
The Income Tax (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 11 of 1955) 
The Specified Trees (Protection) (Match Industry) Law, 
1955 (Law 12 of 1955) 
The Advertisements Regulation (Amendment) Law, 1955 
(Law 13 of 1955) 
The Entertainment Duty pLerccatenary, Year) Law, 1955 
(Law 14 of 1955) 
-The Special Pension (Frederick - Henry. Robertson) ioe. 
1955 (Law 15 of 1955) 
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The Banana Board (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 16 of 
1955) 

The Fatal Accidents (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 17 of 
1955) 

The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation General Election 
(Postponement) Law, 1955 (Law 18 of 1955) 

The Parochial Boards General Election (Postponement) 
Law, 1955 (Law 19 of 1955) 

The Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Law, 195 
(Law 20 of 1955) 

The Towns and Communities (Amendment) Law, 1955 
(Law 21 of 1955) 

The Pensions (Teachers) (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 
22 of 1955) : 

The Bodies Corporate (Joint Tenancy) Law, 1955 (Law 23 
of 1955) 

The Coinage Offences (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 24 
of 1955) 

The Excise Duty (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 25 of 1955) 

The Spirit Licence (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 26 of 
1955) 

The Jury (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 27 of 1955) 

The Judicature (Resident Magistrates) (Amendment) Law, 
1955 (Law 28 of 1955) 

The Pensions (Civil Service Widows and Orphans) (Amend- 
ment) Law, 1955 (Law 29 of 1955) 

The Supplementary Appropriation (1953-54) Law, 1955 
(Law 30 of 1955) 

The Revised Edition (Laws of Jamaica) (Supplement) Law, 
1955 (Law 31 of 1955) 

The Processed Food Law, 1955 (Law 32 of 1955) 

The Agricultural Small Holdings (Amendment) Law, 1955 
(Law 33 of 1955) 

The Statistics (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 34 of 1955) 

The Merrick’s Charity (Amendment and Validation) Law, 
1955 (Law 35 of 1955) 

The Pensions (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 36 of 1955) 

The Facilities for Title Law, 1955 (Law 37 of 1955) 

The Pensions (Parochial Officers) (Amendment) Law, 1955 
(Law 38 of 1955) 
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The Public Passenger Transport (Corporate Area) (Amend- 
ment) Law, 1955 (Law 39 of 1955) 

The Irrigation (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 40 of 1955) 

The Quarries Law, 1955 (Law 41 of 1955) 

The Foreign Governments (Landholding) Law, 1955 (Law 
42 of 1955) © 

The Settled Land (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 43 of 1955) 

The Representation of the People (Amendment) Law, 1955 
(Law 44 of 1955) 

_ The Sugar Industry Control (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 
45 of 1955) 

The Judicature (Supreme Court) (Amendment) Law, 1955 
(Law 46 of 1955) 

The Country Fires (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 47 of 1955) 

The Land Bonds Law, 1955 (Law 48 of 1955) 

The Constabulary Force (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 49 
of 1955) 

The Textile Industry (Encouragement) (Amendment) Law, 
1955 (Law 50 of 1955) 

The Jury List (Parish of Kingston) Validation Law, 1955 
(Law 51 of 1955) 

The Record Office (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 52 of 1955) 

The Public Order (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 53 of 1955) 

The Traffic Court Law, 1955 (Law 54 of 1955) 

The Judicature (Resident Magistrates) (Amendment and 
Validation) Law, 1955 (Law 55 of 1955) 

The Public Meetings (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 56 of 
1955) 

The Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) (Amendment) Law, 
1955 (Law 57 of 1955) | 

The Hotels Aid (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 58 of 1955) 

The Gambling (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 59 of 1955) 

The Juveniles (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 60 of 1955) 

The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation (Amendment) 
Law, 1955 (Law 61 of 1955) 

The Parochial Boards (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 62 of 
1955) 

The Beach Control Law, 1955 (Law 63 of 1955) 

The Local Improvements seein mena 1955 (Law 64 
‘of 1955). en 3 | 
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The Prescription (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 65 of 1955) 
The Education (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 66 of 1955) 
~ The Housing Law, 1955 (Law 67 of 1955) 


The following is a brief summary of those Laws which may be 
considered of the greatest general interest:— 


(a) 


The Trade Law, 1955 (Law 4 of 1955) which provides for 
the maintenance and regulation of essential supplies 
through the instrumentality of a Trade Board. The 


_ particular functions of this Board are in the first place to 


recommend to the Minister of Trade and Industry pro- 


grammes: for maintaining and regulating supplies, and, 


secondly, to regulate imports, exports and. prices in con- 


.. formity with the policy of Government. This legislation 


om 


, TJ 


makes permanent provision for those controls formerly 


exercisable under War Emergency legislation which 


are considered to be essential in the interests of the 
community. 


a British Caribbean Shipping eae Law, 1955 (Law 

6 of 1955) which ratifies and confirms the Agreement 
entered into between the Governments of Jamaica and of 
other British Caribbean territories on the one hand and the 
West Indies Navigation Company Limited on the other 
for the provision of a steamship service linking those 
territories. — 


The Turks and Caicos Islands Legislative Board Further 


- Amendment Law, 1955 (Law 8 of 1955) which provides for 


(d) 


an increase in the number of Non-Official Members of 
the Legislative Board of the Turks and Caicos Islands 
from four to eight so as to allow for increased representa- 
tion of the people of the Caicos Islands. | 


The Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Law, 1955 (Law 


- 20 of 1955) which assimilates the Law of Jamaica regard- 


ing the survival of personal actions after death with the 


_ Law of England as altered by the Law Reform (Mis- 


cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1934. This Law abolishes 
the general application of the common law rule that 


_ personal actions die with the person and provides that, 


with certain exceptions, all causes of action. subsisting 


(e) 
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against or vested in a deceased person immediately before 
his death will survive against or for the benefit of his estate, 
as the case may be.. 


The Processed Food Law, 1955 (Law 32 of 1955) which pro- 
vides for the establishment and enforcement of standards 
for processed food intended for export, and for the control 
of the exportation of such food. The Law provides for 
the registration of all premises where food for which 
standards have been prescribed is processed for export. 


_. Premises will not be registered unless the standards of 


-hygiene: and sanitation therein are in accordance with 


. regulations. made under the Law. .There is provision for 


(f) 


_ the: establishment of a Processed Food Department under 


the control of the appropriate Minister, and for the 
appointment of Inspectors and Analysts whose powers 
and duties will be wide enough to ensure the satisfactory 
operation and enforcement of the Law. 

The Facilities for Title Law, 1955 (Law 37 of 1955) which 
establishes a procedure for the purpose of facilitating proof 
of the title of small farmers and proprietors to the land 
owned by them for the purpose of enabling loans to be 
readily made for agricultural and other approved 
purposes. Small farmers and proprietors in Jamaica 
often have great difficulty in proving title to land. They 
very often cannot get the benefit of loan monies available 
from time to time for the purpose of agriculture or housing 
or any other form of development because they are unable 
to produce proper documentary evidence of title. Under 
this Law the reputed owner of an estate in fee simple 
who has been in continuous and undisturbed possession 
of land for at least seven years will be enabled to borrow 
money on the security of the land in his possession. Persons 
who are deprived of an estate or interest in land in con- 
sequence of the operation of this Law will be entitled to 
be compensated. 


(g) The Foreign Governments (Landholding) Law, 1955 (Law 42 


of 1955) which regulates the holding of land in Jamaica 


by or in trust for or for the benefit of the Government of 


_. any foreign country. Under this Law foreign Governments 


will not be able to hold any land in -Jamaica without first 
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obtaining a licence from the Governor in Executive 
Council. Persons who are dependent for financial 
support from the Government of any foreign country 
or are in any way obligated to such a Government will 
be prohibited from conveying or transferring to that 
Government any land in Jamaica belonging to them. 
The Law does not, however, affect rights of the Govern- 
ments of foreign countries already vested at the coming 
into force of the Law. | 

The Land Bonds Law, 1955 (Law 48 of 1955) which provides 
for the payment of the whole or any part of the purchase 
money or compensation payable by the Government in 
respect of the purchase or in certain cases the. compul- 
sory acquisition of land by the issue of bonds. Normally 
bonds are to be issued only where the owner agrees to 
accept them in satisfaction of the purchase price or 
compensation but they may be issued at the option of the 
Government in cases where land of fifty acres or upwards 
is substantially used for certain classes of tenancies or is in 
an area declared to be a development area under this 
Law or an improvement area under the Land Authorities 
Law or an irrigation area under the Irrigation Law. 
This Law supersedes and extends the Land Bonds Law, 
1948 (Law 6 of 1948) which is repealed. 

The Traffic Court Law, 1955 (Law 54 of 1955) which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Traffic Court in the 
Corporate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew with juris- 
diction to hear and determine all traffic offences committed 
in the Corporate Area or anywhere else in the Island 
by persons residing in the Corporate Area. The Judge 
of the Court will be a Resident Magistarate or a person 
qualified to act as Resident Magistrate and will have full 
jurisdiction of a Resident Magistrate for the Parish of 
Kingston and for the Parish of St. Andrew. The pro- 
cedure and practice of the Traffic Court is to be similar to 
the procedure and practice of a Resident Magistrate’s 
Court. | 

The Beach Control Law, 1955 (Law 63 of 1955) under 
which all rights in and over the foreshore of the Island 
and the floor of the sea are declared to be vested in the 
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Crown subject to the safeguarding of certain acquired 
private rights. The Law provides for the establishment 
of a Beach Control Authority for the purpose of controlling 
and regulating the use of the floor of the sea and of the 
foreshore and beaches of the Island in the interests of the 
public and persons who have acquired rights therein. 
The Authority is empowered to grant licences for the 
use of the foreshore and floor of the sea and to determine 
and make provision (by acquisition if necessary) for the 
needs of the public in relation to beaches and adjoining 
lands and to maintain, use and develop beaches. 

(k) The Prescription (Amendment) Law, 1955 (Law 65 of 1955) 
which creates legal rights in the use of any beach for 
fishing, bathing or recreation where such user has con- 
tinued without interruption for a period of twenty years 
or more. This is a companion measure to the Beach 
Control Law, 1955. 

(1) The Housing Law, 1955 (Law 67 of 1955) under which 
the Slum Clearance and Housing Law is repealed, the 
Central Housing Authority established by that Law is 
dissolved, and the principal functions hitherto exercised 
by that Authority and the Hurricane Housing Organi- 
sation are amplified and transferred to the Minister of 
Local Government and Housing and a Director of Hous- 
ing responsible to that Minister. The Law has not 
yet been proclaimed. 


By a proclamation dated the 15th June, 1955, the Revised 
Edition of the Laws of Jamaica prepared in accordance with the 
provisions of the Revised Edition (Laws of Jamaica) Law, 1952 
(Law 18 of 1952) was brought into force with effect from Ist July, 
1955. This edition contains the Laws of Jamaica in force on Ist 
June, 1953. A Supplement containing the Laws enacted or com- 
ing into force between 2nd June, 1953, and 30th June, 1955, was 
prepared under the authority of the Revised Edition (Laws of 
Jamaica) (Supplement) Law, 1955 (Law 31 of 1955). This 
Supplement was brought into force with effect from the Ist 
December, 1955, by a proclamation dated 17th November, 1955. 


Chapter 9 : Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 
Law and Courts 


The system of Law in Jamaica is based on the common 
law of England, on such laws and statutes of England ‘“‘a 
were, prior to the commencement of I George II Cap. 1, esteemed, 
introduced, used, accepted or received, as Laws in the Island, save 
in so far as any such laws or statutes have been, or may be repealed 
gr amended by any Law of the Island”’, and on local statutes called. 
Laws. 


- The Courts of the Island are:— 
1. The Supreme Court of Judicature 
2. The Resident Magistrates’ Courts 
3. The Petty Sessions Courts 
4, Coroners Courts. 


- The Supreme Court, which consists of the Court of Appeal 
and the High Court of Justice, is a Superior Court of Record and 
exercises jurisdiction in every type of case, civil and criminal. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court are the Chief Justice of 
Jamaica, a senior Puisne Judge and four Puisne Judges. 

The Court of Appeal, which is constituted by three Judges, 
hears all appeals, civil and criminal, from the High Court and from 
the Resident Magistrates’ Courts, as- well as appeals from the 
Grand Court of the Cayman Islands and from the Supreme 
Court of the Turks and Caicos Islands, and: there is also provision 
for Justices in Petty Sessions to state cases for the opinion of the 
Court. 

Appeals from Justices in Petty Sessions, in tax cases, and from 
certain statutory bodies are heard by a Judge of the Supreme 
Court sitting in Chambers. | 

A Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in a Circuit Court, with a 
jury, has jurisdiction to try all indictable offences. 

Cases of every type come before the Supreme Court from time 
to time. On the civil side, actions for negligence and matrimonial 
causes are the most numerous. On the criminal side, crimes 
of violence and offences under the Larceny Law which include 
burglary, housebreaking and all kinds of larcenies predominate. 
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A Resident Magistrate’s Court has jurisdiction— 
(a) in common law— 
(i) in common law actions, other than begliveace actions, 
where the amount claimed does not exceed £100; 
(ii) in negligence actions where the amount claimed 
- does not exceed £300; and 
(iii) in all common law actions without limit to the 
amount of debt or damage claimed where the parties 
agree that the Court shall have jurisdiction; 
(b) in equity where the amount in dispute does not a 
£200; | . 
(c) in land disputes where the annual value of the land dines 
not exceed £50; ng 
(d) in probate and administration where the value of the 
estate does not exceed £1,000; 
(e) in bankruptcy were the estate is below the value of £200: 
(f) in criminal matters within the limits set out in the 
Resident Magistrates Law or where any Law gives 
jurisdiction to the Court to try any offence. 


The Petty Sessions Courts are presided over by the Resident 
Magistrate if present, or by Justices of the Peace, and exercise 
jurisdiction in minor offences where jurisdiction is given by 
statute. 


There is a Coroners Court for each Parish. It is presided over 
by the Resident Magistrate who is ex officto Coroner for the Parish. 
The Coroner sits with a jury of not less than seven and not more 
than thirteen. 


The Bar and Solicitors enjoy the same rights as they do in 
‘England, but by a resolution of the Bar, Barristers are permitted 
‘to appear alone in criminal cases without the intervention of 
‘Solicitors. 3 


The. Attorney General’s Department consists of the Atomney 
General, the Solicitor General, an Assistant Attorney General, 
a Chief Legal Draftsman, a Legal Draftsman, two assistant mse 
Draftsmen, and five Crown Counsel. 


The Crown Solicitor’s Office consists of the Crown Solicitor, 
the Deputy Crown Solicitor (vacant), and four Assistant Crown 
Solicitors. 
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POLICE 


Organisation and Administration 

The Jamaica Constabulary Force has an establishment of 41 
Gazetted Officers, 372 Sub-Officers and 1,587 First and Second Class 
Constables, a total of 2,000 all ranks. At the end of the year there 
were vacancies for 1 Superintendent, 4 Assistant Superintendents 
and 49 Other Ranks. 

The Force is commanded by a Commissioner, assisted by a 
Deputy Commissioner, two Assistant Commissioners, eleven Super- 
intendents (one being Staff Officer at Headquarters), twelve Deputy 
Superintendents and fourteen Assistant Superintendents. The 
present Commissioner is Col. R. T. Michelin, c.v.o., 0.B.£. 

Force Headquarters is at Kingston, and the Island is divided 
into five Police Areas, each commanded by a Superintendent. 
The five Areas are sub-divided into sixteen Divisions, each under 
the command of a Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent or 
Assistant Superintendent, according to size and importance. There 
are 131 Police Stations and Posts. The Police Training School and 
the Transport and Telecommunications Branch are commanded 
by Superintendents who are directly responsible to the Com- 
missioner. The Water Police Station is in the Kingston Police 
Area, and personnel are responsible for the Harbour and water- 
front areas. 


Recruitment and Training 

Gazetted Officers are recruited from the United Kingdom, other 
Colonial Forces and locally. Promotions are also made from the 
ranks of the Force. 

Constable recruits are obtained locally from candidates who 
present themselves at the various Police Stations and at the Train- 
ing School. Recruiting notices are published in the Press from 
time to time. 

Despite the increases in pay and allowances granted during the 
year, difficulty is experienced in attracting and holding the right 
type of young man. 

The minimum educational qualification accepted for Constable 
recruits is the Elementary School Sixth Standard. Recruits spend 
six months at the Training School, receiving rigorous instruction 
in physical training (including self-defence, swimming and life- 
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saving and various games and sports), drill (foot, arms and riot), 
musketry, police law and procedure, administration and duties, 
First Aid and general knowledge. They are then posted to Di- 
visions where they undergo special supervision and periodic examin- 
ations for the next eighteen months. 

During the year 135 recruits, including 15 women, passed out 
of the School. 

From time to time special courses are arranged for Detectives, 
Office Clerks, Divisional Instructors and Senior Sub-Officers. 

Every opportunity is also taken to provide higher training in 
the United Kingdom, and during the year three Officers and two 
Inspectors attended Courses at the Police College, Ryton-on-Duns- 
more, and the Police College, Hendon. 


Criminal Investigation and Crime 


The Criminal Investigation Department is supervised by the 
Assistant Commissioner (Crime), and has an establishment of one 
Superintendent, one Deputy Superintendent and 113 Other Ranks. 

The Department is divided into a Headquarters Section and 
Divisional Detachments in the principal towns. At each Area 
Headquarters a Detective Sergeant co-ordinates the Criminal 
Investigation Department work and assists in important cases. 

The Headquarters Section contains the following Branches:— 

(1) Criminal Record Office 

(2) Special Branch 

(3) Special Investigations Branch 

(4) Photographic Branch 

(5) Forensic Laboratory 

(6) Firearm Registry 

(7) Police Gazette and 

(8) Handwriting. | 

During the year, the Criminal Record Office received 4,309 first 
conviction male and female records and 3,697 reconviction records 
male and female. Dockets now on file number 112,856, and 
fingerprints on file are: male 72,003, and female 15,359. In addi- 
tion, 1,108 sets of prints were received dur:ng the year from Forces 
abroad, and of this number 92 were identified as having local 
records. The Battley System now contains 810 prints. This 
Branch also checks all applications for Passports, and Farm Labour 
for the United States of America. 
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‘The Special Branch is controlled by a Deputy Superintendent. 

The Special Investigations Branch is mainly responsible for the 
investigation of fraud and serious crimes and, in addition, prouccs 
assistance to Divisions as required. : 

The Photographic Branch visited 161 scenes of crime, took’ 
1,275 photographs for identification purposes, photographed or 
copied 373 documents, took 200 cases of handwriting and finger- 
prints for Court, and attended Court in 263 cases. In addition, 
they restored numerals on 42 metal exhibits. — 

The Forensic Laboratory is under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment Pathologist and is responsible for examination and report 
on all exhibits. 1,067 exhibits were examined in 1955. 

The Police Gazette is published weekly and circulated to all 
Stations. The Firearms Registry records all licensed _ firearms 
under name of owner, make and type. 

' The Handwriting Expert made examinations in 103 cases, 
with positive identifications in 60. Convictions were obtained i in 
20 of these cases. 

In October a Special Narcotic Squad was established under 
the command of a Superintendent at Headquarters, and with 
personnel in all Areas. Their responsibility is to obtain information 
about the cultivation, transportation and use of dangerous drugs 
and to initiate police action. Since the organisation of this Squad, 
126 cases have been made. _ 

Since the end of 1953 special attention has been paid to crime, 
particularly breaking offences, and an Anti-Burglary Squad was 
formed in St. Andrew. The Commissioner has Monthly Crime 
Conferences to examine reports and devise new methods for pre- 
vention and detection. The result of this determined effort is 
that crime has been reduced by 53% in the Corporate Area. The 
overall decrease for the Island is 34.5%. A table of Main Pre- 
ventable Crimes is at the end of this section. 


Immigration, Passports and Altens 

The Immigration and Passports Branch is under the control of 
the Commissioner of Police, who is the Chief Immigration Officer. 
The Assistant Commissioner (Crime) is responsible for the work © 
of the Branch and a Deputy Superintendent is immediately in 
charge. | 
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’ The Staff consists of 23 full-time and 4 part-time Immigration 
Officers who are Sub-Officers and Constables, and 26 Civil 
Servants. Of the 26. Clerks, 12 are attached to the pears 
Section. and 14 to the. Passport Office. a 

Owing to the large number of applications for Passports durta 
the year, the Passport Office was removed from Police Headquar- 
ters. to more suitable offices nearby, and the staff was considerably 
increased. 

The following are the figures fot arrivals and departures Surine 


the year:— 


Persons Landed Persons Embarked 
Returning Residents 11,505 Emigrants to United | 
Immigrants 1,081 © Kingdom 17,403 
Visitors | 47,638 Farmworkers pro-- 


Intransit 3,872 ceeding to United — : 
7 | , States of America 2,259 
Others (including §—= © 

° departing visitors) 63,312 


64,096 : «82,974 


Transport and  deceininithitalions 2 er 

The Superintendent of Police in ee of this Branch is res- 
ponsible for the maintenance of Force Vehicles, the training ‘of 
drivers and mechanics and the keeping of ‘statistics. Personnel of 
this Branch consists of 168: Sub-Officers and Constables. . : 

Although a number of new units was put into service, the fleet 
of 165 vehicles at the beginning of the year was reduced to 161 as 
a result of vehicles becoming unserviceable. The present strength 
of 161 units includes 13 radio cars and 49 motor cycles. The 
remainder are Land-Rovers and other forms of utility transport. 

The Headquarters Garage, staffed by qualified Police mechanics 
and located at the Police Training School, dors most - the aah 
to police vehicles and launches. 

A Motor Driving School for the training of Force anaoor 
drivers is maintained at Headquarters Garage to ensure the proper 
handling and maintenance of police vehicles. During the year 
35 drivers and 13 motor cycle riders were successfully trained. 
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Water Transport consists of 2 launches (30’), 3 support craft 
(20’) and 2 skiffs with outboard motors. Of these, 1 support craft 
is stationed at Montego Bay and |! skiff is at Port Antonio, while 
the remainder operate in Kingston Harbour. These are manned 
by the Water Police, 23 of whom are engaged on marine duties. 

The Telecommunications Branch is under the command of the 
Superintendent of Police in charge of Transport, assisted by a 
Radio Engineer who is responsible for maintenance and matters 
requiring technical knowledge. The Branch consists of 56 Sub- 
Officers and Constables. 

Two new Vauxhall cars were added to the Section, bringing 
the total to thirteen radio equipped patrol cars in operation. 
Eleven of these are assigned to the Corporate Area of Kingston and 
St. Andrew, and the other two are at Highgate and Mandeville. 
Two launches are permanently equipped with radio while two 
support craft share a portable set. The cars and launches give a 
twenty-four hour service with personnel performing eight-hour 
tours of duty. 

The Radio Network has been extended by the opening of a sta- 
tion at May Pen and the allocation of a radio car to the Highgate 
area. There are now static radio stations at Mandeville, May 
Pen and Highgate. 

The ‘110’ Emergency Call Service has become increasingly 
popular with the public, and now averages 945 calls each month, 
compared with an average at 850 a month in 1954. The old 
single exchange at Force Headquarters has been replaced by dual 
boards for simultaneous operation, which has much improved the 
handling of calls. This system is the first of its kind to be used in 
Jamaica. 

Wireless communication is now invariably used on all important 
occasions, and has greatly increased the efficiency and success of 
police arrangements for traffic and crowd control. 


Motor Traffic 


The number of motor vehicles in the Island is increasing every 
year, there being now more than 20,000 on the roads. There 
are also some 62,500 pedal bicycles. 

The accident rate also continues to rise, and is keeping pace 
with the increase in vehicles. In 1955 there were 5,299 accidents, 
with 78 persons killed and 3,039 injured. 65% of the accidents 
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were directly attributable to faults on the part of drivers, while 
defective vehicles account for 13% and pedestrians for 9%. 

During the year strenuous efforts have been made to improve 
road safety and the flow of traffic. Successful changes have been 
made in the peak-hour traffic regulations in the Corporate Area, 
and the system of one-way streets and no parking areas has been 
improved and extended in Kingston. The separation of traffic 
streams is proving helpful, and infiltration to the left is permitted 
wherever streets are sufficiently wide. 

The foot traffic section has been revived and put on a proper 
basis to provide better control at all major points. Extensive 
use is made of ‘“SSTOP” signs at all intersections. Motor cycle 
patrols are used to good effect, and are particularly useful where 
improved roads tend to encourage drivers to exceed the speed limits. 
Radio patrol cars with loud hailers have been found helpful in 
traffic control, and stationary public address systems were employed 
with success at important points in the City. 


Women Police 


There are now 34 Women Police including 1 Sergeant, 1 Cor- 
poral, 5 First Class Constables and 27 Second Class Constables. 
They are stationed in the Corporate Area and three country Par- 
ishes. It is proposed to allocate Women Police to other Parishes 
as soon as practicable. 

In addition to doing excellent work generally, these women 
are especially useful in matters concerning females and juveniles. 
They are also suitable for employment at clerical duties, and as 
telephone and radio control room operators. 


Bugle Band 

The Bugle Band consists of 30 Sub-Officers and Constables, 
and is stationed in Kingston. When not required for practices, 
parades and public appearances, the Bandsmen are available for 
ordinary police duties. 


Auxiliary Forces 


Island Special Constabulary Force The establishment is 63 Officers, 
346 Sub-Officers and 1,282 Special Constables, who are allocated 
to a Headquarters Staff, 4 Area Headquarters and 16 Companies 
stationed in the Regular Divisions. There is also a Bugle Band 
which is based in Kingston. 
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The Force is under the command of the Commissioner of Police, 
who acts through the Commandant. Special Constables are 
appointed for periods of three years. When on duty they have all 
the responsibilities, powers and privileges of the regular police. 
When not on duty their status and authority are those of private 
citizens. 

This unit constitutes a most useful first reserve to the Regular 
Police, and is performing many of the duties of the Regular Police 
in connection with fairs, fetes, race meetings and similar functions. 
They are also called out on all important occasions which require 
additional police for traffic and crowd control. 

Rural Police There are 1,271 District Constables and 1,468 

Special District Constables, 339 of whom are employed as Revenue 
Runners attached to Courts Offices. 
_ District Constables are appointed for specific Districts, and have 
islandwide powers as constables. Special District Constables 
are employed and paid by private individuals, companies and 
estates. Their powers are limited to their place of work. 

District Constables supplement the Regular Police in remote 
areas and render valuable services to their communities. They 
are required to be householders resident in their Districts and are 
paid only when employed on the duties of their office. 

Parish Special Constables These Constables are only called out 
on emergency occasions. Lists of suitable men are maintained 
and approximately 2,000 volunteers could be mustered and en- 
rolled in a short time. | | 

- Authorised Persons - There are 2,226 Ania Persons who 
are empowered to arrest any person found in possession of agri- 
cultural produce which is suspected to have been stolen or unlaw- 
fully obtained. They are appointed at the request of the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society, and are paid oy when employed on the 
duties of their office. 


Police Federation 

The Police Federation was established in 1944 to enable Other 
Ranks of the Force to bring to the notice of the Commissioner and 
the Governor all matters affecting their general welfare and effi- 
ciency, excepting questions of discipline, promotion, transfer and 
leave where no principle is involved. The Federation is entirely. 
independent of and unassociated with any body outside the Force. 
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All personnel of the Force below the rank of Assistant Super- 
intendent are members, and annual elections by secret ballot are 
held to select members of the Branch Boards for the Inspectorate, 
the Sergeants, Corporals and Constables. At an Annual Meeting 
each year Branch Boards select delegates to the Central Conferences 
of their Boards, which in turn elect representatives to the Central 
Committee which consists of eight members, two from each rank. 
The first elections were held in 1945. 

Each Central Conference or Central Committee may submit 
representations in writing to the Commissioner of Police and to 
the Colonial Secretary, and considers and reports upon any 
matters referred to them by the Commissioner or the Colonial 
Secretary. The Central Committee represents the whole body of 
Sub-Officers and Constables. 

The Federation has been active throughout the ten years of its 
existence, and enjoys the confidence and support of all concerned. 
It has secured many improvements in conditions of service and 
welfare. During the year it successfully pressed for the winding 
up of the Jamaica Police Benefit Insurance Society and the payment 
of dividends to members, and obtained Government’s approval 
for the formation of the Jamaica Police Credit Union Limited. 

It was also privileged to submit proposals for increases in pay 
and allowances to the Working Party which examined, during the 
year, the regrading of salaries of Government employees. 


The Jamaica 300° Celebrations 

1955 was the anniversary of 300 years of association with Great 
Britain, and a comprehensive programme of events was planned 
to take place throughout the year. The Police Force was res- 
ponsible for planning and carrying out traffic and crowd control 
On most occasions, and more than forty major operational orders: 
were issued. 

The Force had the honour to provide Guards of Honour on the 
occasions of the visits of Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret, 
the President of Haiti, and the Governor of Puerto Rico. 

The year of exciting events was climaxed in Kingston and St. 
Andrew during December by the National Parade of Floats and 
Services. This was over two miles in length, and moved over a 
34 mile route drawing the largest number of spectators ever witnessed 
in Jamaica. The Police provided a float consisting of a Station 
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and a number of Constables dressed in various uniforms. It was 
escorted by a mounted section and a number of motor cyclists. 
The Bugle Bands of the Regular Force and the Special Constabu- 
lary also took part. 


MAIN PREVENTABLE CRIMES IN 1955 
CORPORATE AREA OF KINGSTON AND ST. ANDREW 


Section I. 


Comparison|Comparison|Comparison 
1952/1953] 1954 |1955) with 1952 | with 1953 | with 1954 


Crime 
Inc. | Dec. |Inc.} Dec. |Inc. | Dec. 
Burglary ..| 565} 529] 447) 221 344) .. 308 226 
Housebreaking/ 

Shopbreaking | 889) 846} 620) 406) .. 483 440 214 
Larceny/Dwelling| 757) 725; 513) 225) .. 532 500 288 
Larceny/Person 

and Robbery | 741] 826) 702) 453 288 373 249 
Larceny/Vehicles| 323] 340} 285) 237] .. 86 103 48 
Cycle Stealing ..| 726) 751) 538} 328] .. 398 423 210 

Total —. ./4001/4017) 3,105/1870; .. | 2,131] .. | 2,147) .. | 1,235 


Total decrease over 1952—2,131 or 53.26% 
Total decrease over 1953—2,147 or 53.44% 
Total decrease over 1954—1,235 or 39.77% 


CounTRY PARISHES 


Section IT. 
Comparison|Comparison|Comparison 
Crime 1952}1953/1954)1955) with 1952 | with 1953 |with 1954 
Inc. | Dec. [Inc.| Dec. |Inc. | Dec. 
Burglary .| 452! 367) 314) 315] .. 137] . 52 ] 
Housebreaking/ 

Shopbreaking . .|1722}1720|1355/1527| .. | 195 1931 172] .. 
Larceny /Dwelling. . 575] 556] 426} 309) .. 266 247)... 117 
Larceny/Person 

and Robbery ...} 170) 196; 156) 213} 43 17]... 57 
Larceny/Vehicles 124; 156} 137] 139) 15 e 17; 2 
Cycle Stealing 299) 387) 322) 455) 156 68 : 133 

Total .|3342/3382/2710/2958} 214; 598} 85) 509) 365 117 


Total increase over 1952—-384 or 11.49% 
Total decrease over 1953—424 or 12.53% 
Total increase over 1954—248 or 9.15% 


Total all-Island decrease over 1952—2,515 or 34.24% 
Total all-Island decrease over 1953—2,571 or 34.74% 
Total alleIsland decrease over 1954-—987 or 16.97%. 
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PRISONS 


SIncE juLy, 1953, Prisons Administration has been under the 
portfolio of the Minister of Education and Social Welfare. The 
Prisons Department is staffed by the Director of Prisons, who is 
assisted by a disciplinary Staff consisting of a Deputy Director of 
Prisons, three Superintendents, and 499 other ranks, together with 
a Clerical Staff of 22 Pensionable Officers and 14 ie ae 
Assistants. 
There are five prisons: _ 

The General Penitentiary | 

The St. Catherine District Prison 

The Richmond Farm Prison 

The Hill Top Juvenile Prison and 

The Fort Augusta Prison. 


The General Penitentiary 

The General Penitentiary, which is situated on the Kingston 
Waterfront, has two divisions—Male and Female. The Male 
Division is intended for recidivist prisoners serving sentences of 
aver six months. Awaiting Trial and Remand prisoners are located 
in a separate wing. Inclusive of Punishment cells and accommo- 
dation in the Hospital for I01, there is accommodation for 766 
male and 108 female prisoners. 

Work done by the prisoners includes domestic duties, cooking 
and cleaning, baking, carpentry, furniture making, tinsmith work, 
basket making for agricultural purposes; the manufacture of coir 
fibre mats for supply under contract orders to various firms in 
Kingston; the quarrying of limestone and the manufacture of lime, 
plumbing, mattress-making and masonry. 3 
_ Extra work has been provided for the prisoners by the construc- 
tion of the buildings at Fort Augusta Prison and the extension of 
the Rockfort Mineral Baths. 

The Chapel, which was destroyed by the 1951 hurricane, has 
been completely repaired and refitted, and is now being used for 
the usual religious services and instruction. 

With the erection of Dormitories at the Fort Augusta Prison 
and the continued expansion of the Tamarind Farm Prison, over- 
crowding has been considerably reduced. When all the Dormi- 
tories at the Fort Augusta Prison have been completed, there will 
be little, if any, overcrowding in any of the prisons. 
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The Female Division provides accommodation for all female 
prisoners, as well as debtors and those awaiting trial. The inmates 
are occupied ‘in laundering linen for Government Departments 
and the Public Hospital in Kingstun. Selected prisoners attend 
sewing classes arranged by a number of voluntary helpers. The 
proceeds of the sale of their work are used to assist them on dis- 
charge. | 


The St. Catherine District Prison 

This prison coinprises a 200-acre prison farm and is gruated 
near Spanish Town. At this prison are kept adult male’ prisoners, 
irrespective of length of sentence, who have not ‘previously served 
a prison sentence, and all short-term adult. prisoners with sentences 
up to and including six months. 

All young prisoners are first sent to the St. Catheririe District 
Prison, where on first imprisonment they are classified either for 
Richmond Farm. Prison, Tamarind Farm Prison, Hill Top Juvenile 
Prison.or to remain at the District Prison. 

_ Improvements and extensions to the kitchen of the Main Prison 
have been started. An office for the Welfare Officer and a Library 
were equipped. 

. The -Tamarind Farm Prison is a branch of the St. Catherine 
District Prison in which short term prisoners are held on first con- 
viction, and is under the control of the Superintendent. During 
the ear another Dormitory was completed, making the total 
accommodation 240. ‘The building of a kitchen there was com- 
menced, and cow-sheds are now under construction and should 
be completed shortly. | : 

The Richmond Farm Prison, comprising sopencanatels 400 acres, 

and situated near the town of Richmond in the Parish of St. Mary, 
was established in. 1944 with funds provided under | the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. 
.. The scheme for the supply of water from the river which passes 
throu the property has been commenced, but it now awaits the 
arrival of the necessary machinery. In the meanwhile, the supply 
continues to be drawn: from the mains of the Richmond Water 
Supply. 

' There. is accommodation for approximately 250 inmates, all 
sleeping on canvas cots. This does not include the Sick Bay which 
is estimated to accommodate about 10 inmates. There is. also 
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a block of Office Buildings comprising offices for the Superintendent, 
the Assistant Superintendent, the Overseer and the Clerk, with 
all the necessary sanitary conveniences attached. 


_ The production of foodstuffs continued to be good and, after 
the necds of the prison were met, the surplus was sent to the General 
Penitentiary. 

. The Dairy. Herd was increased by nine. Milk production also 
increased, and two additional pastures were taken up during the 
year. | 
Poultry continues to play its part in the economy of die Insti. 
tution. Surplus eggs were sent to the ‘St. Catherine ‘District 
Prison and the General. Penitentiary. — 

' The Pig Industry. is expanding, and the sais of ores 
pigs to the St. Catherine District Prison for eens after six 
weeks remains in force at this Institution. | 

The Hill Top Juvenile Prison. This prison for acemiens was 
opened in February, 1950, with funds provided under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Scheme D1275. The prison occupies an 
area of 11 acres of land near the village of Bamboo in the Parish of 
St. Ann. 

General minor repairs and replacements were carried out on the 
buildings by prison labour. The tank was cleaned and repairs 
carried out on the roof. Three breeding pens for pigs, which were 
started in the previous year, were completed. The rabbit hutch 
started in 1954 was completed. A new pit latrine was constructed 
on improved lines. 

The House System continues in operation with beneficial 
effect to the inmates. Marks are awarded monthly on almost 
every phase of activity. A Cup is given paaye to the leading 
House. 

The Fort Augusta Prison. The site of this prison, which covers an 
area of about 39 acres, was formerly War Department Land. 
It is an old Fort, situated at the western end of the Kingston 
Harbour, bounded by the sea on all sides except the West. . 

_ The Prisons Department maintains the historic Miltary 
cemetery nearby. 

One of the difficulties of this prison is the inadequate eck 
of water. It is hoped that a mains maa! will be pOraaG nome 
Port Henderson early in- 1956. . : 
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Launches and boats are the means of transport to and from Fort 
Augusta. 


_ The Two Dormitories have been completed and occupied. Two 
further Dormitories should be completed within the financial year 
1955-56. A Control Tower has been erected on the western wall 
above the archway, which is manned by a sentry throughout 
the day. Two Churches have been built, one for use by the 
Protestants and the other by the Roman Catholics. A building 
of the same pattern has been erected to serve as a schoolroom and 
place of assembly. 


Dumping inside the Fort area and the eastern compound con- 
tinues. Kitchen gardens have been developed which produce 
pumpkin, calalu, escallion, cucumber, congo peas, etc. 


Prisons Population. The following table shows the committals 
for the past ten years:— 7 


1945-46 - Se 4,758 
1946-47 - . 4,933 
1947-48 . ” 5,115 
1948-49 . “ 5,487 
1949-50 ” - 5,824 
1950-51 - as 5,993 
1951-52 = _ 6,289 
1952-53, 6,446 
1953-54 - . 5,527 
1954-55 “ ” 5,424 


It is pleasing to note that the prisons population is decreasing. 
This may be due to all or any of the following:—fluctuation of the 
crime wave, the deterrent effect of longer sentences being imposed 
by the Courts, increased employment, greater use being made of 
probation, the effect of reformative training now being SnEe IRs 
in the treatment of juveniles and first offenders. | 
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The numbers of the prisoners in prisons in 1955 were as follows:— 
, Daily 
1.1.55 31.12.55 Average - 


General Penitentiary 


Males be ao eed 1,311 1,243 1,231 

Females se a 128 83 106 
St. Catherine District Prison | 

Adults re sis 693 609 667 

Young Prisoners Ss (126 156 150 
Richmond Farm Prison a 235 227 230 
Hill Top Juvenile Prison i 64 52 60 
Fort Augusta Prison ee 28 56 46 


2,585 2,426 2,490 


Approximately 54% of the number of the male prisoners received 
in the General Penitentiary were on their fifth or more conviction, 
and about 87% were sentenced to serve from nine months tu three 
years. Of the female prisoners, about 62% were admitted on 
first conviction and 75% were sentenced to serve less than six months. 
Debtors amounted to 8%. At the St. Catherine District Prison, 
approximately 58% of prisoners received were of first conviction, 
and 70% were sentenced to less than 6 months. 3% were debtors. 

Medical Attention. There are now two whole time Medical 
Officers attached to the Prisons. The Medical Officer at the 
General Penitentiary visits Fort Augusta Prison, and the other 
at the St. Catherine District Prison visits the Richmond Farm 
Prison at regular intervals. Each major prison has the whole 
time services of a Dispenser. All serious cases requiring medical 
attention are sent to the Public Hospitals. 

Recreatzon and Education. The facilities for recreation at these 
prisons, with the exception of the Richmond Farm, Hill Top and 
Tamarind Farm Prisons, are limited, games being provided prin- 
cipally for juveniles. There are two Welfare Officers on the Staff 
of the Department—one at the Tamarind Farm Prison and the 
other at the St. Catherine District Prison. The Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of the Hill Top Juvenile Prison holds a Diploma 
in Agriculture, while his assistant is a certified elementary school 
teacher. At this prison the boys are taught elementary subjects— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, agriculture, carpentry and tailoring. 
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-. Religious Services. Religious services are held regularly each week 
in all prisons. The boys at Hill Top Juvenile Prison attend ser- 
vices in the local Churches on Sundays. 

Visiting Committees. A Visiting Committee is appointed by His 
Excellency the Governor for each prison. 

Prisoners in Lock-Ups. In addition to the prisoners confined in 
prisons, persons serving short sentences (i.e. up to 10 days), or 
held pending trial, are confined in lock-ups at Head Stations of 
the Constabulary in the Island. | | 


Chapter 10 : Public Utilities and Public Works 


JAMAICA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY LIMITED. 
"THE JAMAICA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY, Limited was 

formed in June, 1923 to acquire the undertakings of the West 
India Electric Company, Limited. At that time electricity services 
were limited to the Capital City of Kingston, to St. Andrew and to 
Spanish Town, the former Capital of Jamaica and situated 13 miles 
West of the City. 

Since its inception, 32 years ago, the Company has extended its 
electricity services throughout eleven of the Island’s fourteen 
Parishes, which has added much to'the development of the com- 
mercial, agricultural and industrial economies of the Island. 
Today, fully 247% of its sales of electricity are made to the agri- 
cultural industry. 

During 1955, 2,911 customers were added to the Company’s 
system, bringing the total up to 36,502, while the Total Kilowatt- 
hours Net Generation was 131,881,000, an increase of 15, 561,000 
over 1954. 

88 miles of new lines to give service to these and piutare customers 
were built. 

During the year the aaa. spent £700,7 745 on Capital ‘ex- 
tension work, which included the completion of a second 10,000 
K.W. Steam Turbine Unit at the Hunts Bay: Power Station’ in 
Kingston; the purchase and installation at Montego’ Bay of an 
additional Diesel Engine; the extension of its lines in Clarendon to 
give service to the Mandeville. Water Supply Scheme, as well as 
continuation of the work on thé Rio Bueno Hydro-Electric gate 
ment, which is- planned to be ready for operation in April, 1956. 

The OWES statistics pineaeee the Eee of. the cenpeny in 
1955: | = 7 


Rated capacity of two steam | 

generating stations .. 39,545 h.p.. 26,100 h.p. 
Maximum rated: capacity of four: a 

hydro-electric stations .. 18,000 h.p. 18,000 h.p. 
Rated capacity of diesel stations * G 

(6 in 1954; 4in 1955)  .. 4,830 hp. 5,700 h.p. 
Capacity of ice plant (daily) .. 7.5 tons 7.5 tons 


Pole Line Miles. — .- 1,033. 945 
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1955 1954 


—— ——_— 


K.W.H. Net Gen.-steam stations 46,819,000 39,126,000 
K.W.H. Net Gen.-hydro stations 80,300,000 70,139,000 
K.W.H. Net Gen.-diesel stations 4,762,000 7,055,000 


Total K.W.H. Net Generation 131,881,000 116,320,000 


Company Use _.. .. 1,185,000 617,000 


K.W.H. Losses... .. 21,112,000 —-18, 152,000 


K.W.H. Sold... .. 109,584,000 97,551,000 


THE WATER COMMSSION 


THE WATER SUPPLY to most of the Corporate Area of Kingston 
and St. Andrew, together with the operation of the Sewage 
Works in the commercial section of the City of Kingston, come under 
the control of The Water Commission (Corporate Area). This 
Commission consists of nine members, five of whom are appointed 
by the Governor and four elected by the Council of the Kingston 
and St. Andrew Corporation, with the provision that one shall 
be the Mayor for the time being. The Chairman is selected by 
the Governor from among the Nominated Commissioners. _ 

Water is obtained from two gravity supplies and seven wells. 
The gravity supplies are from the Hope River and Hermitage 
Reservoir, which latter has a storage capacity of 430 million gallons 
and impounds a flow of the Ginger, Wag Water and Moresham 
Rivers. These two supplies have an average dry-weather delivery 
of 14 million gallons a day. 

The seven wells, which are largely supplementary or stand-by 
sources of supply, are all operated by electrically-driven deep-well 
turbine pumps. Their combined capacity is approximately 11 
million gallons a day. They are used in times of dry weather or 
drought when the gravity sources diminish. During 1955, a year 
of fairly good rainfall, approximately 88% of all the water supplied 
was obtained from gravity sources. 

There are four water filtration plants in the system, with a 
total nominal capacity of 21 million gallons per day. Two of 
these are equipped with modern rapid-gravity filters; namely, 
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those at Sea View Ridge and Constant Spring. Each of the remain- 
ing two plants at Hope and Cavaliers consists of the usual storage 
reservoirs and slow-sand filters. A small scale purification works 
equipped with a roughing filter exists at Penfield in the Hope 
Catchment for serving a limited area around Gordon Town. A 
number of small booster pumping stations are also maintained 
for boosting water supplies to hill areas above the levels which can 
be reached by gravity. 

In addition to filtration all water is sterilised by the chloramine 
process, and provision is made for the application of Sulphate of 
Alumina, Activated Carbon or Lime whenever these chemicals may 
be required. The purity of the supply is carefully guarded. 
Daily bacteriological samples taken from every source of supply 
in operation are examined in the Commission’s Laboratory. 
During the year, 5,500 bacteriological tests were carried out. In 
addition, further independent examinations are made by the 
Government Pathologist on behalf of the Medical Officer of Health. 

The average daily consumption of water throughout the 
year totalled 17 million gallons with a maximum dry-weather 
demand of 214 million gallons a day. Under all conditions, 
however, a complete 24-hour a day service was maintained with 
satisfactory service pressures for all consumers. 

There is a total of approximately 415 miles of mains distribut- 
ing water to approximately 26,000 ratepayers of whom about 80% 
are metered, there being approximately 20,500 meters in service 
at the end of the year. The total water population, some of whom 
are dependent on public standpipes only, is now estimated at 
275,000. The Commission furthermore maintains 2,170 fire 
hydrants throughout the water area and, in the commercial 
section of the city, an additional five underground reserve tanks for 
fire-fighting purposes. Special facilities are also available on all 
the docks for watering ships in Kingston Harbour. 

The Kingston Sewage system consists of roughly 52 miles of 
main and intercepting sewers. It is divided into three zones 
serving the high, mid level and low level areas. Most of the 
sewage gravitates to two purification plants, the Western Treat- 
ment and the Greenwich Disposal Works. In these the sewage is 
treated in sedimentation and sludge digestion plants, and the 
clarified effluent discharged into the sea below water level. The 
average daily amount of sewage disposed of totals approximately 
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6 million gallons of which about 4 million are dealt with as described 
above, while the remainder is pumped direct into the open sea 
beyond the eastern end of Kingston Harbour. From the purification 
works an amount of dried sludge is obtained and this is being 
sold to various Agricultural ‘bodies for fertilising purposes. The 
year’ s total amounted to o-approxinateyy 975 tons. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
THERE ARE 2,626 miLEs 14 cHAINS of main roads in the Island, 
of which 910 miles 21} chains are asphalted, the remainder oe 
water bound macadamised surface. : 


M piieinee and Restoration Works 

During the year the expenditure on maintenance of roads, 
bridges, culverts, etc., Public Buildings and. Flood Damage repairs 
is estimated to be £646, 575 as follows:— 


Roads. | 7 a £485,000. 

_=Bridges, Walls, Culverts aaa Sea - 

- Control Works :. =~  «.. £50,525 

Buildings) .. ~~ .. £91,050. 

Flood Damage __ ... .. £20,000. 
£646,575 


New Works and Improvements 

- Expenditure under Public’ Works Extraordinary and Develop- 
ment Fund Estimates, consisting of new roads, bridges, buildings, 
water supplies and improvements thereto is estimated at £1,979, 000 
arrived at as under:— 


Public Works Extraordinary 
Roads andBridges £401,400 


Buildings £318,400 
‘ Miscellaneous £51,800 £771,600 
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Brought forward £771,600 
Development Fund 


Agriculture £130,900 
Public Health £289,700 
Miscellaneous £786,700 £1,207,300 
_ £1,978,900 
say £1,979,000 


Colonial Development and Welfare Water Supply Schemes 
Major Schemes | 
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During the Financial Year 1955-56 construction work involving 
the expenditure of approximately £287,851 has been in progress 


on sixteen Major Water Supply Schemes as follows:— _ 


Ewarton-Linstead 

White River (Gravity Section) 
Bull Savannah 

Pedro Plains 

Spanish Town 

Buff Bay 

Norwich Extension 

Roaring River Part I 

Hope Bay—St. Margaret’s Bay 
Santa Cruz | 
Kellits—Crofts Hill 
Trinityville—Somerset 
Mandeville 
Highgate—Richmond 
Roaring River Parts II-IV 
Dornoch. 


During the year, the first nine of these Schemes were completed 


and handed over to the respective Parochial Boards. 


The re- 


maining seven are expected to be completed early in the Financial 


Year 1956-57. 


The Bull Savannah, Pedro Plains and Mandeville Schemes are 
the largest and most important of the projects mentioned above. 
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The Mandeville project involves the pumping of water at the 
rate of three-quarter million gallons per day through a lift of 
approximately 2,000 feet, thence through a distribution system of 
over 30 miles in length. 

In addition to the above, investigation and design work has been 
carried out during the year on the following Major Schemes:— 

Naggo Head—Braeton 
Roaring River Parts II-IV 
White River Part II 
Christiana—Spaldings 

St. Ann’s Bay Part II 
White River High Level 
Claremont 

Discovery Bay 

Dornoch Parts II and ITI. 


Of these Schemes, approval has been given in respect of the first 
four listed, and materials ordered. Construction will commence 
early in the financial year 1956/57. 


Intermediate Schemes 
The following Intermediate Water Supply Schemes, at a total 
cost of £17,764, were carried out by the respective Parochial 
Boards under the supervision of the Public Works Department:— 
Orange Bay 
Beacon Hill 
Welcome Hall 
Darling Spring, Sandy Gut and Harewood. 
In addition, the following Schemes have been investigated 
and proposals submitted to Government:— 
Penlyne Castle, Epping Forest 
House Hill, Wilmington 
Extensions Dukenfield, Chiswick 
Pleasant Hill, Golden Grove 
Font Hill, Davis Mountain 
Extensions of White Horses to Creighton Hall. 


Rainwater Tanks 
Sites for two tanks have been selected and surveyed in the Sixth 


Tank Programme. 
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Water Supplies Financed from Sources other than Colonial Development and 
Welfare. 

During the year, work was completed on the following Water 
Supply Schemes financed from Loan Laws at a total cost of 
£18,000:— 


Palmetto—Rosewell .. £13,600 
Clarendon Park—Four Paths £4,400 
Total £18,000 


A new 100,000 gallon reinforced concrete rainwater tank and 
catchment at a cost of £4,550 was constructed at the Holmwood 
Practical Training Centre in Manchester under Public Works 
Extraordinary. | 

During the year, investigations have been carried out and 
proposals and estimates amounting to £373,000 for improvements 
to the Montego Bay Water Supply were submitted. £60,000 for 
Stage I of these improvement works was approved in June, 1955, 
and construction work put in hand by the Public Works Depart- 
ment on behalf of the St. James Parochial Board. 

The total expenditure under the heading of Water Supplies 
for the Financial Year 1955-56 is summarised as follows:— 


Major Schemes * a £287,851 
Intermediate Schemes Sh £17,764 
Rainwater Tanks... - £10,000 


Other than Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes 


Public Works Extraordinary £4,550 


Loan Law 1/1953 £18,000 
Loan Law 51/1949 
Loan Law 1/1953 
Loan Law 52/1953 
Improvements, Mon- 
tego Bay Water 
Supply £60,000 £82,550 


Total £398,165 
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Rio Cobre Irrigation System 

The works were maintained in fair order throughout the year. 
The total length of canals under maintenance is 47 miles 16 chains. 

The area covered by the Irrigation System is nearly 50,000 
acres, of which 30,000 acres are irrigable. 

Details of Expenditure and revenue collected to 3lst December 
1955 is as under:— 


Revenue Collected .. i £22,384 3 2 
Expenditure . _ £23,625 18 2 
Deficit £1,241 15 O 


Irrigation Schemes 


Mid-Clarendon 

The existing Scheme has been satisfactorily maintained during 
the year. Approximately 4,000 acres of land have been cleared, 
the greater part of which has been planted. Two of the Schemes, 
Milk River Nos. 1 and 2, completed during the previous year, 
were brought into operation with satisfactory results. 

Four Paths—York Pen—Content—(Extension of the Mid-Clarendon 
Scheme) 

Work on this project was commenced during the latter part of 
the year and a well near Crawle, 3,000 feet deep, gave a flow of 
3,000,000 gallons a day. Drilling of the second well on this pro- 
ject in the York Pen area hascommenced. A pump for the Jacob’s 
Hut well, capable of delivering 4,000,000 gallons a day, was 
ordered, and construction of the Canal System was put in hand. 


Irrigation of the St. Dorothy Plain 

The first of the borehole wells on this project was completed 
and a flow of 2,000,000 gallons a day was obtained from it. A 
second borehole drilled in the Palmetto Gully area is now in pro- 
cess of construction, and it seems likely, as a result of a preliminary 
test, that ultimately from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 gallons a day will 
be obtained from it. 


Overhead Irrigation 


Pedro Plains—Pilot Project 
This project has been in operation throughout the year and, on 
the whole, has worked satisfactorily. Additional pipes have been 
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ordered and will be laid down permanently to reduce the amount 
of labour necessary in moving the portable pipes from holding to 
holding. 


Minor Irrigation Schemes 

During the year a large number of minor irrigation projects 
were investigated on behalf of the Central Farm Improvement 
Authority. Since the inauguration of their Scheme, projects 
totalling about 9,000 acres have been approved, a large proportion 
of which have been completed. 


Airport Development 


Palisadoes Airport 

Work continued on the filling of the Link Island for the new 
runway and the area for the new terminal buildings and was 
completed on the 11th January, 1956. The filling involved ap- 
proximately 8} million cubic yards of dredged material. Work 
on the paving of the new runway is expected to be put in hand as 
soon as possible after the design now being prepared by the Con- 
sulting Engineers is finally approved. | 


Montego Bay Airport 

Plans for the new terminal building and the aprons are now 
being prepared with the intention of very early implementation 
due to the very heavy increase in air traffic at this Airport during 
the tourist season. 


Highways (Capital) Account 

With the aim of planning expenditure on major road works 
over a period longer than a financial year, and to avoid the in- 
terruption of works in progress as a result of unspent funds provided 
in the annual estimates lapsing at the end of the financial year, 
the House of Representatives on the 4th of August, 1955, approved 
of the creation of a Highways (Capital) Account. 

This Scheme is of inestimable value in allowing the Public 
Works Department to do advanced planning with the con- 
sequent saving in expenditure and time and anocaHon of heavy 
plant. 

The current year’s pregremaie envisages an expenditure sis 
£448,500. . 


Chapter 11 : Communications 


SHIPPING 


Main Ports And Facilittes 


Kingston This is the main Port of the Island. This Port, 
which covers an area of about 8 sq. miles of navigable water, is 
landlocked, and is therefore an excellent harbour for shipping of all 
kinds. The controlling draught is 36 ft. which is found in the Ship 
Channel leading into the Harbour. This Channel is 600 ft. wide 
and is clearly marked by lighted beacons. The depth of water in 
the navigable portion of the Harbour varies from 38-60 ft. Tidal 
movement is negligible. The commercial section of Kingston 
Harbour is provided with eleven wharves capable of accommoda- 
ting ocean going vessels, three of which are owned by the Railway 
and are provided with rail connections. No. | Pier is the best 
pier on the waterfront, and is capable of accommodating vessels 
of up to 28,000 tons. The Harbour is provided with four piers 
owned by Oil Companies, which are used for the importation of 
oil products and for bunkering ships. Within the Harbour there 
is a deep water loading facility for Gypsum, and at Port Royal 
in the approach to the Harbour there is a wharf with facilities for 
bunkering ships with coal. Nearly all the imports of the Island 
are channelled through Kingston. The city is well provided with 
engineering shops which undertake every kind of repair which 
may be necessary. There is a marine slipway capable of lifting 
vessels up to 800 tons where all kinds of repairs can be undertaken, 
besides which there are various small slipways for the docking of 
smaller vessels, launches, etc. Towards the end of the year the 
re-building of the Victoria Market Pier, destroyed by the hurricane 
of 1951, was commenced. This Pier is badly needed for the ac- 
commodation of launches which serve Tourist ships too large to 
come alongside and for many other purposes. At the end of the 
year, harbour dredging operations were completed in connection 
with the building of the new runway at the Palisadoes Aerodrome. 

Portland Bight This body of water contains two major shipping 
points, one behind Salt Island where ships anchor for the purpose 
of loading sugar from the Monymusk factory and also bananas 
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from the adjacent area, and the other is at Port Esquivel in the 
North-western corner of Old Harbour Bay. <A dredged channel 
approximately 14 miles long leads to Port Esquivel wharf, 
which is used for the export of alumina and molasses and for the 
import of fuel oil and other products used in the manufacture of 
alumina. The wharf is owned by Alumina Jamaica Ltd. In 
the course of the year, the West Indies Sugar Company commenced 
the construction of a bulk sugar store at Salt River and also the 
construction of a wharf for the accommodation of lighters 
intended for the transportation of bulk sugar from the store to ship 
loading at the Salt River anchorage. 

Little Pedro Point At this Point a wharf has been built by the 
Kaiser Bauxite Company for the export of bauxite and for the import- 
ation of fuel oil and commodities used by the Mining Company. 

Black River This Port is used for the export of sugar from the 
sugar factories in that area. 7 
_ Savanna-la-Mar This Port is used for the export of sugar pro- 
duced at Frome. 


Lucea This Port is used for the export of bananas. 

Montego Bay This Port is used for the export of bananas and 
sugar, and is also used to a limited extent for importation of 
various commodities. 

Falmouth ‘This Port is used for the export of sugar. 

St. Ann’s Bay This Port is used for the export of sugar. 

Ocho Rios This Port is one of our chief ports for the export 
of bauxite, where a first class wharf has been constructed by the 
Reynolds Jamaica MinesCompany. The wharf is also used for the 
importation of fuel oil and other commodities used by the 
Company. : 

Oracabessa ‘This Port is used for the export of bananas, and 
generally handles one ship per week. 

Port Antonio Is used mainly for the export of bananas. It 
also exports a certain amount of sugar. This Port is provided witha 
deep water wharf owned by the United Fruit Company at which 
ocean going vessels load.. The wharf is provided with railway 
connections which bring in most of the exported products. 

- Port Morant This is a banana shipping port. It is. provided 
with a wharf owned by the United Fruit Company. Sugar is also 
shipped over the same: wharf into ocean going vessels. 
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Shipping services to and from Jamaica under 
the heading of the various Shipping Agents 


Jamaica Fruit and Shipping Company Limited 

Canadian National Steamships maintain a cargo service between 
Canada and Jamaica every 10-14 days. 

Jamaica Banana Producers’ Steamship Company Limited maintain a 
service between England and Jamaica every 7-10 days carrying a 
limited number of passengers, general cargo from England and 
bananas from Jamaica. 


Arnold L. Malabre and Company 

_ I. and fF. Harrison Limited maintain a cargo service from 

Liverpool to Jamaica every 2] days. | 
Montreal Australia New KXealand Line services maintained— 

Australia to Kingston every two months, New Zealand to Kingston 

every three months carrying frozen meat, butter, citrus fruits in 

season, etc. 


H. Macaulay Orrett Limited | 
Companhia Colonial de Navegacao of Lisbon, Portugal maintaining : a 

regular monthly passenger service to Lisbon, Portugal va Havana, 

Tenerife, Funchal, Vigo, return wa Funchal, La Guaira and 

Curacao. 

 Merritt-Chapman and Scott Corporation New York keep on station at 

Kingston their Salvage Tug. 


Kaiser Bauxite Company 

Operate approximately three steamer services between the 
Mississippi River, United States of America, and Port Kaiser, 
Jamaica, carrying bauxite outwards and oil and stores inwards. 


United Fruit Company 

Maintain a weekly freight service from New York via Cuba to 
Kingston and thence to United States of America Ports, Central and 
South American Ports, anda fortnightly freight service from New 
Orleans via Cuba to Kingston returning to United States of America 
Ports va Ports in Central and South America. 
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Agents for Elders and Fyffe Limited operating a fortnightly passenger. 
and banana service from the United Kingdom wa Barbados and 
Trinidad returning direct to the United Kingdom; also other 
frequent banana services to the United Kingdom according to 
fruit available. A limited number of passengers is carried by ships 
on this service. 

Cunard Line. ‘The vessels of this Company make aocEeuiately 
four calls annually with their tourist ships. 

Grace Line operate a monthly service from New York for 
passengers and freight. 


Thompson Hankey Limited 

United Molasses Line which maintains an irregular service of 
tankers between the United Kingdom and Jamaica carrying 
molasses from Kingston and Port Esquivel to the United Kingdom. 


R. S. Gamble and Son Limited 
New Kealand Shipping Company Limited. Shaw Savill and Albion Comp- 
any Limited. Port Line Limited. Ellerman and Bucknall Limited. Blue Star 
Line Limited. 
These lines collectively assist in the maintenance of MANZ Line. The 
ships of this line carry a limited number of passengers and re- 
frigerated produce, between Jamaica, New Zealand and Australia. 
Blue Funnel Line Limited. Swedish East Asia Company Limited. De La 
Rama Steamships Company Incorporated. ‘The ships engaged on this 
route carry passengers and freight, between Jamaica and the Far East. 


George and Branday Limited 

Horn Line. A German line maintaining a monthly service between 
the Continental Ports of Europe and the West Indies carrying 
freight and passengers. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships. This line usually makes two or three 
cruise trips to Jamaica in the course of a year. 


Jj. S. Webster and Sons 
Operate ships in the Home Trade limits and are also agents for 
the S. S. ‘Evangeline’ which maintains a passenger service 


from ponesion and Port Antonio every two weeks to Miami and 
Florida. - - ea 5 
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R. M. Barham 

The Cayman Islands Shipping Company sailing approximately one 
vessel per month, with general cargo and passengers to Belize, 
occasionally calling at Cayman Islands. 


Royal Mail Lines Limited 


Operate a service every three weeks between the United King- 
dom and Bermuda, Nassau, Ciudad Trujillo and Kingston; a 
service every three weeks between the United Kingdom and Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela, Colombia and Kingston; a service every four 
weeks between the United Kingdom and Continental Ports to 
Bermuda and Kingston and thence to the West Coast of the 
United States of America and Canada; a service every two or 
three weeks is maintained from Jamaica to the United Kingdom. 

Some of the ships of this line carry a limited number of passengers. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company This. line maintains a regular 
passenger service every 10 weeks from the United Kingdom to 
France, Spain, Bermuda, Nassau and Havana through Kingston 
to Peru and Chile and back by the same route. 


Grace, Kennedy and Company Limited 

Alcoa Steamship Company Incorporated—New York ‘This service 
operates regular passenger freight vessels from New Orleans and 
Mobile to Kingston, then to other West Indian ports. 

Pope and Talbot Incorporated—San Francisco This line operates 
monthly passenger freight vessels from Vancouver, San Francisco and 
other West Coast ports to Kingston, then to the West Indies and 
South American Ports. : 

Swedish Lloyd—Gothenberg The S/S ‘Patricia’, eserated by 
this Company, makes several calls to Kingston during the Tourist 
Season from New York. The vessel returns to the a 
Gothenburg run at the end of April. 

Arnold Bernstein Shipping Company—New York The S/S ‘Silver Star” 
operated by this Company makes a few calls at this port during 
the Tourist Season. The cruises originate: in Miami. 

Caribbean Atlantic Steamship Company— Washington. D.C. The S/S 
‘‘Tradewind” operated by this Company makes a few calls at 
Kingston from Miami in the Tourist Season for cruise passengers. 
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Sprostons (Jamaica) Limited | 

Saguenay Terminals Limited maintain a fortnightly cargo service from 
Eastern Canada, also a service between Eastern and Western 
Canada via Kingston when the St. Lawrence is ice free. The 
Company also operate bulk alumina carriers loading at Port 
Esquivel and discharging at a Port in Western Canada. Some of 
the vessels on the above routes carry a limited number of passengers. 

West Indies Navigation Company Limited. This Company operates a 
passenger and cargo service between British Guiana, Jamaica and 
the other British West Indian Islands every three weeks. 


Reynolds Famaica Mines Limited | 
Maintains a regular service of ships between Ocho Rios and 
Corpus Christi, Texas, United States of America, approximately 
two ships per week carrying bauxite ore outwards from Jamaica 
and bringing in oil and stores required in the mining operations. 


L. Ff. Williams Marketing Company Limited 

Three Bays Line—Nassau, Bahamas maintainsa regular scheduled 
service within the Caribbean with ships equipped for both re- 
frigerated and dry cargo. This line maintains a service between 
Jamaica and Florida, Texas, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, The British West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Spanish Honduras, Guatemala and British 
Honduras in connection to Nassau, Bahamas, through Miami. 
Some of the vessels on the service are provided with limited 
passenger accommodation. 

American Pioneer Line maintains two sailings monthly from 
Australian Ports to Kingston through transhipment at Cristobal. 


RAILWAY 


THE JAMAICA GOVERNMENT RAILWAY is 208} miles in length, and 
traverses the Island in two main lines and three branch lines 
as under:— 


Miles 

Main Lines— : 
Kingston to Montego Bay o4 112% 
Spanish Town to Port Antonio... 63} 


Celio. * 176 
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Miles 
Brought forward 176 
Branch Lines— 
May Pen Junction to Frankfield .. 23 
Bog Walk to Linstead .. ie 3 
May Pen to Fort Simonds SA _ 6 
208} 


Revenue for the Calendar Year ending 3Ist December, 1955, was 
£722,764 and Expenditure was £1,118,728. 

Freight Traffic. The earnings from freight were £504,116 or 
£103,083 more than in the previous year (£401,033), and the 
tonnage hauled was 747,741 tons or 49,431 tons more than that 
hauled during 1954 (698,310 tons). 

Passenger Traffic. Passenger revenue reached £139,401 or 
£13,205 more than the earnings of the previous year (£126,196). 

Wharf Receipts. Wharf Receipts were £57,933 as compared with 
£72,786 for the previous year, a decrease of £14,853. 

Miscellaneous Receipts were £21,314 for the year or £1,839 more 
than in the previous year (£19,475). 

The Diesel Service, inaugurated in February, 1952, operating 
daily from Montego Bay to Kingston and back, is still patronised 
to capacity. 

The existing railcars have not proved satisfactory as regards main- 
tenance, and frequent failures entail considerable overtime working 
by repair staff. Faults are not confined to a particular component, 
but occur in great variety throughout the vehicles. Provision 
of reliable, quiet, better riding units would lessen maintenance 
costs, reduce traffic problems and enhance passenger appeal. 

Banana traffic continues on the up-grade with similar improvements 
in Passenger and General Merchandise. 

The tonnage of Alumina hauled is also increasing. Progress of 
expansion to the Kirkvine Works Plant should make possible at- 
tainment of anticipated output of 1,350 tons per day during 1957, 
thereby almost doubling revenue from this source. 

Expenditure would not have been so high were it not for the short- 
age of Rolling Stock, (locomotives, coaches, freight cars, etc.) 
Shortage of both passenger and freight cars is such that there is 
a continuous demand for vehicles undergoing repairs in the work- 
shops, and it frequently occurs that overtime rates must be paid 
in an endeavour to meet requirements. 
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Passenger cars have outlived their usefulness. They are anti- 
quated, heavy and provide little attraction to the travelling public. 
The absence of replacements and demands for passenger accom- 
modation make necessary repairs which cannot be economically 
justified. With the exception of five Canadian cars, the whole of 
the passenger fleet needs replacing with modern vehicles. 

Numbers of freight cars do not permit of adequate reserves to 
cover maintenance.. Cars taken out of service for repair dislocate 
traffic organisation, since replacement vehicles are seldom available 
to make up train requirements. In.the Workshops, requests for 
vehicles to be repaired are paralleled by demands for the same 
vehicles to be returned to service. Many freight cars still have 
wooden underframes, and thus train weights are limited by the 
strength of drawhead fixings rather than by the peenee hauling 
ability of locomotives. 

Bearing in mind the dieselization programme now embarked 
upon, the motive power situation is satisfactory. The five 
‘‘Austerity” type steam locomotives have been withdrawn from 
service owing to the necessity for very heavy and expensive boiler 
repairs. The provision of four new boilers for other main line 
locomotives, however, has assisted in meeting traffic demands for 
motive power in the interim period. before complete eens 
is achieved. 

Funds were allocated from Loan Expenditure for:— 

(a) Providing improved conditions at the Montego Bay Run- 
ning Shed. This work was completed in January, 1955. 

(b) Procurement of rails, fittings, switches, etc. 

(c) Dieselization Programme. Ultimately, the Steam Loco- 
motives will be replaced by Diesel Units. Funds have 
been allocated for the purchase of 7 Diesel Electric mixed 
traffic Locomotives, the necessary spare parts, the train- 
ing of personnel, and for modifications to the Workshops 
to facilitate repairs to this type of equipment. 

It is expected that the new Diesel Electric Locomotives will go 
into service during 1956. 


ISLAND TRAFFIC AUTHORITY 
21,800 VEHICLES WERE REGISTERED during the year ending 3lst 


March, 1955. This represents an increase of 3,673 vehicles over 
the previous year. | 
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4,309 accidents were recorded during the same period, resulting 
in the death of 87 persons and injury to 2,512. During the twelve 
months ended 3lst March, 1954, the comparative figures were:— 


Accidents 7 ~ 2,959 
Deaths ie xe 64 
Injuries eng S4 2,110 


Careless driving, misjudgment of drivers, dangerous driving, 
carelessness of pedal cyclists and negligence of pedestrians account 
for the largest number of accidents. 

Traffic congestion on certain roadways and the parking facilities 
in the commercial section of Kingston have been relieved somewhat 
by the introduction of new one-way streets, by converting the old 
Cenotaph site in Church Street, Kingston, into a parking site, 
and by herringbone parking on Duke Street, Kingston. Much 
more off-the-street parking sites are required before any marked 
improvement can be realised in the flow of traffic in the commercial 
areas. 

A Committee has been appointed to examine the Road Traffic 
Law and Regulations, with a view to making recommendations 
for their revision where necessary, and to bring the administration 
and control of road traffic matters under the control of the Minister 
of Communications and Works, assisted by an appropriate advisory 
body. This Committee is now actively engaged in its work. 

First steps have also been taken towards amalgamation of the 
Island Traffic Authority Department with the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Works. 


CIVIL AVIAVION 


Airport Development 

The dredging contract awarded to the McWilliams Dredging 
Company for the reclamation of land on the Palisadoes peninsula 
for the construction of a new airport was completed during 1955. 
In June, 1955, a firm of British Consultants was appointed to draw 
up plans for the new airport, and the preliminary designs were 
being studied at the end of the year. 


Air 
Air traffic in Jamaica was again higher than in previous years. 
The total number of landings at the Palisadoes Airport did not 
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show any appreciable increase over the traffic for ‘1954, but at 
Montego Bay an increase of 31% in total landings over 1954 was 
recorded. The approximate figures for both airports were:— 


Scheduled landings .. .. 6,127 
Non-scheduled landings 2,783 
Total landings .. .. 14,000 


During 1955, a Venezuelan Company, Avensa, was granted 
rights to operate scheduled services between Jamaica, Venezuela 
and Miami, bringing to a total of eight the number of scheduled 
airlines serving the Island. The remaining seven scheduled com- | 
mercial Airline Companies are: 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
British West Indian Airways 
Trans-Canada Airlines 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines 

Pan American World Airways 
Delta/C & S 


Avianca. 


All companies increased the frequencies of their services to Jamaica 
during the year. Many charter flights were operated, and the 
flights operated by British Overseas Airways Corporation for the 
transportation of immigrants to the United Kingdom amounted 
almost to a regular service. At the peak period up to three 
flights a month were flown to carry this traffic. Passenger traffic 
at the Palisadoes Airport was evenly spread throughout the year. 
At Montego Bay there was an increase of over 50% in passenger 
traffic during the first three months of 1955 over the corresponding 
period of 1954. This is indicative of the importance of this air- 
port to the tourist trade of the North Coast of the Island. The 
inadequacy of the Terminal Building and Apron to accommodate 
the existing volume of traffic has become serious, and plans have 
been prepared for new terminal area facilities complete with hard 
standings and buildings on the south side of the runway. 
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POST AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 


Prior To 1860, THE POST OFFICE in Jamaica was operated as a 
branch of the Imperial Post Office, but on Ist August of that year 
control was transferred. to the Colony. At that time there were 
already 49 district post offices in existence, but the services they 
provided were very limited. The Money Order Service was not 
introduced until 1863, and the first branch of the inland telegraph 
system was not established until nearly 20 years later. 

It is interesting to note that in 1860 the inland rate of postage 
on a letter not exceeding half ounce in weight was 4d. for any 
distance up to 60 miles; 6d. if over 60 miles and not exceeding 
100 miles and 8d. if conveyed over 100 miles. 

The ‘“‘penny-post”’ was not introduced into Jamaica until 1890, 
exactly 50 years after it came into operation in Great Britain, but 
the current inland postage rates compare very favourably with 
those of the United Kingdom as the following table shows:— 

Jamaica United Kingdom 


Letters 
Up to 2 oz. in weight 2d. 24d. 
Post Cards ld. 2d. 
Local Newspapers 4d. per 14d. per copy not ex- 
copy ceeding 4 oz. in 
weight. 
Printed Papers 
Up to 2 oz. in weight ld. 14d. not over 4 oz. 
_ Every additional 2 oz. 4d. 4d. 
Samples | 
Not over 4 oz. ld. 1}d. 
Parcels ; 
First pound 4d. Not over 2 Ib. 1/Id. 
Each additional pound 3d. Not over 3 lb. 1/3d. 


Not over 4 lb. 1/6d. 
Not over 5 lb. 1/8d. 
Not over 6 Ib. 1/10d. 
Not over 7 lb. 2/- etc. 
Registration Fee 4d. 6d. 
At the end of 1955, there were 307 Post Offices and 152 Postal 
Agencies in the Island. Telegraph services are provided at 267 
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of these offices, and 192 of them operate branches of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. Money Order business is still only transacted 
at 16 of the larger offices. There are twelve Post Office Wireless 
Stations, © | 

Mails are conveyed between the main centres by rail and by 
‘road. An unusual feature is that the Department owns no official 
motor transport. ..All its motorised mail services are operated by 
private contractors, whose vehicles cover more than 1,600 miles 
daily. In the remote areas mails are conveyed between offices by 
foot-couriers under the control of the Public Works Department. 
The aggregate distance covered by these couriers reaches the 
remarkable figure of 2,400 miles daily. 
- Except in the capital and at Mandeville, Montego Bay and 
Spanish Town, there is no delivery of correspondence by postmen, 
and even in Kingston registered articles have to be collected at a 
Post Office. A considerable extension of the delivery: services is, 
however, under consideration, and should be put into effect during 
1956. 

The overseas business of the Post Office has grows very rapidly 
in recent years. 


Parcels received from Great Britain and the United States of 
America in 1955 totalled 154,596 compared with 113,994 in 1950. 

The most sensational increase has been in the number of money 
orders issued in Great Britain for payment in Jamaica. During 
1955 there was an increase of approximately 100% in this class 
of business, the value of the orders being over £100,000. This 
is attributable almost entirely to family remittances from Jamaicans 
who have found employment in Great Britain, = consequently 
a further increase is to be expected. 

The external mail services are shown below:— 


Steamship 
Incoming Mails Origin Frequency 


Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. Great Britain, Europe,  >— 
West Asia, Africa Weekly 
Royal Mail Lines, Ltd. Great Britain, Europe, 
_ oO West Asia, Africa, 
Central America Irregular 
Alcoa Steamship Company Haiti, Dominicana Fortnightly 
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Incoming Mails 


Jamaica Fruit & Shipping 


Company 


Alcoa Steamship Company 
Sprostons (Jamaica) Ltd. 
Alcoa Steamship Company 


R. S. Gamble & Son 
R. M. Barham 


R. S. Gamble & Son 
Canadian National 


Steamship Company 
United Fruit Company 


Outgoing Mails 


Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. 


‘Royal Mail Lines, Ltd. 
Jamaica Fruit & Shipping 


Company 


Alcoa Steamship Company, 


Inc. 


United Fruit Company 


United Fruit Company 
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Origin 


Great Britain, 


Europe, West Asia, 


Africa 
British West Indies 
British West Indies 
United States of 
America 
Turks Islands 
Cayman Islands and 
British Honduras 
Cayman Islands 
Canada 


United States of 


America, Nassau, 
Bermuda, East Asia 


Destination 


Great Britain, 


West Asia, Europe, 
Africa 

Central America 

Great Britain, 
West Asia, Europe, 
Africa 

United States of 
America, Nassau, 
Bermuda, Cuba, — 
East Asia, Haiti, 

, Canada and 

Dominicana 

Great Britain, 
West Asia, Europe, 
Africa 

Central and South 


America, Australasia, 


Costa Rica 


Frequency. 


Twice per 
month 
Fortnightly 

Monthly 


F ortnightly 
Fortnightly 


Monthly 
Fortnightly 
Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 


Frequency. 


Weekly 


Monthly | 
Twice per 
month 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Fortnightly 


Outgoing Mails 


es 


Alcoa Steamship Company, 


Inc. 


R. S. Gamble & Son 
R. M. Barham 


R. S. Gamble & Son 
Canadian National 


Steamship Company 


JAMAICA 
Destination 


British West Indies, 
Dutch West Indies, 
Venezuela 

Turks Islands 

Cayman Islands, 
British Honduras, 
Republic of 
Honduras 

Cayman Islands 

Canada 


Air Servics 
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Frequency 


Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 
Monthly 


Monthly 
Fortnightly 


The following Companies operate air services through Jamaica 


carrying mails. 


North and South and Central America 


Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican 
Republic and French West Indies 


North America, Venezuela, Dutch 


West Indies and Dutch Guiaga 


British West Indies and British 


Puerto Rico, Grand Cayman and 
British Honduras 


P.A.A. 
K.L.M. 
B.W.IL.A. 
Guiana 
Venezuela 
B.O.A.C. 


Europe visa Nassau 


Europe via Nassau, Bermuda and 


Gander 


P.A.A. and Cuba 
K.L.M. 


daily 


daily’ . 


three times 
per week 
twice per — 
_ week 
once per 
week 


twice per | 
week 


once per 
week 


daily 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (WEST INDIES) LIMITED 


NORMAL FACILITIES FOR Jamaica’s external commun‘cations were 
maintained during 1955. These comprise:— 

Telegraphic Services to the whole Caribbean including Cuba, 

British Guiana, Bermuda and Montreal by submarine cables, 
two direct circuits to New York in conjunction with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company of the United States of America. 
Connection through Barbados provides the link with the parent 
Company, Cable and Wireless Limited, with its comprehensive 
system of communications with all parts of the world. Direct 
wireless circuits provide links with the Panama and Miami stations 
of the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, with the Government 
station of British Honduras and with Grand Cayman and Cayman 
Brac. ) 
Radio-telephone services were provided through Barbados to 
the Caribbean, the United Kingdom and beyond, through the 
Miami station of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
to the United States of America, Canada and countries served by 
this Company. Direct radio-telephone services are provided 
with Cuba and Panama. 

A facsimile service is provided for the transmission of photograms 
to Barbados, the United Kingdom, New York via Bermuda, and 
by arrangement to Australia. 

Additional activities during the year depended largely upon 
important events, two being outstanding, namely, the visit of 
Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret, and the Australian 
Cricket Tour. 


Visit of Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret 

On Ist February, 1955, a commentary on Princess Margaret’s 
arrival at Montego Bay enroute to Trinidad was transmitted through 
Cable and Wireless services to the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
for re-broadcasting in the United Kingdom home and overseas. 
Subsequently on Princess Margaret’s arrival in Jamaica, 62 re- 
presentatives of the Press sent over 115,000 words of descriptive 
writing telegraphically to the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, 
the United States of America and other Caribbean territories. 
43 photograms were transmitted to London and three to New York. 
Four voicecasts, commentaries on events, by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s representative were transmitted to the B.B.C. 
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for inclusion in their services. The Royal Party also made use of 
the radio-telephone services available. Radiodiffusion-Television 
Francaise sent a party to cover the Royal Visit and Cable & Wire- 
less (West Indies) Ltd. transmitted their commentaries to Mar- 
tinique, where it was relayed to France. Special arrangements 
were made through the Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
America to handle commentaries for Canada made by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s party. 


Australian Cricket Tour 


During the Ist and 5th Test matches and the Colony match 
played in Jamaica, Press representatives filed 352,300 words of 
description of play, mainly to Australia, but also to the United 
Kingdom, India and the Caribbean Islands. Of the total number 
of words filed, 205,400 words were filed at the grounds where cir- 
cuits were provided by Cable & Wireless working telegraphically 
to the Main Office, Port Royal Street, and thence to their various 
destinations. 

In conjunction with the Jamaica Broadcasting Company, Cable 
and Wireless broadcast the commentaries of the matches played 
in Jamaica to the Caribbean, and made reception arrangements 
to receive the commentaries of the Test matches played in Trinidad, 
British Guiana and Barbados. 

Ten voicecasts made at the ground at ie close of play were 
transmitted to Australia, where the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission reported reception to be good to excellent. Several 
voicecasts were transmitted to the British Broadcasting Corporation 
with equally good results. Eighteen photograms of play incidents 
were transmitted by the wireless stations facsimile apparatus to 
Australia, and fourteen to the United Kingdom. 

Towards the end of 1955 headquarters of Cable and Wireless 
(West Indies) Ltd. was moved from Electra House, Victoria 
Embankment, London W.C.2., to a new building, Mercury House, 
Theobalds Road, London W.C.1. 


THE JAMAICA TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE JAMAICA TELEPHONE COMPANY, Limited was formed in 1892 
to construct and operate a telephone system in Kingston and St. 
Andrew. In 1945 it purchased the All-Island Telephone System 
from the Government of Jamaica, and continued thereafter under 
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its Licences, granted in 1925 and 1945, to operate and expand the 
whole system in the Island. In 1945, after the Island System 
was purchased, the total number of telephones in existence was 
7,700, and the number of trunk lines 7. By the beginning of 1955 
these had been increased to 20,080 telephones and 66 trunk lines. 


Although the rate of station provision was maintained and, in- 
deed, reached a record figure of approximately 2,800 stations during 
the year 1955, the bulk of the heavy construction work was devoted 
to preliminary construction, e.g. new exchange buildings, under- 
ground duct work and cabling, prior to the opening in 1956 of 
new main automatic exchanges. Several small rural automatic 
exchanges in country districts with associated cable networks were 
also completed and opened during the year. 


The heavy programme of underground duct work has progressed 
throughout the year in the North and Montrose Exchange areas. 
Extensive cable installations were carried out in the Carlton, 
North and Main Exchange areas in addition to cable extensions 
in several country Exchanges. The laying of additional inter- 
exchange junction cables in the Kingston and St. Andrew area 
was commenced. 


_ Additional automatic switches were provided in many Exchanges 
both in Kingston and the country, to cope with the increased 
traffic flow. 


‘The rate of provision of Call Boxes in Kingston and country 
districts was maintained during the year. 


A large programme of reconstruction work to the Government 
Post Office and Railway Telephone and Telegraph open wire 
routes was Carried out. 


As a result of the new facilities made available by the expansion 
programme in 1955 and the new Exchanges completed in earlier 
years, the total number of telephones in service was increased by 
2,763 to 22,843 during 1955, and the number of trunk routes linking 
up the Island System to 86. Public Call Boxes in operation 
amounted to 73, and provide service to a number of outlying com- 
munities where the demand does not at present justify the cost of 
supplying full Exchange facilities. 


Following this expansion of the service the Company’s staff 
has increased proportionately to handle the larger volume of work 
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and the Telephone Company now employs a total of 530 persons 
on its regular staff, as against approximately 250 in 1945, together 
with over 100 casual workers. 

The large number of skilled and semi-skilled workers emigrating 
to the United Kingdom and Canada has affected the Company’s 
staff to a considerable degree and, despite the inflow of young men 
through the Company’s own training school, which is currently 
giving instruction to some 35 young technicians, the availability 
of the necessary skilled labour is still an important factor to be con- 
sidered when the construction programme is planned. — 

The demands and anticipated demands of the growing and new 
industrial, tourist and residential areas are constantly being studied 
by the Company’s Development Group, and long-term plans made 
to provide the telephone service necessary. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films, Government 
Information Services and the British Council 


THE PRESS 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 1955 there were in publication one: 
morning, one afternoon, nine weeklies (including the Jamaica 
Gazette and the Police Gazette) and four monthly papers.- ° ‘| 


On the 26th of March, the Advocate, a weekly, ceased publication, 
and on the 2nd of April, The Farmers? Weekly, published by the 
Gleaner Company Ltd., made its appearance as part of each 
Saturday’s Daily Gleaner. This latest advent to the field of 
newspapers serves much the same public and contains much the 
same kind of material as did the Advocate. 


Two notable events occurred during the year, in which the Press 
played important parts: A new Government came into power 
in January, and Jamaica’s Tercentenary Year was celebrated. 


The smoothness with which the former was achieved was ina 
measure due to the preparatory work done by the Press and the 
idea, carefully and properly sown, that if a change came, the re- 
action to it would be a test of the country’s maturity. 


The great success of the ‘300’ celebrations has generally been 
acknowledged to stem from two factors—the excellence and 
thoroughness of the planning and direction, and the support and 
co-operation of the Press. Particularly was this noticeable in 
the coverage given to the ‘“‘Bandwaggon’”’ performances all over 
the countryside. 


During the year, the Governor’s Press Conferences ceased. 
Instead, the several Ministers had their own conferences as and 
when they had matters of interest to announce or to discuss with 
the Press. | 


The Jamaica Press Association continued to speak for and make 
representations to Government and Government agencies and 
other bodies on behalf of the press, and was used and consulted 
as such in return. 
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Newspapers 
Dai 
The Daily Gleaner — Morning Editor: T. E. Sealy. Est. 1834 
Star Afternoon Editor: P. E. Trottman 
Twice Weekly— Tuesdays and Fridays 
Chinese Public News Editor: Chai Yin Sen 
Chung San News | Editor: Lee Tom Yin 
Weekly 
Catholic. Opinion Sundays Editor: Rev. Gerald P. Heffernan, 
: s.jJ. Est. 1896 
Children’s Own Fridays Editor: T. E. Sealy 
a - 3 4 Pat Sold only to Taos children 
through schools oe of 
Jamaica Times Saturdays Editor: Len. S. Nembhard. 
ee 1 | Est. 1898 
Overseas Gleaner Mondays ___ Editor: T. E. Sealy 
Public Opinion Saturdays Editor: Vic. S. Reid 
ance ores Saturdays | 
The . Editor: J. E. McPherson 
piada a | Editor: Leslie R. Chin 
Monthly—1st Saturdays 
The Tribune Editor: I. Bancroft McGeary 
Magazines 
Weekly—Satur days 
West Indian Review Editor: Esther Chapman (Mrs. Mar- 
shall Hepher). 
Monthly 
Fire (Irregularly, | Editor: H. Lynch Campbell 
but listed as 
monthly ) 3 
Spotlight Editor: Evon Blake 
West Indian Sportsman Editor: Alva Ramsay 
Quarterly 
Jamaica Agricultural Editor: Wyatt Bryce 
Society Journal | 
Spotlight Illustrated Editor: Evon Blake 
Youth Magazine Editor: R. McLeod 
Annually 
Ambassador December Editor: Mrs. Iris Collins-Williams 
Cathay December Editor: Mrs. Flo. Milner 
Jamaica Annual December Editor: Esther Chapman 
(Mrs. Marshall Hepher) 
Jamaica Mirror December Editor: Mrs. Gertrude Sherman 
Pepperpot Late Editor: Mrs. Elsie Benjamin- 
November Barsoa 
Public Opinion Annual Editor: Vic. S. Reid 
Official Publications 


on aica Gazette 

blic Health Journal Quarterly By Health Department 
The Torch Quarterly By Education Department 
Handbook of Jamaica Angually~ tae 
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BROADCASTING 


Rapio jaMAIcA, the Broadcasting Station owned and operated 
by the Jamaica Broadcasting Company, Limited, has now been 
working commercially since Sunday, 9th July, 1950, and has 
established itself as an integral part of community life in Jamaica. 
As well as space broadcasting, the Company operates an extensive 
Rediffusion (wired broadcasting) network throughout Kingston 
and nearby suburbs, and in certain other parts of the Island. 

Programmes are broadcast ene on the air and over 
the wired network. 

The present staff of the service is 166, which includes technical, 
programme, office and other staff. 

The Company, which is a limited liability concern, is an associate 
of the Broadcast Relay Group in England. There is a Govern- 
ment Broadcasting Authority, which maintains liaison between 
the Company and Government. 

The Company’s A.M. transmitters work at the present time on 
Frequencies of 720 kc/s., 1180 kc/s and 560 kc/s in the Broadcast 
Band, and 4.95 mc/s and 3.36 mc/s in the shortwave bands. 
These frequencies give island-wide coverage. There are also two 
F.M. transmitters. : 


Location and Power of Transmitters 


Kingston 720 kc/s 
(Broadcast band) 416 metres 
5,000 watts A.M. 
Kingston 3.36 megacycles and 4.95 megacycles 
(Shortwave) 89.3 metres and 60.6 metres 


5,000 watts A.M. 


Kingston 94.6 megacycles 
_(F.M.) 3.14 metres 
| 250 watts F.M. 
2,500 watts E.R.P.. 
Montego Bay 1,180 ke/s 
(Broadcast Band,) § 254 metres 


‘1,000 watts A.M. 
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Christiana 90.6 megacycles 
(F.M.) 3.31 metres 
250 watts F.M. 
500 watts E.R.P. 
Mandeville 560 kc/s 
(Broadcast Band) 536 metres 
500 watts A.M. 


The call sign is ““Radio Jamaica and the Rediffusion Network’’. 

Hours: 6.00 a.m. to 11.00 p.m. Local time. 

A further 3 hours per day from 5.00 a.m. to 6.00 a.m., 
and 11.00 p.m. to 1.00 a.m., is provided by wired network for 
Rediffusion listeners only. 

Radio Jamaica is a commercial broadcasting station, but does 
a considerable amount of broadcasting in the public interest and 
of a cultural and educational nature. Important public events 
are covered by commentaries which are not sponsored and are 
at the Company’s expense, and programme schedules include 
classical concerts and other items of this nature. 

1955 was the year of Tercentenary celebrations, and Radio 
Jamaica and the Rediffusion Network took pride and pleasure in 
broadcasting on-the-spot commentaries and direct relays on major 
functions, so that people all over the Island could participate in 
the celebrations through the medium of radio coverage. 

This radio coverage was epitomized the last day of the year 
when Radio Jamaica synchronized the Religious Services so that 
it was possible for all those participating in the services throughout 
the Island at widely separated townships to worship together. 

This was the climax to a year of public service broadcasting 
on a scale greater than in any previous year. Early in the year 
Radio Jamaica had the privilege of covering the visit of Her Royal 
Highness The Princess Margaret from various points in the Island, 
and during the year coverage was also given to the visit of His 
Excellency the Governor of Puerto Rico, Senor Munoz Marin, 
and the visit of the President of Haiti, General Paul Magloire. 

Prior to the General Elections, Radio Jamaica broadcast a series 
of political speeches by representatives of the various Parties, and 
on election night Radio Jamaica kept the Island informed as to 
the progress of the election ag the votes were counted. 
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It is fitting to quote the words of the Hon. N. W. Manley, Q.c., 
Chief Minister, in a broadcast on the 9th July, 1955 on the occasion 
of Radio Jamaica’s Fifth Anniversary: ‘“‘I have only to remind my 
listeners of the zeal with which Radio Jamaica covers important 
functions which attract the attention of everybody. Wherever 
there is a public ceremony they can be relied upon to be there 
and to give a living picture to their listeners of what is taking place. 

..If one wants to reach the people of Jamaica today there is 
no doubt that the best means is to get on the air when you can be 
sure of the largest possible audience.” 

Under the franchise granted to the Company, Government is 
entitled to 10% of airtime, or approximately 114 hours per week. 
In addition to the airtime to which Government is entitled, the 
Company is also obliged under the franchise to allocate 10 hours 
per week to rebroadcasts of BBC programmes. The rebroadcasts 
and relays consist largely of newscasts, musical programmes, both 
classical and light, talks and plays. 

The estimated total audience, including privately owned radios, 
Communal Receivers and Rediffusion, is 500,000. 


Government Broadcasting 

Being Tercentenary Year, the Government Broadcasting Service 
tried to expand the scope of their broadcasts and fall in with the 
prevailing spirit of rejoicing and national feeling. 

In point of fact, the contribution began in 1954 with a series 
of twenty-four broadcasts by members of the Jamaica Historical 
Society, which dealt with the history of Jamaica from its discovery 
up to modern times. These ended in February, 1955. Following 
these, in April, came a second series ‘‘Poppyshow’’, the local 
variety show, in which the highlight was a ten-minute sketch on 
well-known Jamaican historical characters, and events were 
treated in a rather more light-hearted manner. 

The pattern of joining in as far as possible with the Tercentenary 
plans was followed throughout the year, and in November, at 
the request of the Jamaica 300 Committee, a special series was 
planned as the Government Broadcasting Service’s contribution 
to the National Festival of Arts. This included readings of 
Jamaican poems and prose, a concert of music by Jamaican artistes, 
locally written plays and special feature programmes on the work 
of various charitable organisations such as the eed for the Blind 
and the Jamaica Youth Clubs. Council. . os 
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Forums formed a large part in the schedule for 1955. These 
were of two kinds—‘‘ Various Opinions’’ in which a panel of four 
discussed questions sent in by listeners, and ‘‘Matters of Moment”’ 
where all the members were from the Jamaica Chamber of Com- 
merce excepting one who asked questions to supplement those 
sent in by listeners. 

BBC Transcriptions, though reduced in quantity, still formed 
an important part of output in Government time both for schools 
and for general programmes. The fall in the number of pro- 
grammes used is accounted for by the increased use made of 
local dramatic talent, local singers and musicians, and the pro- 
duction of features dealing with various aspects of Island life. 
Each year sees more and more programmes in all categories being 
produced locally, and the exchange of material with such places 
as Nigeria, Canada, New Zealand and Rhodesia. This helps to 
add variety and also awakens consciousness of the Island as part of 
the Commonwealth. 

The grant from Colonial Development and Welfare funds of 
part of the money for Government to erect and equip its own 
studios opens a wide field of expansion when the buildings are 
ready, which it is hoped will be towards the end of 1956. These 
facilities will relieve the strain imposed on the Jamaica Broad- 
casting Company who have provided them in the past, and fill 
a need felt by the Government Broadcasting Service for indepen- 
dent studio facilities. 


Schools Broadcasting 


Broadcasts which might be termed ‘classes on the air’, as well 
as a large number of locally produced programmes, were designed 
specially for School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
candidates. These included series on ‘“‘Julius Caesar’, ‘‘Mac- 
beth”, ‘“Twelfth Night” and the Anthology of Longer Poems. 
All the Shakespearean series were fully dramatised with linking 
commentaries between scenes; and all local artistes were used. 
Another interesting locally produced series was entitled ‘“How Our 
Services Work” which took the listener on imaginary visits to the 
Water Commission, Fire Service Headquarters, Local Government 
Offices and the Post Office. These locally produced programmes, 
together with those dealing with Nature Study, Music Appreciation, 
Voice Training, etc., formed approximately two-thirds of the 
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weekly schools broadcasts. The remaining third was filled by 
BBC transcribed school programmes and covering such subjects 
as World History, Geography and Travel, Science and General 
Knowledge. 

The total number of schools broadcasts for the year amounted 
to 357. 


FILMS 


Film Production and Distribution 

The return after a six months course in the United Kingdom, 
of the Films Officer in January, 1955, brought the staff of the Film 
Unit back to full strength. This proved to be a fortunate factor 
as never before in the Unit’s four years of existence was its resources 
more heavily taxed. The recording of the more important and 
significant events held in connection with the Island’s Tercen- 
tenary Celebrations naturally occupied the greater part of the 
production schedule. 

In a year of outstanding and noteworthy events associated with 
the Unit, the most notable achievement was the recording of 
Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret’s brief stop-over at 
Montego Bay enroute to Trinidad. It was the very first time that 
the Unit used the 35 mm (standard) Motion Picture medium and 
it was fitting that the historic event of the Princess setting foot for 
the first time on West Indian soil should be shown on the screens 
of the world only through the instrumentality of the Unit. The 
event was exhibited by such companies as Gaumont-British, 
Universal, Paramount, Movietone, BBC Television and British 
News. | 


Cinematography 

The Unit this year embarked upon full-scale 35mm production. 

In October, two Officers of the Unit, at the request of the 
Colonial Office, accompanied a Government Relief Mission to 
British Honduras after hurricane ‘‘Janet’? had devastated that 
mainland territory. A photographic record of the damage sus- 
tained by that country was made by the two officers, and was 
subsequently used in a composite film depicting the destruction 
wrought by ‘‘Janet” in her course across the Caribbean. The 
film was exhibited in the United Kingdom in conjunction with 
the launching of a Hurricane Appeal Fund to aid sufferers. | 
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In July the Unit completed another assignment, this time for 
the Crown Agents for Overseas Governments and Administrations. 
At their request, 35mm ‘‘shots” of the Band of the Jamaica Constabu- 
lary Force on parade were taken and, along with on-the-spot 
recordings which were made, have been since incorporated, with 
proper “credits” to the Unit, into a film ‘‘The Crown Agents” 
produced by the Big Six Film Unit, London. The film shows the 
functions of the Crown Agents. | | 


The following 16mm films which were begun in 1954 were com- 
pleted :— 
Self Help in Physical Education 
State Visit of the President of Liberia to Jamaica 
Industrial Fair, 1954 
Jamaica News Magazine (No. 4) (containing 4 items) 


The following 16mm films were produced and released during 
the year:— 
State Visit of the President of Haiti to Jamaica 
Historic Jamaica (in colour) 
Towards the end of the year the Unit was engaged in the com- 
pletion of a 16mm “Jamaica 300 News Magazine’. 
Meanwhile, in London, a “Jamaica 300” film in 35mm was 
nearing completion. 
The following 35mm films were completed and released during 
the year:— 
“Princess Margaret’s Visit to Jamaica.”’ | 
This film was released through the Central Office of Informa- 
tion for theatrical and non-theatrical exhibition in Com 
monwealth and Colonial Territories. 


‘Boys’ Brigade Island Run” (made in collaboration with the 
BBC). 


This film had a very successful run on BBC Television. 
“Jamaica Welcomes Puerto Rico.” 
A copy was formally presented to His Excellency Senor Munoz 


Marin, Governor of Puerto Rico, by the Government of 
Jamaica. 


The film “It Can Happen To You”—the Unit’s first narrative 
fim in the 35mm medium—was completed and will be released 
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for public showing early in 1956. Dealing with the problem of 
Venereal Diseases, the film has already been highly pee in 
United Kingdom circles. 


Still Photography 
Despite the volume of motion picture work done during the year 
the Unit was able to accomplish a fair amount of still photogra- 
phic work. 


Visual Education Schemes 

Jamaica was the recipient of a United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation Travelling Library in early 
August on loan for twelve weeks. The Film Unit and the Jamaica 
Social Welfare Commission were entrusted with planning the 
approach to and the dissemination, of information contained in 
the Library. The Library stimulated a lot of interest, and was 
greatly appreciated by all who were privileged to participate in 
the programmes. 


A Mobile Cinema Unit has been placed on order with British 
Films, England. The acquisition of this Unit is regarded as very 
important because it will be used for the launching of a pilot 
experiment in a new approach to the use of Mobile Units for 
Community Education and Development. It will possess two 
sets of equipment which are new to Mobile Cinema Units in 
Jamaica, namely, a recorder and the most modern facilities for 
exhibition of films outdoors. 


The recorder will be used to convey messages and speeches from 
prominent persons, which will be used to supplement the films 
and talks by field workers. 


An experiment in the establishment of Visual Education Centres 
in Jamaica was launched at Goshen School in St. Mary on July 
14, 1955. The aim of the scheme is to discover the practicability 
of establishing branches of the Film Unit in rural areas specifi- 
cally for— | 

(a) disseminating information in the various aspects of Visual 
Education; 

(b) experimenting in the use of various Visual Media in a 
proper community development programme. 
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The scheme was made possible through the combined contri- 
bution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, the Education Department and the Community 
of Goshen. 


Projection and Library Services 


With the acquisition of new projection equipment, this section 
carried out a full programme of shows during the year without 
the usual breakdowns and cancellations attendant on overworked 
equipment. A total of 580 night shows and 107 daylight shows 
(principally in schools) were given to approximately 77,672 persons. 

The Library continued to serve its ‘‘old customers” as well as 
many new film users during the year. A total of 52 films and 69 
filmstrips were added to its collection, and some 2,046 films and 
407 filmstrips were lent. 

By special arrangement with the Palace Amusement Company 
(1921) Ltd., showings of 16mm entertainment films were given by 
the Unit to shut-ins and under-privileged persons as a means of 
bringing some happiness to them during the Festive Season. 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES 


THE SUBJECTS DEALT WITH by the Information section of the Chief 
Minister’s Office are Press Relations, the supply of information to 
Overseas posts, answering enquiries from overseas sources for in- 
formation (except about Tourist Trade matters), providing copy 
for recognised Reference Publications, receiving and distributing 
publicity material (including films) from Overseas sources, meeting 
and assisting Press Representatives and other visitors whose busi- 
ness relates to official Information or Publicity, and giving guidance 
to Government Departments on Publicity matters. 

A weekly resumé of local Press Reports is supplied to 17 Posts 
in the United Kingdom, the United States and the Caribbean 
area. Copies of published Government Reports are circulated on 
a similar basis. 

The section made a useful contribution to the Press arrangements 
in connection with the visit of Her Royal Highness The Princess 
Margaret in February. The Assistant Information Officer was 
appointed Press Officer for the Royal Visit, and was in charge of 
a special Press Centre set up for the occasion. 
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In all, over 140 News Correspondents, Photographers and 
News-Reel cameramen were registered with the Centre, and a 
total of 114,523 words was cabled from the Centre. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRITISH COUNCIL in Jamaica are twofold: 
it works to foster the development of the country by co-operating 
with and supporting the cultural and educational institutions of 
the Island, and it tries to spread a greater knowledge and under- 
standing of Great Britain and its people. To these ends the 
Council has continued to work closely with the Institute of Jamaica, 
and has co-operated with the Extra-Mural Department of the 
University College of the West Indies, the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, the Jamaica School of 
Arts and Crafts and other official bodies. It is represented in 
most of the learned and cultural societies of the Island, and con- 
tinues to assist deserving cultural groups and societies with material 
and occasional financial aid. 

The Tercentenary Year provided a unique opportunity for 
reviewing the work of the Council and of estimating its contri- 
bution in certain fields. The time, energy, material and financial 
assistance devoted over a period of ten years to the development 
of festivals in certain outlying Parishes led to the development of 
_ similar festivals in other Parishes and made possible the first 
National Festival. It was possible to see the results of continued 
assistance in the field of drama, particularly through the Secondary 
Schools’ Drama Festival, and in fine arts through the continued 
subsidy to the Jamaica School of Arts and Crafts and assistance 
to individual artists. The Tercentenary awards by the Government 
of Jamaica for outstanding work during the year in art and theatre 
went to two former British Council Scholars. The Tercentenary 
Production of the ‘“Tempest’’ was produced by two former scholars. 

The exhibitions and festivals held as part of the Tercentenary 
Celebrations underlined the considerable development made in 
Jamaica during the past few years. The British Council has been 
able to assist in various ways in this widespread cultural develop- 
ment by helping the organisations already engaged in it. 

Drama The Secondary Schools’ Drama Festival, inaugurated, 
subsidised and administered by the British Council, has become 
firmly established as an annual festival. In 1955, after five suc- 
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cessful years, the festival was not only self-supporting, but able. to 
make grants to all schools taking part, and a healthy financial 
reserve had been accumulated. Responsibility for the organisa- 
tion and administration of future festivals was handed over to the 
schools. 

Assistance was continued to certain adult Drama Groups. 

Music The Council maintained an active interest in the various 
music organisations as well as advising in music the Department of 
Education, the Institute of Jamaica and the Music merely of 
Jamaica. 

The Festivals at Port Antonio and St. Ann’s Bay, which were 
organised and planned by the Council, were used as models for 
the Parish Festivals organised by the Tercentenary Celebrations 
Committee. In addition to being represented on the Tercentenary 
Advisory Committee for the Arts, the Council gave considerable 
help in the adjudication at these Festivals. 

An officer of the Council has continued to conduct the Gordon 
String Orchestra and direct chamber music groups in Kingston 
and at the University College. A ladies’ choir, the Orpheus 
Singers, was formed with the help of the Council, and has made 
several successful public appearances. 

The library of gramophone records, books and scores was amdeh 
used by schools, institutions and music groups he ata the 
Island. 

Scholarships, Bursaries and Student Welfare Durisg the year two 
awards were made, one for Librarianship, and one for Personnel 
Management. 

Information was supplied to a large number of students and 
student nurses leaving for the United Kingdom. An Introduction 
to Britain course was held in July for 65 students and student 
nurses leaving during the peak period in September. 

There was a large number of additional enquiries from emigrants 
wishing to study in England at Evening Institutes and Polytechnics. 

Publications The Council has continued issuing the Monthly 
Bulletin of Cultural and Educational Events which has become as 
comprehensive as possible. In 1955 there was a circulation of 
well ovey 1,000 copies each month to cultural societies and the 
general public. 

Fine Arts An Exhibition of Sculpture by Henry Moore was 
shown in the Art Gallery of the Institute of Jamaica in September. 
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It consisted of four sculpture miniatures, twenty large photographs 
of sculpture and ten colour reproductions. The Exhibition aroused 
much interest and was well attended. 

The annual subsidy was continued to the School of Arts ‘and 
Crafts for the purchase of materials and help given to individual 
artists. 

Periodicals Several hundred copies of periodicals were pre- 
sented to secondary schools, the University College and other 
organisations in Jamaica, the Bahamas and Bermuda. The pur- 
pose is to provide an up-to-date knowledge of trends in literature, 
science and the arts and so assist specialist teachers in finding 
suitable material for their work. 

Broadcasting Weekly broadcast talks were organised on sub- 
jects with a general cultural or educational interest. The Council 
was also responsible for a regular weekly concert of recorded music. 
It was represented on the Schools’ Broadcasting Advisory Commit- 
tee and the Extra Mural Department’s Adult Education by Radio 
Committee. Much material was supplied for Schools’ Broadcasts. 

Films A large library of educational and documentary films, 
two projectors and other film equipment are on indefinite loan to 
the Central Film Organisation (Department of Education). 
Considerable use was made of this equipment, not only by schools, 
but by societies and other organisations. 

Visitors Sir Stanley Unwin, Publisher, visited the Island in 
November. He visited libraries, booksellers, the University College, 
Government Archives and schools. He also lectured. 
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Chapter 13: Local Forces 


THE JAMAICA MILITARY BAND 


TRICTLY SPEAKING, the only Local Force unit in Jamaica 

is The Jamaica Military Band. 

This unit is recruited on a four-year engagement and is trained 
by the Director of Music. The Band provides a link with the 
former West India Regiment, and wears the Zouave uniform of 
that Regiment. 


THE JAMAICA REGIMENT 
THE JAMAICA REGIMENT is linked with the Jamaica Militia which 
was first formed in 1850. The Militia was disbanded in 1906 
but a nucleus became the Kingston Infantry Volunteers, which 
was changed in 1938 to the Jamaica Infantry Volunteers, and 
finally to the Jamaica Battalion in 1942. It was renamed The 
Jamaica Regiment in 1954. Although controlled by the War 
Office, the Regiment is partially financed by the Jamaica Govern- 
ment in that an annual subvention of £50,000 is made towards 
the cost of Imperial Defence. Fifteen Officers, the Regimental 
Sergeant-Major and the Technical and Armourer Sergeants may 
be United Kingdom personnel. At present there are fifteen 
United Kingdom Officers and six Local Officers. Recruiting is 
by selection throughout the Island on one year’s engagement with 
annual re-engagements. Recruits must be between 18 and 23 
years of age. Recruiting during the year has been very satis- 
factory, and the number of men presenting themselves for enlist- 
ment has been far in excess of requirements. This has enabled 
careful selection to be made. Recruits are trained for twelve 
weeks at Newcastle. The Regiment is trained in Weapon Train- 
ing, Internal Security Duties and Field Training up to Brigade 
level. Each Company carries out three weeks training in Camp 
annually, and the whole Regiment also concentrates for one month 
in a training Camp at Moneague. During 1955, in addition to 
the normal field training, the Regiment undertook a 4-day exercise 
starting at Montego Bay, and finishing up near Moneague. This 
exercise included movement by transport by night over difficult 
routes, and ended with a full scale battalion attack covered by a 
smoke screen. This was the first time the Regiment has attempted 
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so ambitious an exercise. The Regiment also took part in a 
Brigade Exercise set by the Area Commander, which involved 
a long and mountainous approach march, followed by a dawn 
attack. Both exercises were highly successful. | 

The Regiment played its full part in the Tercentenary Cele- 
brations, and undertook the following ceremonial parades in 
addition to the normal ceremonies for the Queen’s Birthday, 
Armistice Sunday, the opening of the Legislature, etc.:— 

(a) The Queen’s Colour was trooped before Her Royal High- 
ness The Princess Margaret on 2I1st February, and the 
Regimental Colour before the Colonel of the Regiment, 
the Honourable Colonel A. G. Curphey, c.B.£., M.c., E.D., 

| on 26th February. 

(b) Guards of Honour were provided fee the President Jeb 
Haiti and for the Governor of Puerto Rico during their 
visits, and for the arrival of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Alice on 17th January. | 

(c) Seven old colours of the former West India Regiment, 
which had been laid up in the Garrison Church, Up 
Park Camp, were repaired by the wives of Officers of 
the Regiment, and were returned with full ceremony 
to the Church on 20th November, after being marched 
through the streets of Kingston on 19th November. | 


THE WEST INDIA REGIMENT 


In 1952 THE GOVERNMENT OF JAMAICA accepted a proposal by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the West India Regiment 
be re-formed on a regional basis. It is proposed that the Regiment 
should be a Local Force and not an integral part of the British 
Army, although operational, administrative and financial control 
will be vested in the War Office, and the re-formed Regiment will 
be under the Command of the Commander, Caribbean Area. 
Its basic role is to be local defence and internal security within the 
Caribbean Area, although its use outside the Caribbean Area in 
the event of a major war is not excluded. When the West India 
‘Regiment is re-formed, the Jamaica Regiment will be disbanded, 
and those of its members who are willing to serve and are accept- 
able will be dispersed in the new Regiment. Other Officers and 
men will be recruited from all the participating West Indian 
territories, and the Officers will hold the Queen’s Commission. 
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It is proposed that the Regiment. should consist of a Regimental 
Headquarters and Depot and two Battalions each comprising a 
Battalion Headquarters, a Headquarters Company and four 
Rifle Companies. The Regimental Headquarters, Depot and three 
Rifle Companies would normally be stationed in Jamaica. The 
cost of the new Regiment will be met by contributions from all 
the territories concerned, with the balance being made good by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

An important step forward was taken in 1955 when both Houses 
of the Legislature passed Resolutions urging that the necessary 
legislation be introduced into the House of Commons, and that 
the War Office proceed forthwith to raise the Regiment. 


THE ARMY AND AIR CADET FORCE (JAMAICA) 


IN NOVEMBER, 1943, the Army and Air Cadet Force (Jamaica) 
came into being, and in January, 1944, the first Officers’ Course 
was held. By the middle of that year, the Force had an establish- 
ment of 46 Officers and 1,068 Cadets, with Units in 16 schools, 
colleges, and Practical Training Centres. The Force now com- 
prises 19 Units and 2 Drum and Bugle Bands, with an establish- 
ment of 59 Officers and 1,292 Cadets. 

The Force, which has been commanded from its inception by 
Colonel M. R. DeCordova, M.B.E., E.D., is a voluntary organisation, 
supported by annual Government subventions. Its objects are 
primarily civil rather than military; to instil qualities of leadership, 
discipline, and a sense of responsibility and to discover and develop 
leadership in its members. The Force is non-denominational and 
non-political, and service in its ranks is voluntary, part-time, 
local and unpaid. 

In 1953 the Force sent a detachment of 3 Officers and 30 Cadets 
to London for the Coronation. In the same year at home it had 
the honour to parade and to act as keepers of the grounds on the 
occasion of the combined Military Paradein honour of Her Majesty 
The Queen and His Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh. 

In 1953, in celebration of the 10th Anniversary of the Force, 
the Standard was dedicated, presented to the Force by His 
Excellency the Governor, and trooped. The following year the 
Force received the Freedom of the City of Kingston at a special 
Parade held on the Kingston Race Course. 
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During 1955 the Army and Air Cadet Force (Jamaica) took a 
very active part in the Jamaica 300 Celebrations, and provided 
Guards of Honour for Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret 
and for His Excellency the Governor of Puerto Rico. 


PART III 
Chapter 1 : Geography and Climate 


AREA 
‘THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA (together with the Pedro and 
Morant Cays to the South) is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 
about 90 miles south of Cuba. Its area is 4,411.21 square miles. 
The Turks and Caicos Islands and the Cayman Islands are 166 
square miles and 100 square miles in area respectively. 


CLIMATE 

GENERALLY SPEAKING, the rainy months are May and October but 
in the extreme north-east winter rains fall between November 
and January. The heaviest annual rainfall, which exceeds 200 
inches, occurs near the Blue Mountain Ridge in the north-east, 
the lowest in the extreme south. Hurricanes occur on the average 
once in seven years. The following table shows temperatures and 
rainfall for selected places in 1955. 


Height above Mean Annual 


Sea Level Temperature Rainfall 

Station Feet Degrees F. (inches) 
Bodles 50 75 40.69 
Caenwood 100 76.3 122.44 
Castleton Gardens 496 73.4 119.71 
Cinchona 4,900 63.1 83 .88 
Grove Place 1,400 72.5 66.10 
Hope Laboratory .. 668 76.6 55.87 
Irwin 80 71.2 53.85 
Mill Bank 600 Be 270.27 (1954) 
Morant Point 8 79.6 76.55 
Negril Point «33 79.1 41.05 
Orange River 450 74.8 75.78 © 
Palisadoes 19 80.3 33.33 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


THE CAPITAL IS KINGSTON, which, together with Port Royal, has 
an estimated population of 142,464. The other principal towns 
are:— 


Population 
(1943 census) 

Montego Bay = be 11,547 
Spanish Town = is 12,007 


GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


THE ISLAND IS MOUNTAINOUS and rises in the centre to 7,402 feet 
(Blue Mountain Peak). The area of land over 1,000 feet above sea 
level is 2,110 square miles. There are numerous rivers. Forest 
lands comprise about 400,000 acres, of which 232,000 constitute 
the Government Forest Reserves. 


The following table will give a general idea of the area in square 
miles embraced in the different zones of elevation, above sea level, 
in the several Parishes:— 


Area_ | 1,000 ft. }2,000 ft. | 3,000 ft. | 4,000 ft. | 5,000 ft. 
Parishes | below to to to to and Total 
1,000 ft. | 2,000 ft. | 3,000 ft.) 4,000 ft. | 5,000 ft. | upwards! areas in 
sq. Miles}sq. Milesisq. Miles}sq. Miles|sq. Milesjsq. Miles|sq. Miles 


Kingston 9.35 ee n 5 ee 10.10 
St Andrew 60.3 57 30 20 11 3} 181.30 
St Thomas} 141.17 63 39 24 18 15| 300.17 
Portland 97 .53 94 49 41 26 21| 328.53 
St. Mary 112.04 119 19 4 = ee 254 .04 
St. Ann .88) 336.05 57 i are ne 481.05 
Trelawny 172.55} 142 38 oy Li a 352.55 
St. James 142.11 92 6.5 ag + 2 240.61 
Hanover 168.08 9 ee ons a ag 177.08 
West- 

moreland| 244.39 76 ets ne - Vee 320.39 
St. Eliza- 

beth 339.94) 124 10.5 ws of 7 474.44 
Man- 

chester 47 150.79| 142 bod ee Be 339.79 
Clarendon| 304 114.89 49 = Pes y 467.89 
St. Cath- 

erine 335.27} 129 19 on 5s a 483.27 

Totals {2,261 .73/1,507.48); 459 89 55 39/4,411.21 


From the above it will be observed that a great diversity of climate 
is obtainable. 
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From a tropical temperature of 80° to 86° at the sea coast, the 
thermometer falls to 40° and 50° on the tops of the highest moun- 
tains, and with a dryness of atmosphere that renders the climate of 
the mountains of Jamaica particularly delightful and suitable to 
the most delicate constitutions. 


Chapter 2: History 


DURING HIS SECOND VOYAGE to the New World, 
Columbus sighted Jamaica on the 4th of May, 1494, and 
first set foot on the Island the next day. From seashore to moun- 
tain top the green primeval forest of the rugged landscape was 
unbroken save for occasional clearings of the Arawak Indians. 
There were magnificent timber trees abounding, including 
mahogany, cedar, bullet wood, fiddle wood, mahoe and brazilletto. 
The settlements of the primitive Arawaks lay within a few miles of 
the coast, as the people were largely dependent upon the sea 
for much of their food. Village sites were, in fact, usually located 
several hundred feet up a hillside providing a broad view of the sea 
‘ and country below; the houses were constructed of stakes with 
thatched roofs. Cassava, maize, sweet potato and probably arrow- 
root were cultivated. A peaceful people, the Arawaks were quite 
unlike the warlike man-eating Caribs, who gave their name to the 
Caribbean Sea and region. The Caribs probably made sorties 
to Jamaica, but there is no evidence to suggest that they ever had 
any permanent settlements on the Island. No _ pre-Arawak 
remains have been found, and it would appear that Jamaica was 
quite uninhabited prior to 1000 A.D. or even later. It is estimated 
that there were about 60,000 Indians in the Island when the 
Spanish arrived, and it is likely that European diseases, as well as 
the cruel methods of the Spanish, were responsible for their dec- 
imation. According to the Spanish records, the Arawaks in 
Jamaica were exterminated well before the arrival of the English 
in the mid-17th Century. | 
Columbus took possession of the Island in the name of the King 
and Queen of Spain, but it was not until Juan de Esquivel was 
appointed first Governor in 1509, that Jamaica was actually 
occupied. Although it remained Spanish until the arrival of the 
English in 1655, it was never a large or flourishing Colony. In 
point of fact, Jamaica served as little more than a supply base for 
expeditions to the mainland of America. The first Spanish 
Capital was at Sevilla Nueva (Seville) near the present town of 
St. Ann’s Bay. The unhealthy and indefensible site was soon 
abandoned, and in 1534 the new Capital was set up at Villa de 
la Vega, the site of the present Spanish Town. 
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In 1655, an English expedition under Admiral Penn and General 
- Venables was sent out by Oliver Cromwell to capture Hispaniola. 
Failing in their objective, they sailed to Jamaica and landed at 
Passage Fort on the 10th May. ‘They met with very little resistance, 
but Spanish Guerillas held out in the interior until 1660, when 
Ysassi, the last Spanish Governor of Jamaica, escaped with his 
followers to Cuba. Although today there is very little surviving 
material evidence of the Spanish occupation, many Spanish 
place names have been perpetuated. 

The Spaniards had imported slaves from Africa, most of whom 
they took with them when they left Jamaica. However, a small 
number remained in the fastness of the interior, forming the 
nucleus of the Maroons. 

At the outset there was a brief period of military government. 
General Edward D’Oyley was appointed the first civil Governor in 
1661. The second Governor, Lord Windsor, appointed in 1662, 
brought with him a Proclamation from the King giving the people 
of Jamaica the rights of citizens of England, and to the Island the 
right to make its own Laws. He also brought the Arms of the 
Island and the Broad Seal. Lord Windsor stayed in Jamaica for 
only ten weeks, but in that time he laid the foundations of good 
government. The Governor, appointed by the Crown, acted 
with the advice of a nominated council; the legislature consisted 
of the Governor, the Council and a representative Assembly. 
Under the English, the first Capital was at Port Royal, but in 
1664 it was removed to St. Jago de la Vega (Spanish Town), 
where the first House of Assembly, consisting of 20 freeholders, 
met in 1664. This Assembly regarded itself as equivalent in 
Jamaica to the House of Commons in England. 

During the early years, the pioneers and founders of the English 
Colony suffered terribly from the fevers of the country, and 
colonization was slow. Luke Stokes, the Governor of Nevis, 
came and settled with about 1,600 people at the south-eastern 
end of the Island in 1656. In 1664, Sir Thomas Modyford arrived 
from Barbados with 1,000 settlers. Modyford, as Governor, 
helped and protected the English Buccaneers, under Henry Morgan 
who had moved to Port Royal from the island of Tortuga. With 
Port Royal as base and stronghold, the buccaneers roved widely 
over the Caribbean, raiding Spanish territories, and the ships and 
plunder they brought vastly enriched the town. Modyford also 
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encouraged agriculture, and especially the cultivation of cacao 
and sugarcane. At this time, a large number of slaves were 
brought from Africa to Jamaica, and the slave trade flourished. 
The Treaty of Madrid, in 1670, recognised English sovereignty 
over all American territories then in English possession. This 
removed the pressing need of constant defence against Spanish 
attack and gave greater encouragement to planting. In 1672, 
there were 70 sugar works, 60 indigo works and 60 cacao walks in 
the Island. Sugar planting was further extended with the arrival 
of 1,200 settlers from Surinam in the year 1674. 


The terrible earthquake of the 7th June, 1692, destroyed Port 
Royal, then the finest town in the West Indies, and one of the 
richest places in the world by reason of treasures brought in by 
the Buccaneers. It was as a result of the destruction of Port Royal, 
that the town of Kingston was developed. Once again, Jamaica 
became a supply base for activities elsewhere; in this case, for 
English trade with Spanish America. 


The Assembly was engaged in dispute with the Home Govern- 
ment for the first 65 years of its existence over the question of 
revenue. The Assembly of 1728 granted a permanent annual 
revenue of £8,000 towards the support of the Civil Government. 
In return, it was enacted that ‘‘all such Laws and Statutes of 
England as have been at any time esteemed, introduced, used, 
accepted or received as Laws of this Island, shall and are hereby 
declared to be and continue Laws of His Majesty’s Island of Jamaica 
forever”. After this, until 1865, the people of Jamaica enjoyed, 
with certain restrictions, the right of making their own Laws. 


The system evolved in Tudor times in England, whereby the 
ecclesiastical parish served also as the unit of local civil adminis- 
tration, was transplanted to Jamaica. Parishes were established, 
and their Vestries performed most of the functions now described 
as social services, in so far as they were performed at all. The 
system of Local Government, which provided for the maintenance 
of the Church and the Poor, was.laid down in the Act of 1681. 
Public workhouses and gaols were established early, and pro- 
vision was made for public health, roads, postal services, preser- 
vation of order, public safety and protection from fire. No State 
system of education existed in the early days, but 218 legacies 
for the Church, the Poor and for Education were left between 
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1667 and 1736, and many of the existing secondary schools were 
founded on the benevolence of early colonists. 


Jamaica became a country of large sugar estates, employing 
African slave labour in great numbers, with a small and diminishing 
European population. Many of the estates throughout the Island 
were owned by absentee landlords, who had no interest in the 
country from which they derived their wealth. Jewish refugees 
from Spain and Portugal were encouraged to settle in Jamaica 
shortly after the English conquest. They established themselves 
as an important element in the population, particularly in the 
towns, where they engaged in trade. 


Coffee was introduced into the Island in 1718. This provided 
for the development of an important industry which was later 
developed by French immigrants from the new Republic of Haiti. 


During the first quarter of the 18th Century difficulties arose 
with the Maroons. Originally freed negroes who had mixed with 
Arawaks, they were later joined by fugitive slaves. A tribal con- 
sciousness developed, dominated by truculent Coromantyns. 
Aided by the difficult terrain of the interior, the Maroons took a 
heavy toll of the English troops and local militia sent against 
them. The ‘First Maroon War” lasted eleven years. A peace 
treaty signed in 1738 conceded areas of land as reservations within 
which the Chiefs were given substantial powers. 


During the 18th Century Port Royal reached great heights as a 
naval base, and famous names associated with it include Benbow, 
Vernon, Parker, Rodney and Nelson. Rodney’s great victory over 
deGrasse off Dominica in 1782 saved Jamaica from possible capture 
by the French. Rodney brought the captured French ships to 
Port Royal. The Rodney Memorial at Spanish Town testifies 
Jamaica’s gratitude to that great naval commander. Neither 
the French nor the Spanish ever again made any serious attempt to 
take Jamaica. 


Troops from Jamaica participated in the expedition which 
captured Havana in 1762, but owing to the sugar interests in 
Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies, which feared the effect 
of bringing into British markets sugar from the vast Cuban fields, 
Cuba was given back to Spain by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

The slave insurrection in Saint Domingue created concern in 
Jamaica, eventually leading to intervention in 1793. Victory for 
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Toussaint l’?Ouverture was overwhelming, however, and the 
British suffered heavy losses before withdrawing. Many fugitives 
came to Jamaica and, for the most part, became good citizens. 


In 1795, trouble with the Trelawny Town Maroons ended with 
about 600 of them being exiled to Nova Scotia, where many 
perished of the cold, before the survivors were transferred to 
Sierra Leone. ; 


In 1805 there was fear of French invasion, and martial law was 
declared, but in the following year any apprehension was allayed 
by Admiral Duckworth, who brought in the prizes captured off 
San Domingo, in one of the most complete victories on record. 
The Journal kept by Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Nugent, the wife of 
General Nugent, Governor from 1801 to 1806, contains an excellent 
account of the life of the period, and gives abundant evidence of 
the strenuous life lived, with its endless round of receptions, 
banquets, balls, reviews and interviews. 


England was relatively late in entering the African slave trade 
in which the first European nation to engage was Portugal. By 
1713, however, the monopoly had passed to Britain, and thousands 
of slaves were brought to the West Indies from Africa during the 
18th Century—many of them came from the Gold Coast and 
most of the African words surviving in Jamaican speech are of 
Ashanti origin, as is most of the Jamaican folklore. The two main 
streams in Jamaican culture derive from the British Isles and from 
the West Coast of Africa. Slave ownership was governed by slave 
Laws; at first these were principally concerned with the protection 
of the interest of the owner, but they gradually evolved until, 
in the period which immediately preceded Emancipation, the 
protection of the interests of the slaves was given greater emphasis. 
Agitation against the slave trade and against slavery itself com- 
menced during the last half of the 18th Century. The motive 
power for the abolition of slavery had its origin in England, and 
was part of a general humanitarian movement. As a result of 
the efforts of such men as Clarkson, Wilberforce and others, the 
slave trade between Africa and Jamaica was abolished by the 
British Parliament in 1807. Slavery itself was abolished in August, 
1834, and complete freedom was declared on the Ist August, 1838. 
The sum of £5,853,975 was awarded to Jamaican slave-holders in 
compensation for the manumission of their property, i.e. upwards 
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of a quarter of a million slaves; but much of this money found its 
way into the pockets of merchants in London who held mortgages 
on the estates, and did not directly benefit the Island. 

Nonconformist missionaries, coming out te Jamaica in increasing 
numbers during the early years of the 19th Century, worked un- 
ceasingly to prepare the people for emancipation and for the 
elimination of the civil disabilities which prevailed against free 
people of colour. The names of the Baptists, Burchell, Phillippo 
and William Knibb, stand out in this connection. Championed 
by Edward Jordon, who rose from their ranks, the free people of 
colour were granted full citizenship by the Assembly in 1832. 

During the 19th Century Jamaica’s importance as a military and 
naval station declined steadily. The wealth of the Island, which 
had come through the employment of slave labour, was brought 
toanend. The abolition of the slave trade also brought about con- 
siderable changes in the treatment of slaves. The estate ceased 
to be the main social unit, and the population started to reform 
itself into new communities and in new settlements. 

There were many differences between the planters and the Heil 
government over conditions arising out of emancipation, but Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, while he was Governor (1839-42), did much to 
reconcile these differences. His statue in Kingston testifies to the 
regard in which he was justly held. 

‘Towards the middle of the 19th Century, the financial condition 
of the Colony became serious. The British Government in 1848 
adopted the policy of free trade, that is, goods from foreign coun- 
tries were permitted to enter the English market on the same terms 
as goods from the British Colonies. As a result, Jamaica could 
not compete with Cuba and other foreign sugar-producing countries 
which still cultivated their estates by means of slave labour. A 
crisis occurred in Jamaica—the Treasury became bankrupt, and 
a deadlock ensued. The Assembly declined to do any business 
with the Council; an Act was passed authorising the Governor to 
appoint an Executive Committee to assist him in the general ad- 
ministration of the Colony. A Legislative Council, consisting 
partly of official and partly of non-official members, replaced the 
old Council which had been fully official. 

As an immediate result of the abolition of slavery, need was felt 
for more labourers, and in 1842 the first immigrants arrived from 
India. In 1854 Chinese labour was introduced. The early 
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efforts were not very successful, but in 1869 the system of inden- 
tured service was established, attracting many ‘‘East Indians”’ 
from India. 

In 1860 a line of mail steamers was subsidised to run between 
Kingston and New York. This was the first communication from 
a port in the British West Indies to America, and offered facilities 
for the shipment of Jamaican fruits, which had hitherto had no 
marketable value for exportation. It was in 1868 that the fruit 
trade was established as a result of the enterprise and perseverance 
of Captain L. D. Baker, a native of Cape Cod. 

In 1864, under the Governorship of Edward John Eyre, the 

disputes between the planters and the labouring organisation 
grew more and more bitter. On the Ilth of October, 1865, an 
organised uprising took place in the town of Morant Bay. George 
William Gordon, merchant, planter, politician and leader of the 
people, was tried by Court Martial and hanged. Governor Eyre 
was recalled, and in the following year, Crown Government, 
under which the Governor was armed with almost despotic power, 
was organised. 
_ Sir John Peter Grant, a very able administrator, set about to 
reorganise institutions of the Colony. <A Legislative Council was 
established consisting of the Governor, six officials and three non- 
official members. A Privy Council was also appointed, and 
Parochial Boards were nominated by the Government. The 
twenty-two Parishes into which the Island was then divided were 
reduced to fourteen. The Police Force was entirely reorganised 
and a Public Works Department set up. A scheme for the super- 
vision and inspection of Elementary Schools was drawn up and 
embodied in the regulations of 1867. A School’s Committee was 
created in 1879 under the Governorship of Sir Anthony Musgrave, 
and in the same year the Institute of Jamaica was established. 

The influence of the Church of England in Jamaica had reached a 
low ebb, but was resuscitated through the devoted efforts of Enos 
Nuttall, who was consecrated Bishop of Jamaica in 1880, and became 
Archbishop of the West Indies in 1894. 

_ A move toward the re-establishment of representative Govern- 
ment was attempted during the administration of Sir Henry 
Norman (1883-1889) with nine members of the Legislative Council 
being elected by the people, along with five official and five 
nominated members. Education received long-needed attention 
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and the roads of the Island were extended and improved. In 1894 
the Railway was extended to Montego Bay, and in 1896 a branch to 
Port Antonio was opened. By the turn of the century, many 
people had acquired their own land and the fruit trade had 
become most important. 

The disastrous earthquake of 1907 killed some 800 people, and 
every building in Kingston was damaged, the lower part of the 
city being completely destroyed. A new city of reinforced con- 
crete buildings replaced the former brick and wooden structures. 
The period of Sir Sydney Olivier’s governorship (1907-13) will be 
remembered for the re-building of Kingston and the remodelling 
of the Colony’s financial system. 


Jamaica took part in the Great World War of 1914-18 by sending 
to the front over 10,000 men, many of whom distinguished them- 
selves during the struggle. During the war years, the Island 
suffered, quite naturally, from the lack of ships to take its products 
abroad, but immediately after the war came a period of fluc- 
tuating prosperity. However, the rapid increase in population 
and the disastrous onslaught of disease upon the banana cultivations 
as well as a series of severe storms during the mid 30’s, were 
amongst the causes which brought about another period of econo- 
mic distress, which, in turn, brought about unrest eventually 
culminating in riots in 1938. W. A. Bustamante, one of the leaders 
of the movement, was arrested. After his release, he formed what 
was the first recognized Labour Union in Jamaica. The People’s 
National Party was formed during the same year under the leader- 
ship of Norman W. Manley. 


' With the outbreak of World War II in September, 1939, Jamaica 
was placed under the Defence of the Realm Act imposing an in- 
creasing number of controls during the course of the conflict. 
Many volunteers from Jamaica joined the various Services, but 
no West Indian contingent was formed as in World War I. Under 
the Lend-Lease agreement between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, American 
naval and air Bases were established in Jamaica, the construction 
of which gave much employment, which helped to tide over the 
economic crisis caused by the reduction of the export trade. With 
the deactivation of the Bases after the close of the War, certain 
areas were turned back to the Jamaica Government for agri- 
cultural purposes. 
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The census of 1943 showed the population of the Island to be 
approximately 13 million. 

On the 20th of November, 1944, a new Constitution was pro- 
claimed, under which the Island regained representative Govern- 
ment. The House of Representatives, a wholly elected body, 
replaced the single Legislative Council presided over by the 
Governor. A Legislative Council, partly ex-officio and partly 
nominated by the Governor, became the Upper House. There 
also came into existence an Executive Council of ten members— 
five chosen by the House of Representatives, and five by the 
Governor. General Elections followed, and the Jamaica Labour 
Party, led by Mr. Bustamante, obtained a majority over the 
People’s National Party. 

At the end of the War, Jamaica’s trade was almost entirely with 
the United Kingdom, the production of sugar had expanded, 
and bananas had recovered in importance with the discovery of a 
disease-resistant variety. Travel restrictions throughout the world 
caused people from North America to look towards the nearby 
Caribbean for vacations, and caused people from England to seek 
their holidays within the sterling area. The Tourist Trade 
developed rapidly, especially along the north coast from Montego 
Bay eastward to Port Antonio. 

In 1947, the possibility of the federation of the British Caribbean 
was first discussed at Montego Bay at a Conference attended by 
representatives of the various territories. 

In 1948, the University College of the West Indies was established 
in Jamaica at Mona outside of Kingston. It receives support from 
the Governments of all the British Caribbean territories. During 
1953, the University College of the West Indies Hospital was 
opened. In November of that year Her Majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth II, visited Jamaica—the first reigning Sovereign to visit the 
Island. 

At the half century the social and economic picture in Jamaica 
was undergoing great changes. Industrialization was under way. 
Bauxite had been discovered in large quantities, and three major 
mining companies had commenced operations, one of them con- 
verting the ore into alumina within the Island. The mining of 
Gypsum promised an export trade as well as local industrial 
development; a Cement factory had been brought into operation. 
The improvement of housing of the poorer classes, especially in the 
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vicinity of Kingston and elsewhere in the south-eastern portions 
of the Island, was accelerated by the hurricane of 1951, which 
left many homeless. The encouragement of industry through the 
establishment of the Industrial Development Corporation and the 
assistance to agriculture through the establishment of the Agri- 
cultural Development Corporation have already shown far- 
reaching positive effects. The facilities of modern air travel 
have made Jamaica increasingly important as a cross-roads in the 
New World, and this has undoubtedly had an important bearing 
on the rate of change in local conditions. 


Mass movement of labour from Jamaica has occurred on more 
_ than one occasion in recent history. It is said that the completion 
of the Panama Canal in 1914 was due largely to the effort of 
Jamaican labour, much of which remained in Panama thereafter. 
The development of the Central American banana plantations 
in the twenties attracted Jamaicans on a large scale to Honduras 
and Costa Rica. Sugar expansion in Cuba likewise brought about 
mass movement. For several decades prior to World War II, 
there was a steady large-scale migration to the United States of 
America, where it is said that over 30,000 Jamaicans live in New 
York City alone. New immigration laws, following the close of 
World War II, practically closed the door to the United States. 
This fact, combined with under-employment in England, gave 
rise to a mass migration to the United Kingdom which com- 
menced in 1954 and continued through 1955, during which year 
over 18,000 migrants are said to have left Jamaica. 


The Jamaica (Constitution) Order in Council, 1953, came into 
effect in May, 1953, reconstituting the Executive Council and pro- 
viding for eight Ministers to be selected from amongst the Members 
of the House of Representatives. The first Ministries were set up 
on the Ist June, 1953. 


1955, known locally as. the ‘‘Jamaica 300” year, will be re- 
membered for the year-long, Island-wide celebrations of 300 years 
of Jamaican history. 


At the beginning of the year, General Elections were held, which 
resulted in a change of Government. The People’s National Party 
came into power, and a new Government under. the Chief Minister, 
the Honourable N. W. Manley, Q.c., M.m., was formed. 
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In August, of the same year ‘The Jamaica (Constitution) 
Order in Council, 1955’, which made provision for a ninth 
Minister, was brought into force. 


There was steady progress towards a Federation of the British 
Caribbean, and as the year came to a close, preparations were 
being made for what was expected to be the final Federation Con- 
ference in London early in 1956. 


The following is a list of Governors of Jamaica from 1661 to the 
present time:— 


Governors of Famaica 


(Administrations during temporary absences of Governors have not been 


1661-62 General Edward D’Oyley Governor 
1662 Thomas, Lord Windsor Governor 
1662-64 Sir Charles Lyttelton Deputy Governor 
1664 Colonel Edward Morgan Deputy Governor 
1664 Colonel Thomas Lynch President 
1664-71 Sir Thomas Modyford, Bt. Governor 
1671-74 Sir Thomas Lynch Lieutenant- 
Governor 
1674-75 Sir Henry Morgan Lieutenant- 
Governor 
1675-77. John, Lord Vaughan Governor 
1677-78 Sir Henry Morgan Lieutenant- 
Governor 
1678-80 Charles Earl of Carlisle Governor 
1680-82 Sir Henry Morgan Lieutenant- 
Governor 
1682-84 Sir Thomas Lynch Governor 
1684-87 Colonel Hender Molesworth Lieutenant- 
Governor 
1687-88 Christopher, Duke of Albemarle Governor 
1688-90 Sir Francis Watson President 
1690-92 William, Earl of Inchiquin Governor 
1691-92 John White President 
1692-93 John Bourden President 
1693-1700 Sir William Beeston Lieutenant- 


included) 


Governor 


1700-01 
1701-02 
1702 


1702-03 


1704-11 
1711-16 
1716-18 
1718-22 
1722-26 


1726-28 — 


1728-34 
1734-35 
1735 

1735-36 


1736-38 © 
1738-52 


1752-56 
1756-59 


1759 
1760-62 


1762-66 
1766-67 


1767-72 
1772-74 


1774-77 
1777-81 


1781-83 


1783-84 
1784-90 
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Governors of Jamaica, contd. 


Sir William Beeston 


Major-General William Selwyn 


Peter Beckford 
Colonel Thomas Handasyd 


Sir Thomas Handasyd 
Lord Archibald Hamilton 
Peter Heywood 

Sir Nicholas Lawes 
Henry, Duke of Portland 
John Ayscough 


Major General Robert Hunter 
| John Ayscough 


John Gregory 

Henry Cunningham 
John Gregory 

Edward Trelawny 
Admiral Charles Knowles 


Henry Moore 


General George Haldane 


_ Henry Moore 


William Henry Lyttleton 
Roger Hope Elletson 


Sir William Trelawny 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Dalling 


Sir Basil Keith 
Colonel John Dalling 


Major General Archibald Campbell 


Major-General Archibald Campbell 
Brigadier-General Alured Clarke . 


Governor . - 


Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
President 
Governor 


President ~—— 


President 
Governor 
President 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 


— Governor. 
~ Governor . 


Lieutenant- 
Governor 


‘Governor 


Lieutenant- 


Governor . 


Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 


Lieutenant- - 
: .. Gavernor 
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1790-91 
1791-95 


1795-1801 


1801-06 


1806-08 


1808-11 


1811-13 | 


1813-21 
1821-22 


1822-27 
1827-29 


1829-32 
1832 
1832-34 
1834 
1834 


1834-36 


1836-39 
1839-42 
1842-46 
1846-47 


1847-53 
1853-56 
1856-57 


1857-62 
1862-64 


1864-66 
1866 
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Governors of Jamaica, contd. 


Thomas, Earl of Efingham 
Major-General Adam Williamson 


Alexander, Earl of Balcarres 


Lieutenant-General George 
Nugent 


Sir Eyre Coote 


William, Duke of Manchester 
Lieutenant-General. Edward 
Morrison | | 
William, Duke of Manchester 
Major-General Henry Conran 


William, Duke of Manchester 
Major-General Sir John Keane 


Somerset, Earl of Belmore 
George Cuthbert 

Constantine, Earl of Mulgrave 
George Cuthbert 


Major-General Sir Amos Norcot 


Peter, Marquis of Sligo 
Sir Lionel Smith | 
Sir Charles Metcalfe 


James, Ear! of Elgin 


Major-General Sackville Berkeley 


Sir Charles Edward Grey 
Sir Henry Barkly 
Major General E. Wells Bell 


Captain Charles Darling 
Edward John Eyre 


.. Edward John Eyre 
'. Sir Henry Storks 


Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 


Governor. . 


Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor . 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor | 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
President 
Governor 
President 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor _ 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 


~ Governor 


Governor 


1866-74 
1874 
1874-77 
1877 


1877 
1877-80 
1879-80 


1880-83 
1883 


1883 
1883-89 
1889 
1889-98 
1898 
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Governors of Jamaica, contd. 


Sir John Peter Grant 
W. A. Young 

Sir William Grey 
Edward Rushworth 


Major General Mann 
Sir Anthony Musgrave 
Edward Newton 


Sir Anthony Musgrave 

Colonel Somerset M. Wiseman 
Clarke 

Major-General Gamble 

Sir Henry Norman 

Colonel William Clive Justice 

Sir Henry Arthur Blake 

Major-General Hallowes 


1898-1904 Sir Augustus W. L. Hemming 


1924-25 


1926-32 
1932-34 
1934-38 
1938-43 
1943-51 
1951- 


Sydney Olivier 

Hugh Clarence Bourne 

Sir James Alexander Swettenham 

Hugh Clarence Bourne 

Sir Sydney Olivier 

Philip Clarke Cork 

Sir William Henry Manning 

Sir Leslie Probyn 

Brigadier General Sir Samuel 
Herbert Wilson 

Sir Reginald Edward Stubbs 

Sir Alexander Ransford Slater 

Sir Edward Denham 

Sir Arthur Richards 

Sir John Huggins 

Sir Hugh Foot 


Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Administrator 


Administrator 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Administrator 
Administrator 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Adniinistrator 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 


Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
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Chapter 3: Administration 

Y THE CONSTITUTION ORDER in Council, 1953, the 1944 

Order in Council was amended toprovide for the appointment of a 
Chief Minister and seven other Ministers from among the Members 
of the House of Representatives, and for the allocation to them by 
the Governor of the responsibility for Departments and Subjects. 
This made possible the establishment of a system of ministerial 
executive responsibility, and eight Ministries were created, each 
headed by a Permanent Secretary who is responsible to the Minister 
for the co-ordination of the work of the Departments coming under 
the Ministry, and subject to the authority of the Minister for the 
general direction and control of their Departments. 

The Chief Minister is appointed by the Governor after approval 
by the House of Representatives. The other Ministers are ap- 
pointed by the Governor on the recommendation of the Chief 
Minister. : 

By Order in Council entitled ‘“The Jamaica (Constitution) 
Order in Council, 1955” approval was given for the appointment of 
a ninth Minister. The Order in Council was brought into force 
by Proclamation on the 9th August, 1955. 


PRIVY COUNCIL 
THIS COUNCIL consists of the Colonial Secretary, the Officer 
Commanding the Troops (if not below the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel), the Attorney General, the Financial Secretary, and two 
Nominated Members, who shall be persons not holding office of 
emolument under the Crown, and who shall vacate their seats at 
the end of three years, but are eligible for re-appointment. 

The functions of this Council are to advise the Governor on the 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative (i.e., in the remission of sentences 
of death and imprisonment), and the discipline of the Civil Service. 

The Council, over which the Governor presides, consisted at 
the end of 1955 of:— 

The Honourable The Colonial Secretary, 
(J. M. Stow, c.m.c.) 

The Honourable The Officer Commanding the Troops, 
(Brigadier R. C. S. Hall, 0.B.£.) 

The Honourable The Attorney General, 
(J. Leslie Cundall, g.c.) 
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The Honourable The Financial Secretary, 
(F. D. C. Williams) 

The Honourable Sir Alfred H. d’Costa 

The Honourable C. R. Campbell, c..£. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

THIs COUNCIL Consists of the Governor as Chairman, three Official 
Members (the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General and the 
Financial Secretary), two Nominated Members, (who shall be 
Members of the Legislative Council, and be persons not holding 
office of emolument under the Crown, and are nominated by the 
Governor), and nine Ministers who shall be Members of the House 
of Representatives, and are appointed in the manner described in 
the Order-in-Council of 1953. 

This Council is the principal instrument of policy, and also 
prepares the Annual Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure and all 
Supplementary Estimates of Expenditure before their introduction 
into the House of Representatives. In the formulation of policy 
and in the execution of all other authorities and powers conferred 
upon him, except those conferred by Articles 10, 11 and 12 of the 
Letters Patent dated the 27th of October, 1944, the Governor shall 
consult with the Executive Council, (save in certain events specified 
in Clause 13 of the Royal Instructions dated the 27th of October, 
1944) and shall act in accordance with the Council’s advice. 

Under Section 6 of the 1953 Order-in-Council, the Governor 
may charge any officiat Member of the Executive Council with 
the responsibility for the work of any Government Department or 
subject, and may also, on the recommendation of the Chief Minister, 
charge any Minister with the responsibility for any other Govern- 
ment Department or subject. | | 

Under this Section the Colonial Secretary and the Attorney 
General have been charged with the responsibility for the following 
Subjects and Departments:— 


SUBJECTS DEPARTMENTS 
Colonial Secretary —_—— == 
Hon. J. M. Stow, Foreign Relations Police 
C.M.G. Public Security 
Immigration 


Personnel Matters 
Dependencies 
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Attorney General 
Hon. J. L. Cundall, 
Q.c. 
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SUBJECTS 


Legal Advice and 
Action 

Preparation of 
Legislation 


Public Prosecutions 


DEPARTMENTS 


Law Courts 
Crown Solicitor 


On the recommendation of the Chief Minister, the Governor 
has also charged the following Ministers with the responsibility 
for the undermentioned Subjects and Departments:— 


SUBJECTS 


DEPARTMENTS 


Chief Minister and Minister of Agriculture and Lands 


Hon. N. W. Manley, 
Q.C., M.M. 


Minister of Finance 


Hon. N.N. Nethersole 


Agriculture 
Crown Lands and 


Land Settlements 


Forests 
Fisheries 
Irrigation and 
Drainage 
Co-operatives 


Mining 

Surveys 

Land Registration 
Land Valuation 


Public Finance 
Economic and 
Financial 
Planning 
Taxation 
Banking and 
Currency 
Exchange Control 


Agriculture 
Lands 


Forestry and Fisheries 
Agricultural Loan 
Societies Board 


Registrar of 
Co-operatives 

Survey 

Geological Survey 

Registrar of Titles 


Accountant General 
Collector General 
Income Tax 
Central Bureau of 
Statistics — 
Savings Bank 
Commissioner of 
Currency 


Administrator General 
Bankruptcy 
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SUBJECTS DEPARTMENTS 


Minister of Education and Social Welfare 


Hon. Dr. I. 8S. Lloyd 


Education Education 
Social Welfare Social Welfare 
Prisons | Commission 


Probation Services Prisons 

Industrial Schools Children’s Authority 
Broadcasting 

Library Services 

Film Censorship 


Minister of Local Government and Housing 


Hon. Dr. Glendon 
L. Logan 


Local Government Board of Supervision 


Domestic Water Water Commission 
Supplies Central Housing 
Housing Authority 
Town and Country Government Town 
Planning Planning 
Hurricane Relief | Hurricane Housing 
Organisation 


Minister of Communications and Works 


Hon. A. G. St. C. 
Coombs 


Minister of Health 
Hon. C. L. A. Stuart 


Public Works Public Works © 
Road and Rail Railway 
Transport Post and Telegraphs 
Civil Aviation Civil Aviation 
Post and Harbours 
Telegraphs Traffic Authority 
Tele- Rehabilitation 
communications Works 
Harbours and 
Lighthouses 


Rehabilitation Works 


Medical Services Medical 
Government Chemist 
Registrar General 
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SUBJECTS . DEPARTMENTS 


Minister of Trade and Industry | 
Hon. W. O. Isaacs Overseas Trade Marketing 
Industrial Develop- Trade Administrator 
ment 
Tourist Trade 
Local Marketing of 


Produce 
Electric Light and 
Power 
Minister of Labour 
Hon. F. A. Glasspole Labour Relations Labour 
Recruitment of Chief Electoral 


Labour for the Office 
United States Government Printing 
and elsewhere Office 
overseas 
Factory Inspection 
Legislature 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
THIS COUNCIL CONSISTS of three ex officio Members (the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney General and the Financial Secretary), 
not more than two Official Members (who shall be persons holding 
office of emolument under the Crown), and not less than ten 
Unofficial Members nominated by the Governor (who shall not 
hold any office of emolument under the Crown). The Council 
elects one of its members (who must be one of the Unofficial Mem- 
bers, who is not a Member of Executive Council) to be its President. 
The functions of this Council are, in the main, the consideration 
of legislation passed by the House of Representatives. Save in 
certain exceptional cases where the Governor, with the consent 
of the Executive Council and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
may exercise an overriding power (section 47 of the Order in 
Council), all Bills must be passed by the Legislative Council before 
they become Law. 
The members at the end of 1955 were:— 
The Honourable Colonel A. G. Curphey 
C.B.E., M.C., E.D., President 
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The Honourable J. M. Stow, c.M.c. ) 

The Honourable J. L. Cundall, g.c. Also members 

The Honourable F. D. C. Williams of Executive 

The Honourable Sir Robert Barker, Kt., Council 
O.B.E. 

The Honourable R. A. Burke J 


The Honourable D. J. Judah 
The Honourable R. L. M. Kirkwood 
The Honourable R. W. Youngman, c.B.£. 
The Honourable H. Houghton, c.s.£. 
The Honourable B. C. O’B. Nation 
The Honourable P. M. Sherlock, c.B.£. 
The Honourable C. V. Helwig 
- The Rt. Rev. The Honourable P. W. Gibson 
The Honourable J. Wright, c.s.£. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES consists of 32 Members, one 
from each of the 32 constituencies into which the Island is divided. 
Election is for a period of five years, on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage. The House elects a Speaker from among its 
members. | 

Save in certain exceptional cases where the Governor, with the 
consent of Executive Council and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, may exercise an overriding power (section 47 of the 
Order in Council), all Bills must be passed by the House of Re- 
presentatives and the Legislative Council before they can become 
Law. The Annual Estimates of Expenditure and the Supple- 
mentary Estimates of the Colony are also subject to the approval 
of the House. Any question may be debated in the House, but 
no Bill, which is certified by the Speaker to be a money measure, 
or intended to implement the policy of Government, may be 
introduced without the approval of the Executive Council. 


The Members of the House at the end of 1955 were:— 


Hon. F. A. Glasspole Kingston, Eastern—P.N.P. 
Hon. W. O. Isaacs Kingston, Central—P.N.P. 
H. L. Shearer Kingston, Western—J.L.P. 


Hon. N. W. Manley, 9.c., m.m. St. Andrew, Eastern—P.N.P. 
Hon. N. N. Nethersole. St. Andrew, Central—P.N.P. 


Hon. C. L. A. Stuart 
K. A. N. Jones 

L. A. Lynch 

I. W. A. Barrant 

K. A. Clark 
M. B. Cox 


- 


J. E. Grant 
T. N. Golding 
E. L. Allen 


D. B. Sangster 


Sir Alexander Bustamante, Kt. 


Hon. Dr. G. L. Logan 


W. V. Jones 

A. M. W. Douglas 

F. D. Toyloy 

Rev. Dr. C. A. Morgan 
Hon. A. G. St. C. Coombs 
W. M. Dickson 

Dr. E. C. R. Campbell 
Hon. Dr. I. S. Lloyd 

G. W. Aabuthnott-Gallimore 
M. S. Carey 

F. L. B. Evans 

E. V. V. Allen 


Hon. B. B. Coke (Speaker) 
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St. Andrew, Western 
St. Mary, Eastern—J.L.P. 
St. Mary, Western—P.N.P. 
Portland, Eastern—J.L.P. 
Portland, Western—J.L.P. 
St. Thomas, Eastern—J.L.P. 
St. Thomas, Western—P.N.P. 
St. Catherine, North-Eastern, 
P.N.P. 
St. Catherine, South-Eastern, 
P.N.P. 
St. Catherine, Western— 
J.L.P. | 
Clarendon, North-Western— 
J.L.P. | 
Clarendon, North-Eastern— 
J.L.P. 
Clarendon, Southern—J.L.P. 
Manchester, Northern— 
P.N.P. 
Manchester, Southern— 
P.N.P. 
Trelawny, Northern—J.L.P. 
Trelawny, Southern—J.L.P. 
St. James, South-Eastern— 
P.N.P. 
St. James, North-Western— 
P.N.P. 
Hanover, Western—J.L.P. 
Hanover, Eastern—P.N.P. 
St. Ann, Eastern—P.N.P. 
St. Ann, Western—P.N.P. 
Westmoreland, Eastern— 
P.N.P. 
Westmoreland, Western— 
P.N.P. 
St. Elizabeth, Northern— 
P.N.P. 
St. Elizabeth, Southern— 
P.N.P. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

THE ISLAND IS DIVIDED into 14 Parishes of which Kingston, the 
capital city, and St. Andrew are amalgamated for Local Govern- 
ment purposes under the Corporate body of. the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Corporation, with a Mayor and Council. In the remaining 
twelve Parishes local affairs are administered by Parochial Boards. 
Port Royal which, under the Local Government system introduced 
in 1866, was one of the fifteen Parishes into which the Island was 
then divided, lost this status with the proclamation of an Abolition 
Law (Law 25 of 1946) on the 3rd of November, 1947, and for 
electoral purposes now forms part of the city of Kingston. and elects 
one member to the Council of the Kingston and St. Andrew Cor- 
poration. 


Changes in the ‘constitution of the Kingston and St. Andrew 
Corporation and the Parochial Boards were effected by amending 
laws which preceded the holding of Municipal and Parochial 
Elections in June, 1951. The Council of the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Corporation now consists of the Mayor and twenty other 
members, of whom eight are ex-officio (namely, the Custos of King- 
ston, the Custos of St. Andrew, and the six Members of the House 
of Representatives for the two Parishes), and thirteen are elected. 
The Mayor and the Deputy Mayor are elected annually from 
among the Councillors. A Parochial Board consists of from 16 to 21 
members of whom the Custos and the Members of the House of 
Representatives for the Parish are ex-officio, and the remainder are 
elected. 3 


General elections to Local Authorities were not held between 
the years 1937 and 1946, due to war. In October, 1947, Local 
Government elections were conducted for the first time on a basis of 
adult suffrage, and provided for single member representation for 
each electoral division. 


In June, 1951, elections, which are now held every three years, 
were again held, and of 199 seats Independent candidates secured 
a total of 61, while candidates of the Jamaica Labour Party and the 
Peoples N er Party secured 57 and 81 respectively. 


- The qualifications and disqualifications for membership. are:— 


Qualifications 
(i) ability to read and write English; 
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(ii) entitlement to the right to vote at elections for members 
of the House of Representatives; 

(iii) freedom from bankruptcy; 

(iv) freedom from being the holder of any office of emolu- 
ment payable out of the funds of the public or of the 
Parish; : 


Disqualification 
| pecuniary interest, direct or indirect, in any contract 
with the Board. 

The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation and the Parochial 
Boards are responsible for the administration of all Local Govern- 
ment services, the most important of which are:— | 

(a) preventive public health and sanitation; 
(b) maternity and child welfare clinics; 
(c) water supplies; 
(d) local roads and foot-paths; 
_(e) poor relief; 
— (f) markets and abattoirs; 
"  (g)_ street lighting; 
' (h) . fire prevention; 
(i) libraries. 
; “Water Supplies in the Corporate Area, particularly in the urban 
and suburban districts, are the responsibility of the Water Com- 
mission, with the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation sharing 
the provision of this service in the rural parts. 

The Westmoreland Parochial Board also operates an Electric 
Lighting Undertaking. 

Parochial Boards assist Central Government in relieving unem- 
ployment by undertaking, with Government Grants, programmes 
of improvements to parochial roads and bridges. Schemes to 
improve and extend water supply services (including rain water 
tanks) are also carried out by Local Authorities, with substantial 
assistance by way of loans and grants from Central Government and 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 

Poor Relief is administered in each Parish by the Parochial Board 
or by the Corporation. Central supervision of this service is carried 
out on behalf of Government by the Board of Supervision, which 
is a Statutory Board established by the functioning under the 
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authority of the Poor Relief Law, Cap. 299. This Board nominates 
two members to each Poor Relief Committee in the Island. It 
maintains a continual check of Poor Relief administration both of 
outdoor paupers and of those in Poor Houses by means of periodic 
inspections carried out by its Area Officers. The powers of this 
Board are set out in detail in Cap. 299. The chief of these powers 
are:——" a 

(a) General supervision of Poor Relief Administration; 

--(b) the hearing and deciding of appeals from poor persons 
| who have been refused relief; 

. (c) the settling of differences oe, between -two or more 

_... Parochial Boards; 


(d) the making of rules for the detailed earning out of Cap. 
| 299; 

(e) the hearing of appeals by aggrieved Poor Relief Officers; 

(£) approval of the appointment of Senior Poor Relief Officers. 
- ‘The revenue of Local Authorities is derived largely from Land 
Taxes and Local -Rates and fees, and is supplemented by Govern- 
ment grants-in-aid. To improve their financial structure and 
induce a greater measure of financial responsibility on the part of 
the Boards, Government adopted, as an experiment for four years 
as from Ist April; 1950, a grant-in-aid system based on payment of 
a variable grant of 25% of the total rates collected by Boards 
during the preceding financial year, plus a fixed grant determined 
by analysis of the then needs of the various Parishes. A review of 
this system was undertaken during the year, with a view to taking 
steps to introduce a modified scheme of Central Government aid, 


pending the formulation of a comprehensive plan of Local Govern- 
ment financial reform. 


Financial and administrative controls are exercised severally by 
the Governor, the Governor in Council, the Minister and the 
House of Representatives, in accordance with the prescription of 
various statutes. The power to levy rates is subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 


During the year the affairs of Local Government, formerly under 
the portfolio of the Chief Minister, were, together with the subject 
of Housing, made the responsibility of a Minister of Local Govern- 
ment and Housing. 
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A Working Committee, parallel to that set up for the Civil 
Service, was appointed to consider and make recommendations for 
re-organisation and regrading of the Local Government Service. 
The regrading recommendations of the Committee, subject to minor 
modifications, were implemented with effect from the Ist of April, 
1955. A recommendation by the Committee for the creation of a 
Local Government Service Commission has been considered by 
Government, and the preparation of legislation for the creation of 
two separate Commissions has been approved, viz., a Municipal 
Service Commission and a Parochial Service Commission. 

The Authorities continued to press for reform and, in order to 
meet this wish, the general elections which should have been held 
in June, 1954, were further postponed. Active consideration was 
given to the further reforms to be undertaken in the light of the Hill 
Report of 1943 and of experience gained since then. A scheme of 
reform has been approved, and directions given for preparation of 
the necessary legislation to bring it into effect before the General 
Elections to be held prior to the Ist of April, 1956. 

Further attention was also given to the preparation of a Model 
Code for adoption by the Boards. The Code will be designed to 
embody the by-laws, regulations, and other directive instruments 
of a Board on procedural, administrative, financial and establish- 
ment matters, in a compact form, and serve as a model for adoption 
by Boards to ensure uniform and proper practice. The trend 
towards more uniformity in parochial practice is indicated by the 
adoption by all Boards of a model form of budget which assembles 
financial information in a simpler and more meaningful manner 
than before. | 
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H.R.W. The Princess Margaret leaves Port Antonio for (Packer Photograph) 


H.M.Y. “Britannia” on her departure from Jamaica 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The Imperial weights and measures aic in use in the Island. 


Chapter 5: Bibliography 


‘THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAMAICA may be classified under 
the following 13 main heads:— 

1. General Reference Books 

2. Descriptive Accounts 

3. General History 

4. Aspects of Jamaican History 

5. Natural History 

6. Sociology and Folklore 

7. Economic Conditions 

8. Agriculture 

9. Medicine and Hygiene 
10. Education 
11. Biography 
12. Fiction and Poetry 
13. Geology and Mineral Resources 


1. General Reference Books 

Jamaica Almanack, 1751-1880. 

Handbook of Jamaica, 1881-1939; 1946 to date. An annual 
publication containing historical, statistical and general informa- 
tion concerning the Island, compiled from official and other re- 
liable records. 

Jamaica Gazette and Supplements. Kingston, Government 
Printer, 1845 to date. 

Who’s Who in Jamaica, B.W.I., 1954. Kingston, Gleaner Co. 
1955. 

Eighth census of Jamaica and its Dependencies, 1943. Kingston, 
Central Bureau of Statistics, 1945. 

Chamber of Commerce. Commercial directory of Jamaica, 
1954. Kingston, Gleaner Co., 1955. 

Williams, Phineas A. Street guide and ‘“‘Servicindex”’ of Greater 
Kingston and suburbs. Kingston, Directory Publishing Co., 1952. 

Cundall, Frank. Chronological outlines of Jamaica history, 
1492-1926. Kingston, Government Printing Office, 1927. 

Neita, Clifton. Jamaica progress 1853-1953. Kingston, 
Gleaner Co., 1954. 
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The Laws of Jamaica in force on the first day of June, 1953, 
together with Supplements. Kingston, Government pnts, 
1953 to date. 

Collett, G. W., and others. Jamaica: its postal history, postage 
stamps and post-marks. London, Stanley Gibbons, 1928. 

Aguilar, E. F. The Philatelic handbook of Jamaica. St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, King Bros. and Potts, 1949. 

Jamaica Automobile Association. Handbook. Kingston, The 
Association. Published annually. . _ 4 3 

The Racing year in Jamaica. Kingston, Gleaner Co. Pub- 
lished annually. ae 

Beckford’s Cricket Annual, 1953-54. eee a Ww. 
Beckford. Published annually. 

Cundall, Frank. Bibliographia Jamaicensis; a list a Jamaica 
books and pamphlets, magazine articles, newspapers and maps, 
most of which are in the Library of the Institute of Jamaica, 
Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1902. Supplement, 1908. 


2. Descriptive Accounts 

Stewart, James. An Account of Jamaica and its ‘ahabitants by 
a gentleman long resident in the West Indies. London, 1808. 

Hakewill, James. A Picturesque tour of the island of Jamaica 
from drawings made in the years 1820 and 1821. London, 1825. 

Williams, Cynric R. A Tour through the island of Jamaica 
from the western to the eastern end in the year 1823. London, 
1826. 

Belisario, I. M. Sketches of character in ditusteaden of the 
habits, occupation and costume of the negro population | in the 
island of Jamaica. Kingston, Gleaner Office, 1837. 

Kidd, J. B. Fifty coloured engravings from nature and on 
stone. London, circa 1842.. 

Duperly, Adolphe. Daguerian excursions in Jamaica, Being a 
collection of views of the most striking scenery, public’ buildings 
and other interesting objects. Kingston,’ Duperly, 1844. . 

Nugent, Lady. Lady Nugent’ s journal: Jamaica one hundred 
and fifty years ago. London. Institute of Jamaica, 1907. 

Sherlock, Philip. Jamaica eee London, Hazell, Watson and 
Viney, 1940. 

_Oliley, Philip P., Edztor... _ Guide to ‘jamaica British West ladies, 
Kingston, Tourist Trade Development Board, 1947.) 20-5. 2. 3% 
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. Chapman, Esther, Editor. Pleasure Island: a picture of the 
Island as it is today against the background of its past. Kingston, 
Arawak Press, 1951. : 

-:. Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation. Seanii-cenensial an- 
niversary of the granting of a Charter to the City of Kingston, 
1802-1952: official souvenir album. Kingston, The Gleaner Co., 
1952. 

* Roberts, W. Adolphe. Jamaica, the portrait of an island. New 
“oe Coward McCann, 1955. 

Report on Jamaica for.the year. 1953. Kingston, Govecnment 
oo 1955. me 


3. General History 

Leslie, Charles. A New history of Jamaica from the earliest 
accounts to the taking of Porto Bello. London, 1740. . In the 
form of thirteen letters ‘‘from a Gentleman to his Friend”. 

Long, Edward. The History of Jamaica. 3 volumes. London, 
1774. 

Bridges, George W. The Annals of Jamaica. 2 volumes. 
London, 1828... | 

Gardner, William James. A History of Jamaica from its dis- 
covery by Christopher Columbus to the present time. London, 
1873. Includes an account of the agriculture, trade, religion and 
education of the Island, : 

~ Cundall, Frank. Historic Jamaica. London, West India Com- 
mittee, 1915. A survey of the Island’s history treated Parish by 
Parish. 

’ Cundall, Frank, and Pietersz, Joseph L. Jamaica under the 

Spaniards. Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1919. Compiled 
from documents having reference to the Spanish occupation of 
Jamaica in the archives of Seville, Spain. 
_. Sherlock, Philip. The Aborigines of Jamaica. Kingston, In- 
stitute of Jamaica, 1939. - 
_. Padron, Francisco Morales. Jamaica espafiola. Sevilla, Es- 
cuela"ide estudios Hispafio-Americanos, 1952. 

: Hart, Richard. The Origin and development of the people of 
mee Kingston, Herald Printery, 1952. 

. Black, Clinton V. Tales of old Jamaica. Kingston, Pioneer 
Press, 1952. 
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Curtin, Philip D. Two Jamaicas. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1955. 

Roberts, W. Adolphe, and others. The Capitals of Jue 
Kingston, Pioneer Press, 1955. 


4. Aspects of Famatcan History 
_ Bryce, Wyatt, and others. Historic Port Royal. Kingston, 
Tourist Trade Development Board, 1952. 

Bleby, Henry. Death struggles of slavery. London, 1853. 

Burn, W. L. Emancipation and apprenticeship in the British 
West Indies. London, Jonathan Cape, 1937. Based primarily 
on Jamaica. | 

Dallas, R. C. The History of the Maroons from their origin to 
the establishment of their chief tribe at Sierra Leone. 2 volumes. 
London, 1803. 

Williams, Joseph J. The Maroons of Jamaica. Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., Boston College Press, 1938. 

Cundall, Frank. Jamaica’s part in the Great War, 1914-1918. 
London, West India Committee, 1925. 

deLisser, Herbert G. Jamaica and the Great War. Kingston, 
Gleaner Press, 1917. 

Ellis, A. B. The History of the First West India Regiment. 
London, 1885. 

Caulfeild, J. E. One hundred years’ history of the 2nd Bn. 
West India Regiment from date of raising 1795 to 1898. Poco 
1899. 

Davis, J. Merle. The Church ‘a the new Jamaica: a study of the 
economic and social basis of the Evangelical Church in Jamaica. 
London, International Missionary Council, 1942. 

. Jamaica Christian Council. Christ for Jamaica: a symposium 
of religious activities in Jamaica. Kingston, Pioneer Press, 1951. 

Ellis, John B. A Short sketch of the history of the Church of 
England in Jamaica. Kingston, Aston W. Gardner, 1891. 

Church of England in Jamaica. Journal of the Synod. UEOR 
Herald, Ltd. Published annually. 

Knight, Rudolph A. L., Editor. Liberty and progress: a short 
history of the Baptists of Taicaiee Kingston, Gleaner Co., 1938. 

Pilkington, Frederick. Daybreak in Jamaica. London, Ep- 
worth Press, 1950. An account of the enone * Church in 
Jamaica. 
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- Davidson, Lewis. First things first: a study of the Presbyterian 
Church in Jamaica. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1945. 

. Delany, Francis X. A History of. the Catholic Church in 
Jamaica, B.W.I., 1494-1929. New York, Jesuit Mission Press, 
1930. - Records of the early period (1494-1688) were compiled from 
documents in the archives of Seville, Spain. 

Andrade, Jacob A. P. M.: A Record of the Jews in Jamaica i 
the English Conquest to the present time. Kingston, Jamaica 
Times: Ltd., 1941. | 

Silverman, H. P. The Tercentenary of the official founding of 
the Jewish community of Jamaica, B.W.I. Kingston, Gleaner Co., 
1955. | 


5. Natural _Mistory 

Sloane, Sir Hans. A voyage to the Islands Madera, Barbados 
Nieves, St. Christophers and Jamaica, with the Natural History 
of the last of those islands. London, 1707. 

. Gosse, Philip Henry. A Naturalist’s sojourn in Jamaica, by 
Philip Gosse assisted by Richard Hill. London, 1851. 

Natural History Society of Jamaica. Natural history notes. 
Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1941 to date. 

Natural History Society of Jamaica. Glimpses of Jamaica 
natural history. Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1946-49. 

Hardy F., and Croucher, H. H. Some soil types of Jamaica. 
Trinidad, Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 1933. 

Asprey, G. F., and Robbins, R. G. The Vegetation of Jamaica. 
Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 1953. 

Swabey, Christopher. The Principal timbers of Jamaica. 
Kingston, Department of Agriculture, 1941. 

Fawcett, William, and Rendle, A. D. Flora of Jamaica. 
London, British Museum (Natural History), 1910-36. 

' Proctor, George R. A Preliminary checklist of Jamaican 
pteridophytes. Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1953. 

Shreve, Forrest. A Contribution to the physiological plant 
geography of Jamaica. Washington, D.C., Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1914. 

Asprey, G. F., and Thornton, Phyllis. Medicinal plants 0° 
Jamaica. ‘In West Indian Medical Journal, Vol. 2, No. 4; Vol. 3, 
No. 1;. Vol. 4, Nos. 2.and 3. . Mona, Jamaica, University College 
of the West Indies, 1953-55. 7 
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Lynn, W. G., and Grant, Chapman.. The FISEPELOIOBY: of 
Jamaica. Kinestoa: Institute of Jamaica, 1940. 

Bond, James. Field guide to birds of the West Indies. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1947. 

Taylor, Lady. faroductida to the birds of Jamaica, ‘London, 
Macmillan, 1955. | 

Gowdey, C. C. Catalogus Insectorum Jamaicensis. Kingston, 
Department of Agriculture, 1926. 

Whitehouse, Francis C. A Guide to the study of dragonflies of 
Jamaica. Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1943. 

Avinoff, A., and Shoumatoff, N. An Annotated list. of the 
butterflies of ‘Jamaica. ‘Pittsburgh, Carnegie Museum, 1946, 

Hill, Rolla B., and Hill, Claire McD. The Si ae of 
Jamaica. Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1948. 


6. Sociology and Folklore 


Olivier, Lord. Jamaica, the blessed island: London, F ee 1936. 

Dunham, Katherine. Journey to Accompong. New York, Henry 
Holt, 1946. 

Cumper, George E.- The Social structure of Jamaica. Mona, 
Jamaica, University College of the West Indies, 1949. 

Kerr, Madeline. Personality and conflict in ee Liver- 
pool, University Press, 1952. 
_ Henriques, Fernando. Family and colour in Jamaica Gender: 
Eyre: and Spottiswoode, 1953. 
_ Marier, Roger. Social welfare work in Jamaica: a study of the 
Jamaica Social Welfare Commission. Paris, UNESCO, 1953. 

Matthews, Basil. Crisis of the West Indian family. Mona, 
Jamaica, University College of the West Indies, 1954. 

Chapman, Esther. Development in Jamaica: year of progress 
1954. London, West Indian Publishing Co., 1955. — 

Jekyll, Walter. Jamaican song and story. London, Folk-lore 
Society, 1907. a 
Anderson, Izett, and Cundall, Frank. Jamaica negro proverbs 
and sayings. London, West India Committee, 1927. | | 

Beckwith, Martha W. Jamaica folk-lore. New York, G. E. 
Stechert, 1928. | 

Beckwith, Martha W. Black roadways: a study of Jamaican 
folk-life. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1929. 
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. Williams, Joseph J. Psychic phenomena of Jamaica. New 
York, Dial Press, 1934. | 

Bennett, Louise, and others. anaes stories and dialect verse. 
Kingston, Pioneer Press, 1950. 

Murray, Tom, £dttor. Folk songs of fishies 32 songs with 
words and music. London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
Sherlock, Philip. Anansi the spider man. New York, Crowell, 
1954. | 


7. Economic Conditions 
_ Sealy, Theodore. ‘Industrialization of Jamaica: a series of 
articles by the Editor of ‘‘The Daily Gleaner”. Kingston, Gleaner 
Co., 1952. - 

interns Gonal Bank for Reconsenctc and Development. 
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